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I Jtnow of jio other Christianity and of no other 
Gospel than the i’berty both of botiy and of mind to 
exerf ise the Divine Afts of Imagination - Imagination, 
the real aftd eternal world o*r which this Vegetable 
Universe but a faint shado^^f. 

BLAKE, 'Jerusalem. 


. Whilst my soul like quiet palmer, 

Travelleth towards the land. of Heaven. 
Over the silver mountains 
Where spring the nectar fountains, 

There will I kiss the bowl of bliss 
And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill. 

My soul will be; adry before. 

But after, it will thirst no more. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH, Mattoa. 


The names of the streets too, 'are better chosen, 
though there are still some such curious survivals as 
the ‘Land of Green Ginger,’ orfb of t^e principal 
thoroughfares, most probably so called from its having 
been a place for the manufacture or sale of green 
ginger, a conserve, of ginger and lemon juice, temp. 
Henry VI I, I. 

SIR ALBERT KAYE ROLLIT, K.B., LL.D., D.C.L., D.LITT. 

(Handbook to Hull and the East Riding of Yorkshire). 
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cwaptbr one. 

J* 


•T*HE AB VENTURERS’, CHILD 

§1 

W HEv the Reverend Ambrose Entwhistle had been 
for six months in hi? grave, his*widow besought 
#n,Kternal Father in Heaven to substitute His Provi- 
dence for that of a mortal father upon earth, and to 
assist Nature and Society in the provision of husbands 
for her girls. She therefore felt appropriate gratitude 
when l;he Bishop of Kingsport developed jaundice, 
and the S.P,G. Bazaar was opened for him by the 
Reverend Robert Harringly Burton. Mr. Burton 
came from the Fort Car^y Mission, Eastern Pro- 
vince, Cape Colony, and if his opportune arrival 
resulted fjorn the intervention of Providence, to Mrs. 
Eatwhistle alone belong^ the credit for selecting her 
daughter Edith to* super intend the African stall at 
the bazaar. 

For Edith, tall, ^brown-haired and dreamy, had an 
incongruous taste for travel, and spent time more 
profitably devoted to the occupations of needlework 
and distributing Parish Magazines, in devouring un- 
ladylike literature from the Kingsport Free Library, 
such as A Voyage up the Amazon^ The Coast bf Blood and 
Gold, and Kelsey’s Islands of the Pacific. Mrs. Ent- 
whistle had read none of these works, but she had her 
own ideas about Amazons, and considered that the 
sooner this sad failing was transformed into advantage, 
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the Ibetter for*Edith, for herself, and for the household 
in Park Street, Xingsport. 

The advantage re^fealed itself. Thfe yell<jw te&rd and^ 
uncouth gestures of the middle-aged missionary, which 
aroused the derision of Emily, Kate and Helen, were 
glorified for Edith by the glamour of his a^dventures. 
She stood with* soft parted lips and glowing cheeks 
while in abrupt and disconnected phraseg he* told tlfc 
ladies at the S.P.G. Bazaar of the nati^fe Missionary 
College, built by his efforts, of the chapel in a rondavel, 
where he celebrated Holy Communion to brethren 
black, but in the Lord’s sight, comely; of-thfi round 
thatched huts among the prickly pear busljes where the 
baboons walked in grotesque procession,, and of the 
lordly warriors who laid asijde the ochre-stained blankets 
of their heathen life to don the sober raiment of 
Christianity. 

And the Reverend Robert*Harringly Burton, seeing 
her slender figure in white sf)otted muslin, her gentle 
rapture, and her wonderiijg eyes, suddenly knew that 
he had been sore with loneliness, and that the Gospel 
light would burn far brighter if illuminated by such 
innocent arid tender grace. 

Their courtship was necessarily brief, because Mr. 
Burton had ‘promised to attend three missionary ’con- 
gresses, tc read a paper before the Geographical 
Society, and to return to South Africa after Christmas. 
But Mrs. Entwhistle was a practical woman, and 
Edith’s trousseau grew under the flying fingers of 
herself and her four daughters, until on January 
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14th, 1896, Edith found herself leanjng over, the 
railing of the steamer, while the deep brownish-grey 
;water of the Thames rushed p^st with silent djirk 
inteftsity. * 

The boat seemed to be perfectly slill. It wW ti»-low 
vhite coast between Tjlbury and the sea; it was the 
smooth subtle river, which flew away frbm her. Eng- 
land was flying away. The fed-brick rectory at Cattle- 
holme otf the* wolds, whert the snowdrops in February 
pierced the black earth below the briar bush; the bed- 
room with blue knots on the wall paper, which she 
^shared with Kate in the house at Park Street, Kings- 
port; fihr workbox’ in the back sitting-room, the 
Mothers’ Union meetings; the red plush hassocks in 
thfi Chur9h‘of St. Michael and All Angels — all these 
were flying away. While she herself, since the day not 
three months ago when she had stood by the African 
Stall selling kettleholder^ had done nothing at all. 
She had, remained as quiet as the snow- wreathed ship. 
And yet she had doyfe evetythiri^. She had left Kings- 
port for ever. She had been«married. She was sailing 
out on a real ship across the sea. She was Saint Paul, 
setting jfortH towards Rome. She was ^ir Walter 
Raleigh, seeking El Dorado. 

Wit^the low, flat coasts, ridgedPhylheir frozen roofs, 
the familiar things all fell aw^y from her, and a small 
round unfamiliar sun, flat )s a sovereign thrown on a 
grey silk tablecloth, hung in the snow-filled sky to 
watch them go. 

Shd turned to her hijsband. ‘Oh, I’m happy, happy, 
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happy. It’s tQo lovely. Too romantic. It seems to me 
impossible.’ 

He.regarded her ^yith hungry yet detached affection. 
‘My dear,’ he safd. ‘With God all things are possible.^ 

His hand met liers in her Httle seal-skin muff. 

Edith Burton’s child was born eighteen mohths' after 
her marriage, fifteen months after hd: arrival in Fort 
Carey. 

The journey had enchanted her. Its discomforts, 
enhanced its magic and destroyed its tedium. Fort 
Carey itself with its oak trees, its village green, its 
wooden houses, and the gossiping, vivhi, restricted 
social life of the officers’*wives, both pleased and dis- 
appointed her. An Africa which tried to be as much as 
possible like England dissatisfied her craving for the 
remarkable, and the barely concealed distaste of* the 
ladies for her husbaftd’s catling ‘^roused her indigna- 
tion. She learned that officers’ wives thought the 
natives happier and better without missionary inter- 
ference, which ‘put ideas into their heatls,’ and aug- 
mented the danger of risings. ‘Ah, my dear,’ they told 
her, ‘when*you have been in Africa as long as we have, 
you will think differently.’ . 

She climbed with relief into the ox-wagon which was 
to convey her, her brass bedstead from Port Elizabeth, 
and the cases of new books, out to the mission station 
forty-two miles away! 
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She saw the parched and twisted valleys where ^he 
baboons walked in colonies. She saw" the bushes of 
prickly pear crouched in fantastic «attiyides, thousaitd- 
armed, pulpy-breasted, like the las^vious goddess of 
the Ephesians pictured in her Bible Concordance. She 
saw the cool, transparenf cupof the evening sky warmed 
at the rim by burning hills, and the goatj, with bearded, 
psovQcatiye faces, mocking^her from their grim banquet 
of thorns. 

She saw the group of rondavels which formed the 
mission station, the chapel hut with its smooth, 
earthen iloor, its circular walls and pointed roof of 
thatch, and all the curiously assorted treasures col- 
lected for it Tjy her husband, the Crucifix fashioned 
from a Russian Pax, its brass kissed smooth by 
pious lips, the hood of a c6pe made from a Kaffir 
blanket, embroidered in gold thread from Persia; the 
altar cloth,* that had once decorated the tea-table of a 
colonel’s wife. 

She saw the hut provided tor her use, not thirty yards 
from the main building of the college, where her hus- 
band had slept on th^veranda with his students, his bed 
at one end only distinguished from theirs by a neat 
white sheet between the rough brown blankets. He 
slept with her now on the new brass bedstead bought in 
Port Elizabeth, but hil days were completely occupied 
by the discovery of misfortunes which had occurred 
during his absence, by disagreement with his white 
assistants, and by perturbation of, spirit over the short- 
comings of his black but comely brethren. 
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^dith vr& therefore left to le^rn many things for 
herself. 

‘She leaned that*a missionary’s Kfe was ‘not> as she* 
had supposed it, a series pf fervent journeys into 
heathen lands, illuminated by moments of spiritual 
radiance, wh^n a few kneelin'^ converts ojpened their 
eyes to the Gospel Light., It was rather a succession of 
skirmishes with official prejudice about the tr^nsportof 
mealies, the local status of native preachers, and the 
enclosure of commonage. 

She learned to house-keep upon chickens, rice, goats’ 
milk and yams, to endure mosquito bites, the raVageS 
of white and brown ants upon her furniture, and the 
labour of dealing with a people whose topgue shejdid 
not understand, and whose alien colour, scent and 
presence she found unexpectedly disturbing. 

She learned, moreover, that life cannot be lived quite 
objectively. Her eyes and ears were rich with wonder- 
ment; her heart wag /:urioiisly bare. Her husband, a 
kind, affectionate and prepccupied priest hardly showed 
more concern for her than had her father, who had also 
been a kind, affectionate and preoccupied priest. She 
was lonely beyond description, but not at all unhappy, 
diverted from hour to hour by the strange ecstasies of 
discovery,*the perilous delights of an enchanted world. 
Always the doors of her heart stood a little ajar to 
receive some new wonder. When she found that she 
was going to have a child, she thought, ‘ This is the 
wonder.’ 

To have a child in Kingsport was, she knew, an 
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ordinary and somewhat prosaic business^ There were 
doctors; there was a nurse; there were presents from 
relative^ qf woolly coats, and cot-covejrs. There was a 
whispering atmosphere of pleasurable fear. ’ 

To have a child in S2»uth Africa was a somewhat 
perilous but wholly desirable adventure. The ladies of 
Fort Carejf urged the expediency of ^bringing Mrs. 
IjprtQn into the township. Mr. Burton, however, 
believed in tKe efficacy of^ Black Labour. Edith, pre- 
judiced against the ladies by her recollection of unhappy 
tea-parties, and assured of her husband’s infallibility, 
elected t9 remain. 

On a fresh, exquisite June day, when the air chal- 
lenged the shadows with a clear blue light, she walked 
down the path to the valley and stumbled on the 
shadow of a rock that swarmed suddenly about her face 
in a cloud of purple butterflies. Her surprise and 
consequent? fall terminated in the birth of a girl child 
before the doctor could be summojied from Fort Carey. 
When he arrived, accompanied ty Colonel Fanshawe’s 
wife, who had most irritated *Edith by her superiority, 
but who now|ode thfe forty-two miles to her assistance, 
the child was wailing healthily, but Edith lay flushed 
and in pain, her wide eyes bright with dismay. She 
could not believe in this abrupt endipg to her pilgrim- 
age, while its supreme adventure still elude^ her. She 
died three days later of puerperal fever, demanding 
from her distracted husband a bowl of aconites and 
snowdrops from the shrubbery at^Cattleholme Rectory, 

Mrs. Fanshawe’s indignation at Mr. Burton’s in- 
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eptitude was- quenched by her pity for his despair. His 
militant spirit could fight all wills but that of the Lord, 
so clearly manifest in His injunction of celibacy. When 
Mrs. Farishawe suggested that the Mission was an 
unsuitable place for the upbringing of a child, and that 
it should be conveyed as soon a& possible to its aunts and 
grandmother in England, he acquiesced. ‘ The Lord 
had given and tke Lord had taken away. Blessed Ije tlje 
name of the Lord. ' , * • 

So in the third week of her life, Edith’s daughter was 
christened in the rondavel chapel. She was called 
Joanna, after the Spanish wife of Sir Harry Sipith, wha 
followed his camp in the Peninsular War, and later 
accompanied him to South Africa, to give her beautiful 
name to hills and towns in the Eastern Province, 'fhe 
small Joanna, attended by a subaltern’s wife going 
home on leave, thus returned by the route along which 
her mother had adventured, Jo the house in Park Street, 
Kingsport. 

53 

On the day before Christmas Eve, Joanna walked 
with her aunts Kate and Emily up Friarsgate, Kings- 
port. Friarsgate is a grey, narrow canyon between 
beetling cliffs. iJ^ually the cliffs are blank grey and 
angry brown, but at night they blossom surprisingly 
with orange flowers that leap to light in a dramatic 
climax of surprises. 

Joanna, who was eight years old, danced two or three 
yards ahead of her aunts, singing in a soft little happy 
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voice, ‘Christmas is coming! Christmas.is comingl’ 
Because of the shop-windows full of holly and toys and 
groceries in scarlet frilKd paper, ^d silver tinsel, juid 
trumpets, arid mistletoe, she was so happy that her 
little blue serge dress fellas though *t must Burst from 
the swelling of her breast. 

‘Joanna,* Joanna,’ called Aunt Emil}^, and Joanna 
sJppRed. 

‘We turn up here,’ saidT^unt Kate. ‘Helen said that 
she thought he fived in Commercial Lane.’ 

‘Helen thinks a great deal too much,’ replied Aunt 
•Emily aijddly. Aunt Helen was engaged to Mr. Brad- 
don, of Braddon’s, Elk and Braddon’s, Coal Exporters, 
and did think a good deal of herself, which was hardly 
surprising, considered Joanna, seeing that she had such 
lovely underclothes all with Iktle tucks and embroidery, 
lying out on. the spare room bed. 

‘I don’t* think that this is Commercial Lane,’ said 
Aunt Kate, Screwing up her.short-sighted eyes behind 
her glasses. They were ?eekin^ an electrician who. 
Aunt Helen had thought, \night come even at the 
eleventh hour to m»nd a bell dumb at so inconvenient 
a season. Joanna, who rarely went out on late shopping 
expeditions, jigged up and down singing her private 
song. 

‘Joanna, my dear, your eyes are younger than mine,’ 
said Aunt Emily, Joanna was always hearing that her 
eyes or her legs were younger than other people’s, an 
observation so apparent that she wondered why people 
troubled to make it. But being an obliging child, she 
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never resented the requests to make use of her youth 
which invariably followed. 

Joanna stood on, tiptoe, feeling tremendously im- 
portant, and peered up at the letters half hidden in the 
obscurity'of the dirt and darkness. 

‘The - Land - of - Green -«Ginger,’ she read incre- 
dulously. ‘TKe Land of Green Ginger.’ 

It was unbelievable. It* was inevitable. On such^a 
night of course’ such things must happj^n. Onl^ they 
never had happened before. 

‘Aunt Emily. Auntie. Auntie ! It’s called the Land 
of Green Ginger.’ 

Why did her aunts not share the wonder of her 
delight.^ 

‘Of course,’ said Aunt Kate crossly. '‘Commercial 
Lane is the next turnings I told you that it was right 
at the end of the street. If I’d known it was so far I’d 
never have said I’d come.’ ^ 

‘But the Land of Green Ginger, Auntie.^ The Land 
of Green Ginger?’ 

Was it really possible* that having found it, they 
would not enter in? That like« Moses -or was it 
Abraham? — Joanna was not very good at Scripture, 
except about the countries - That like Moses they 
would look, at the Promised Land and never enter it? 

But they were gathering up their skirts. They were 
settling the strings of parcels more comfortably across 
their gloves. They were moving on. 

‘But Auntie, Auntie, we can’t just - just leave it, can 
we?’ 
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To be-ofFered such gifts of fortune, to seek Com- 
mercial Lane and to find — the day before Christmas 
Eve and by lamplight too — The Lind of Green Ginger, 
dark, narrow, mysterious road to •Heaven, to Fairy 
Land, to anywhere, anywhere, even to South Africa, 
which was, the goal of all men’s longing, the place 
where Father liv^ in a ro»davel, the4)lace . . . 

• HSr aunts jvere'^ovin^away. Relentlessly, majesti- 
cally, with shifts* well lifted from the muddy road, and 
firm boots laced against the slithery grease of the 
pavement, they moved forward. 

‘But A.untie, we must stay, mustn’t we? We shall 
come back, , shan’t we? We must just look, just a 
little look?’ ,If she were very modest in her requests, 
she might perhaps break ^ this monstrous spell of 
indifference. 

‘Now c^me along, Joanna, and don’t be a naughty 
girli’ chanted Aunt Kate In the accepted formula. 

‘But Auntie . . .’ 

‘Hurry up, dear, ’and waljf nicely. Don’t drag your 
feet like that. It^spoils your new boots. Yes, of 
course we shall come back some time. Well, Emily, 
what about some chestnuts for the turkey stuffing? 
Mother said that if there w'ere any .nice ones . . .’ 

The three moved pn. 


§4 

In the summer of 1914, misfortune came upon 
Joanna. Her father died w'hile on an expedition 
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through the*Traiiskei, and she failed to matriculate in 
Mathematics and Latin. 

‘Her aunts Kate* and Emily — Aunt, Helen, now 
safely married, had children,. of her own, and Grand- 
mother was dead — became seriously perturbed about 
their niece’s £uture. The Reverend Robert Harringly 
Burton had left a will but no money. All his earthly 
goods had been expended upon the Migsion Cc^lpgc. 
The house in Park Street had been maintained partly 
by remittances every year from Fort Carey, and Joanna 
was just eighteen. They wept a little over the combined 
misfortune. 

Joanna did not weep, but with a stiff little smile and 
a queer pain in the side of her chest, she SQjighl her two 
great friends at the Kingsport High School, Agnes 
Darlington and Rachel Harris. 

They took counsel together. 

Joanna told them the facts as she had heard them, 
then added the real vause* of her. fears. 

‘Of course this meaijs that 1 can’t go to Fort 
Carey.’ 

They nodded sympathetically. Both gkls knew that 
Joanna regarded England as a place from which one 
sailed for South Africa, or possibly China or Bolivia 
or Thibet, "or anywhere attractively remote. Yet all 
roads hitherto had led to Fort Carey at last. 

‘You can still travel,’ said Rachel firmly. ‘You can 
always do what you want to do, if you want hard 
enough.’ , 

‘Darling, it’s beastly for you. Come alhd stay with 
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my family in Manchuria,’ murmured Agnes, bitirtg a 
daisy stalk. 

The)* lay together in a corner of th^ cricket ground, 
and as Rachel was a prefect, and Joanna the tennis 
captain, and all three in fhe sixth form, they were left 
undisturbed in Olympian detachment. ^ 

‘All that you have to do is to want enough,’ said 
Rachel. §he was a small ardent Jewess, with the rich 
beauty of her Vafe and most decided opinions. ‘Look 
how I fought my parents to get them to let me try for 
Somerville. People will always give way to you if you 
•really moan to do something, and all getting on in life 
is making people give way.’ Rachel always talked as 
though she Icnew all about life. As a matter of fact, 
her physical and mental maturity was remarkable, 
though not so remarkable" as Agnes and Joanna 
thought. ‘It’s your own fault, Joanna, if you’re a lazy 
littjp hound. Look at the way you messed up your matric. 
It’s the indolent pepple^ pleaj^t and popular like 
yourself, who make things so hard for the fighters. 
We’re never so nice as you are because we see beyond 
our noses and try td get there.’ 

‘Rachel, dearest, don’t scold to-day. Our beloved 
Joanna is distressed,’ remarked Agnes, peacefully 
weaving a daisy-chain but glancing froili Rachel’s 
vehement little face fo Joanna’s flushed agitation. 

‘Joanna wouldn’t like me half so much if I didn’t 
scold her. She prefers to think of her friends as more 
clever and virtuous than herself, because this excuses 
her from making the efforts that she ought to 
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make, and justifies her illusions about a very wicked 
world.’ 

^My lamb,’ fomforted Agnes. ‘Rachel .went to a 
Suffragette meeting in the Town Hall last night, and it 
went to her head a little. TKe Hebrew mind takes its 
politics seriously, as Miss Phillips said in O.T. class 
yesterday.’ Rachel was, fortunately, one of those 
Jewesses with whom one could discuss anti7Semitisjn 
and jokes about Jews. ‘Don't let her^bother you. 'My 
family’s moving to Kirin Province next August. Come 
out with me when we leave school and we’ll see lovely 
things. Korea is cold, and Japanese hotels lactprivacy,' 
but they are clean and there are lovely down quilts and 
paper screens and friendly little policemen. And w^’ll 
go South to Yunnanfu, where the streets are full of 
brigands and mandarins, *and palanquins and swaying 
oxen dragging heavy carts.’ 

Joanna’s eyes grew dim with pleasure afid conspla- 
tion. She cupped hj^r^ chiu. on her long hands and 
smiled across at Agnes. 

‘It must be wonderful to be the daughter of a 
Chinese customs official.’ 

‘Not nearly so wonderful as to go to China because of 
your own efforts.^ It’s the curse of women to think of 
themselves' .just as “somebody’s daughter.’’ What do 
you think pf men who think of themselves as “some- 
body’s son’’?’ 

‘But that’s just how all the best sons in China do 
regard themselves. Joanna has a Chinese mind,’ said 
Agnes serenely. She and Joanna smiled at one another, 
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lazily, secretly, sharing a deep extravagaht love of the 
strange places where both had been born. Joanna’s 
mind became full of palanquins aftd exquisitely capari- 
soned camels, and temples with, roofs ingeniously 
curled, tinkling with bells and brilliantly coloured ; and 
as she smiled across the*daisies at her friends, she forgot 
that her h*eart was sore with disappointment and the 
shock of amputating from her personality an unknown 
but always anticipated father. She became intoxicated 
by her own vague, lovely vision of a world enriched 
with so many curious and coloured creatures. 

‘When I leave school I shall see all the world, and 
travel for ever and ever,’ she crooned dreamily. 

.The daisies opened their eyes wide in wonder that 
anyone, having seen them, should desire more abun- 
dant pleasures. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 

§ I 

S IX weeks lajler the declarati<5n of War provided an 
unmatriculated Joanna with the remunerative posi- 
tion for which her aunts had prayed. 

Sister Warren of the South Park .Nnrsing Home 
Kingsport, where Aunt Helen had stayed during the 
birth of her first baby, lost two valuable nurses, and 
had to attend to operations herself in consaquehce. 
Therefore she took Joanna into her office as assis- 
tant secretary at a salary of twenty-five shillings a 
week. 

Joanna thus left school for ever, bought three grey 
overalls and a fountain pen, pinned up her thick fair 
hair, and set herself to learn fche mysteries of petty c%sh, 
night-specials, and rgc^uced^ternjs. Because she was, 
beyond all her other loves, in love*with life, she found 
it very interesting. 

She was, moreover, an unexpected .success, for 
though she sometimes forgot messages, or sorted linen 
into the wrong bupdles, the nurses liked her. And even 
when she charged 4 a twice for soda-water, the patients 
liked her too. Her capacity for endowing the common- 
place with transcendental qualities enabled her to see 
South Park Nursing Home as the Best In England, her 
work there as Part of the Great Effort Made by Gallant 
Women to Win the War, and Sister Warren as a splen- 
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did Leader and Chief — an attitude of mind commonly 
appreciated by employers. 

^ 2 

One Monday mornfng, when Joann^i was closeted 
for two hours in a dark a^d stuffy cupboard sorting 
Imen* by the light of a hissing gas-jet, her long back 
ached with weariness, and her fingers with cold; but 
her mind was very happy. 

. • . For Queen Elizabeth raised a petticoat quilted 
*witK sil^r threads from her small crimson shoe. She 
took three paces forward and spoke as she dropped to 
a low curtsy^ 

‘Ah, Sir Walter, we doubted not your zeal but your 
discretion. Our cousin of Spain may break his teeth on 
this bone of contention; but we — we bide our time.' 

She rose slowly from her billowing skirts and moved 
like a ship in full sail^crogs {he«gjeaming floor. In the 
shadow behind hef, tall, handsome, but damnably 
proud, strode the man in slashed doublet pricked with 
seed-pearls. <Great Srops of pearl and filagree swung 
from his ears. As she turned in the dance, swaying to 
a tune from unseen fiddlers, he stood and looked dar- 
ingly into her eyes. 

. . . Joanna droppea three more towels into the linen 

bag ... 

‘If I had known other way to win, your majesty. If I 
had imagined how greater adventures might have been 
regained, if I could conceive what further means I yet 
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miglit use but to appease so powerful a displeasure, I 
would not doubt but for one more year to hold fast my , 
soul in my teeth tilPit were performed.' 

. . . Th/i hand* picking ^ up table-napkins were 
still . . . 

‘Aye, but when you fail then must a wo,man work. 
Hark ye. Sir Walter.’ She Jeaned a little nearer and he 
went down before her on one knee. In,the«candle-Ht 
alcove the moving jewels on her breast %hot ruby fire, 
deep royal amethyst, the clear water of diamonds. Glit- 
tering, perfumed and regal, she bent over him. ‘Think 
you,’ she said, and Joanna began with a nttfchahical* 
rhythm to throw table-napkins from one pjle to another. 
‘Think you I let my gentlemen run froija sea to sea, 
from cape to cape for the pillaging of ordinary prizes.? 
Think you I hold my honour so light a thing that by 
rank piracy ye might enrich it,? Think you^I have not 
here,’ she tapped her forehead and the great pearl quiv- 
ered, ‘devices which,<w»ere*I *o utter them, would freeze 
the seas and hold the palg moon spellbound.? But ah, 
this woman’s part, sister’s part, qyeen’s part, it is less 
easy than your wild adventures. For ev6ry ship that 
crosses the high seas draws after it a cord pulled from 
my heart. This way and that, warp and woof on the 
waters, the^ weave a web to draw, my sons to me home. 
I cannot see your sudden-flowering isles, your El 
Dorados glittering with gold, save in the treasure 
brought by you to England. I face no rack of Spain, 
save that the inquisition of my heart tears nerve from 
..nerve when I hear news that this lad died in the Azores, 
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this is Guiana, this on the Spanish coast.’* She pressed 
her hands to her eyes and stood swaying a little. 
Joanna poyr stood with her hands^gaipst her eyes. .It 
is all here, hete in my mind. I have seen without eyes, 
heard without ears. I have spread my nets ind drawn 
them home to my mind. Nets -would ye break my 
nets by a rash word, a shot fired in thi dark?’ 

He caught her hands and*covered them with burning 
kisseS*. ‘Ah, yi^ur majesty,*but I hope that there shall 
appear a way found to answer every man’s longing, a 
better Indies for your majesty than the King of Spain 
hath anyj which, if it shall please your highness to 
undertake, I will most willingly end the rest of my days 
in following the same.’ 

.* . . ‘Eiglfty-five, eighty-six. Damn. These should 
be the nineties.’ Joanna tucked Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Discovery of Guiana into her pocket and picked up a 
table-napkin ruefully, just^ as the office bell rang and 
she ‘had to turn and fly downstairs, three steps at a 
time to hurl herselfi unex’pectedly upon a tall young 
man who stood unseen in thte shadow. 

‘Oh, I’m so friglrtfully sorry!’ gasped Joanna. 

‘Not at all. Not at all. Why, it’s Miss Burton.’ 
They moved forward into the office and the light shone 
on his fair, good-looking face, his ‘slender, familiar 
figure. ‘I don’t suppose that you remember me. I’m 
Teddy Leigh. My people know your aunts and we sit 
near you in church.’ 

‘Why of course I remember. I,can always remember 
people’s faces, although I never know their names.’ 
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Joa«na stood still, a little breathless, and talking too 
much as she always did when shy. ‘I know that I shall 
get up and loo^k in the glass one morning j.nd say, 
“Dear me‘, I seem to know your face quite well, but I 
can’t remhmber your nameH’ ’ 

‘I, on the contrary,’ he saidj ‘can always remember 
as many nam^s as in a street directory, but bfit them on 
to the wrong faces. 

Joanna, accustomed to yoTmg men wljt) receivfed her 
more absurd statements with frozen manners and 
an outraged sense of the decorous, began to laugh. 
The young man laughed too, with charming.friendlU 
ness. He was, indeed a most charming young man 
altogether. 

‘But I thought that you were at Oxfbrd or some- 
where,’ said Joanna most incorrectly. 

‘Cambridge. I was. But there happens to be this 
little matter of a war on, |ind even inciprent curates 
become lieutenant-colonels, and whatnot, and I’ve been 
passed as a perfectly good*spec*iinen of British man- 
hood. No. Don’t look Sb sceptically at my grey suit. 
I do not go into camp until next Friday week. Mean- 
while my tailor. . . .’ 

‘You look frightfully pleased about it.’ 

‘I’ve jusjt been given the world to wear as a golden 
ball.’ 

Did he really say that? Or had he just said, ‘I’ve got 
nothing to wear, it’s an awful bore?’ 

He hadn’t. He w^ adding excitedly, ‘The world is a 
wonderful thing to wear at the end of your sword-belt.’ 
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‘O-oh,’ so nonsensical a young man wastan uncoven- 
anted mercy from Providence. 

It toqk joanna a moment before ,she could ask 
seriously, ‘Did you want anything sjjecial htre.?’ 

It appeared that the aunt who kept houSe for his 
father had a son, a detestable little urchin, who had an 
appendix. And, instead of removing th!b son, which 
wguldj, in Teddy’s opinion,’ be preferaTale, they pro- 
posed *to remcfye the appehdix, and sought a vacancy 
in South Park Nursing Home. And since Teddy was 
idling in the intervals of visiting his army tailor, his 
father at^J his aunt thought that he would be better 
employed by visiting Miss Warren. And so on. 

Joanna moved to the desk to consult the book. 
Te<fdy looked at her. She was tall and grandly pro- 
portioned, like an immature young goddess. Soft 
golden hairs curled graciously against her firm, milky 
neck. Her full lips, parted ^eagerly, belied the severity 
of her nose and brow; her blue eyes, deep-set below 
heavy lids, laughed at*a pleasant’ world. She appeared 
to be a singularly happy and* healthy creature. 

Teddy Leigh drew towards her happiness and youth 
as a chilled traveller draws towards a fire. She seemed 
so young, so strong, so sure that life was good. He, 
who snatched sudden joys from an uncertfkin world, 
looked at her with envious longing. She seemed as 
strong and stablished as a golden tower. 

He nearly told her so, but decided instead to say, 
‘Have you an extra room in your pursing home? I am 
suddenly afflicted by a malady of the heart.’ 
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She thought his facetiousness refreshing after the 
solemnities of a middle-aged world. Besides, her 
acquaintance w^th Sir Walter Raleigh madf her think* 
pretty speeches very becoming in a tall young man. 

Detestable though the mother’s sister’s son’s per- 
sonality might be, Teddy Leigh came to visit him six 
times at Sout’h Park Nursing Home, and ^t the sixth 
time he told Joanna that he loved her. 


§3 

Joanna had frequently been in love before, .with 
Hiawatha, with the Scarlet Pimpernel, with Corio- 
lanus, Christabel Pankhurst and a colonel who came to 
lecture at Kingsport High School on itrabia, whose 
name she had unluckily forgotten. 

But what befell her when Teddy Leigh drew her into 
Miss Warren’s sitting-ro<jm and shut the door so 
quietly, was something very different. 

He said, ‘My dear, I love you. I adore you. I can- 
not live without you.’ 

He kissed her as she had never Imagined kisses. He 
held her in fierce, impatient arms. He brought the 
structure of her tranquillity toppling about her. She 
was posseted by an overwhelming desire for tears, to 
be left alone to cry and cry, and 'then to sleep away the 
exhaustion that his kisses brought. He left her tremu- 
lous, but exultant in a world grown suddenly quite 
strange, its values twisted. 

When Rachel Harris came home from Oxford for 
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the Easter vacation, Joanna took her for a walk aldng 
the embankment of the River Leame to tell her that 
she was engaged to Teddy Leigh/ 

‘Good Heavens. You’re mad,’ crigd Rachfel. ‘Why, 
you hardly know him.’ 

‘That’s the lovely parf,’ said Joanna. ‘Pur marriage 
will be one ’long voyage of discovery.’ 

•The oijly sort of voyage you’ll ever make then,’ 
prophesied RaoheJ gloomily. ‘Why, he was going to be 
a clergyman, wasn’t he,? And his father’s a retired 
bank manager and his mother died years ago. And 
they haven’t any money. Good gracious, my dear child, 
what about your travels,? What about your ideals?’ 

Jpanna made a little comic gesture. ‘I’ve forgotten 
those trifles,^ she said, ‘My dear, he’s adorable. 
You’ll love him. He says the most ridiculous things in 
the world. I never knew that men could be so silly. 
And ^t the same time, so frightfully, so - so good. He 
wants to be good. He’s, ^ he’s ^tjjat sort of person, 
Rachel. I love him.' 

‘You don’t love a slum rectory in Birmingham. 
However, it’s not nfy business. You’re all the same. 
I hear you sound so frightfully keen on things, work 
and books and a career, then the first /nan comes who 
says he loves you and away you go . . » everything for- 
gotten. Oh, what is the use of fighting and struggling 
to make it possible of women to work? You don’t care. 
You don’t care.’ Rachel had one of her unexpected 
lapses from the r 61 e of strong, s>lent — or sometimes 
most voluble - young woman, and began to cry. 
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It endedoby Joanna, who rarely cried, lending the 
humiliated Rachel a pocket handkerchief, and the two 
friends walking with linked arms along the» twilit river- 
path. 

‘Whatever happens, it ■^on’t make any difference 
to my loving you and Agn^is. But oh, Rachel, this 
damned war. This damned war. SuppoSe he never 
comes back? Suppose . . .'Oh, blind or crippled «r any- 
thing, anything. If only I may hav^ him to look 'after 
him. Rachel, if there’s a God — ’ 

‘There isn’t,’ said Rachel, gloomy but indomitable. 

‘If there’s a God, He must let me have him •back, 
just somehow, anyhow. In the world. Alive.’ 

‘You don’t really feel like that. It’s a madness, ^’^ou 
really love islands and places more than you’ll ever love 
people. Don’t I know you? It’s the hysteria of this 
damned war.’ 

‘It’s not, it’s not. You don’t know what* you’re^ talk- 
ing about. You dof>’t know Teddy.’ 

‘I know you, my love. However, it’s no use, I 
suppose, talking about it. This is a disease. Do look 
at that adorable little house wearing its phimney all on 
the side of its head like a best hat.’ 

Rachel was, 90 the whole, unsympathetic. 


§4 

Old Mr. Crowle in Number 7 was still alive. 

He had been operated upon three times for cancer of 
the tongue and now he could neither feed himself nor 
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speak. His restless, despairing little eyes* hunted the 
shadows of the darkened room until they rested on 
Joanna. 5h£ sat stiffly in her chaif by the bed, tryiifg 
not to look frohi the basins and forceps on the' dressing- 
table that she had prepared to the bandag’ed horror 
which was old Mr. Crdwle’s face. , 

She told herself, ‘He was a hardware merchant and 
a Unikariap. He used to sin^ bass in the*Philharmonic. 
He had a wife*wliom once he must have loved, as I 
love Teddy. That mouth kissed her.’ She began to 
shudder violently. 

• Old Mr. Crowle saw the outline of her young figure 
against the shadow. Among the nightmare humilia- 
tion^ and unrealities of his illness, her youth and comeli- 
ness alone assured him that life had once held sweet and 
wholesome pleasures. Seeing her shiver, he thought 
that she must be cold, sitting so quietly there in the 
darkened room. His plump, feeble fingers moved on 
the counterpane and fumljjed for Jier arm. 

Joanna began to pray.- 

‘Oh God, if you exist, why do you let such things 
be possible? Such Kbrror, such pain? The world is 
lovely, lovely. But You won’t let us see its loveliness 
because of this frightful cruelty of ojjr bodies. Such 
terrible things happen to people’s bqdies. ^nd then 
it doesn’t matter how bbautiful the world is.’ The seek- 
ing fingers found her wrist. ‘Oh don’t . . . don’t let 
him touch me. I can’t bear it.’ The shadows jeered at 
her. ‘You’ve got to bear it. You can’t hurt the poor old 
thing. You can’t escape from pity. Pity will pursue 
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yoti always.* If you run away from here, it is out in the 
streets, it is on the battlefields. It is in your private 
r®om, everywhere.* It has marked you ,dQwn. YovI 
can’t escape, ever.’ 

The large gold watch beside Old Mr. Crowle’s bed 
had a soft fluttering tick. The Small second hand chased 
round and round as though racing the time till Old Mr. 
Crowle should die. 

Joanna dared not look fo see how long she* would 
have to sit until Nurse Brooks should come on duty. 
She dared not breathe deeply, because below the faint 
perfume of eau-de-Cologne the air was tainted with 
blood and corruption. She dared not think of Old Mr. 
Crowle, because it was not he alone who lay there. It 
was Teddy and all men whom women 'had lovecl. It 
was youth, and the recklessness of physical beauty. 
Everything fair and brave and strong could come to 
that helpless perversion of humanity. Not war alone 
menaced the loveliness and worth of life. 

‘If life is like this,”she tKought. ‘I don’t want to go 
on living.’ 

She made a violent effort of will to escape from her 
body in the darkened room. Her mind* fought for its 
liberty. 

‘Teddy_, Tediy,’ she called. 

He came running towards her along the goat-path 
leading to the Dam. The tall reeds shook their spears 
beside them. Hand in hand they ran, till the golden 
willows tossed theii; fountains above the water, which 
was warm and dark, with a firm soft surface like brown 
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agate. From far away on the thorny hillsiHe, a Kaffir 
boy played three little soft notes oij a pipe, limpid and 
clear as thi Abater. They stepped into the .boat and 
pushed out above the forest of featlfery grefn weeds, 
waving below the watei^, If she put down her hand, 
she could fe^l them there, soft as a kitten’* fur, between 
her fingers. 

*Now Wfc sail to Manoaij’ said Sir Walter Raleigh. 
‘The willows are ‘fountains of gold. The kopjes are 
silver mountains. Here will I kiss the bowl of bliss . . .’ 

There was a sudden movement from the bed. 
/oanha saw a dark stain spreading softly across the 
sheet. 

Old Mr. Cffowle died of haemorrhage after his third 
operation. 

‘A mercy, poor old thing,’ said Nurse Brooks. 

‘We must send a nice wreath,’ said Sister Warren. 
‘But really. I’m glad he’s gone. These cancer patients 
are so trying.’ 
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THE-TACE OF FACTS 

§ < 

‘f)UT we must look facts in the face, mustn’t we, 
X3Mrs. Leigh?’ Mr. ^Boyse, the curate, shifted 
his tea-cup and took the last of JoannaJs soone^. 

‘No, no. There are some facts that y6u should never 
look in the face. Some facts are like Medusa. Their 
faces would turn you to stone.’ 

Mr. Boyse looked at Joanna with round**eyel and 
an expression that hovered between a^ausement and 
disapproval. He could not make up his mind if* she 
were joking or being smart. Mrs. Leigh had a reputa- 
tion in Letherwick for being a bit too smart. Poor 
thing, she had a lot of trouble, of course, ^But trouble 
should be meekly born. It should be grateful fcr the 
pity of the fortunate. If should not aspire to wit, to 
ridiculous gaiety. It sfiould not - the curate’s eye 
travelled down from Joanna’s bright, if shapeless green 
jumper to her shabby, smart shoes - it should not wear 
green stockings. 

He reminded Joanna that she was a Poor Thing by 
asking, ‘How is your husband?’ 

‘He’s much better. The air here is splendid. Really, 
he’s able most days to lead a perfectly normal life.’ 

‘That’s splendid, splendid Thanks, I will have 
another scone — er—'er — bread and butter will do, 
thanks. The climb up here does give you an appetite. 
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Two miles is it? Two and a half, I should sdy, and three 
by the low road. Pretty awful roads, what? But they 
put beefnnio you. Beef, eh? that’sVhaf Captain Lei^h 
wants. A little more beef. Does he use ^‘beefers,’* 
dumb-bells, you know? I use ’em every * morning. 
Eugene Sandow. Great chap. But he .got fat, you 
know. Dreadful pity. I must get your husband to try 
difmb^bells.’ , 

T’m afraid that he’s hardly up to dumb-bells yet, he 
gets very tired still about the farm.’ 

‘Ah, but we’ll soon have him on his feet again.’ If 
trouble will not be mfeek, then it must be ignored. We 
must have nothing tedious to sadden us. ‘I hear that 
he’s writing, a book. That’s awfully interesting. I 
wanted to talk to him . . .’ 

Joanna was hardly listening. She was wondering 
about Teddy, and whether he had got over his mood, 
after, tramping like that out to the cow-house. Going 
off without saying a vjord* 

She felt miserably apologetic, with that sick ache 
at her throat which always attacked her when she was 
most conscious of Teddy’s unhappiness. She had failed 
him again, of course. She was always failing him. If 
only she had remembered to post thaj: letter about the 
linseed cake, it would have gone ofF.three.‘days ago, 
and the consignment might have reached the station 
before now. It was her fault, and yet she cursed the 
malignity of fate which made her pull the unposted letter 
from her jersey pocket just when Teddy was standing 
there. Facts, thought Joanna. Those were the facts 
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of life; her forgetfulness, and the cake not arriving, and 
Teddy’s temper, when he must on no account be 
upset, and Mf. Boyse eating the last soone, which 
meant that the children would have to go without, for 
she had ho time to bake* some more. Though she 
seemed always to be cooking at odd times of the day 
and evening, so often the most essential things some- 
how ran short. 

It could not be helped. If only Mr. Boyse would go 
away. His jolly complacent optimism infuriated Joanna. 
It would outrage Teddy’s jangled nerves. People 
had no business to find life so simple. 

She wanted to say, ‘Oh, do go away.^ Do go away, 
and let me have a moment of peace to wyite to Agnes. 
I want to hear from Agnes more than anything in the 
world just now, and how should she write if I never 
answer her letters? How can she know that I am 
pursued through the days by little irritating duties, and 
whenever I find as h®**" vrite, they capture me, 
they swarm all over me^ and before I have swept them 
away, the time has gone?’ 

Mr. Boyse was saying, ‘But I said to her, “My dear 
young lady, I know that you are one of these modern 
young women wjio think that they can get on all right 
without 6rganized religion, yet don’t you think that 
you are npssing something, do you never feel an empti- 
ness?’’ ’ Mr. Boyse leaned above his tea-cup, breathing 
heavily. Joanna wished that he would go, yet seeing 
his warm, earnest fate, she could not refrain from look- 
ing sympathetic. Her distraction lay always in her 
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loving heart, which warmed too easily to pity. She 
knew just how people felt when they knocked at your 
door for.pity and it slammed in their face. Her doar, 
she reflected, ’must be a trifle loose pn its hiliges from 
standing so long ajar. 

She was feeling tirecl,’so tired that the brown tea-pot 
weighed at* least a ton. She had been up since soon 
after flvdf. lighting the fire "because she* had no oil left 
for the stove and Xeddy wanted a cup of tea. ijind then 
it was time for milking and for the children to be 
called, and all the clamour of the day tumbled on top 
t)f her. 

‘Hullo, Bop^^se. By Jove, it’s good to see you. So 
you’ve managed to climb up to our mountain loose- 
nesses?’ 

Teddy stood in the doorway, making a sensation. 
Joanna knew that he had got over his mood. He was 
elatpd agam, blown to the airy heights of his own 
ephemeral happiness. ^She,could sge him, seeing himself 
as he stood there, fascinating the curate, handsome, 
tragic, debonair Captain Leigh, in his college tie, and 
his leather gaiters, *his slender elegance encased as it 
were in bucolic roughness, the gassed, tubercular 
ex-officer, who had given everything^ and yet remained 
undefeated, gallant, radiant with perilpus charm. Well, 
he was happy agaifi, anyway. Joanna’s burden of 
fatigue fell off her like the weight of Christian’s sins. 
She began to laugh almost hysterically. 

‘Loosenesses, fastnesses, you know,’ she explained 
to the curate’s puzzled face. ‘Scatterthwaite’s roof is a 
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bit* loose, you know ; a tile off, Teddy says. So we can’t 
call it our mountain fastnesses.’ 

• She was watdiing*Teddy pull out his beauti&il purple 
silk handkerchief ^nd dust his slim white'fingers. How 
unlike a farmer he looked.* The darling, the darling. 
The anxious tenderness that He aroused in her pulled 
at her heart. 

He came towards her an'd laid a careless hs*d on her 
shoulder. She felt stupid with relief that his mood had 

‘Any tea, woman, tea, tea, tea, blast ye.^’ He 
removed the cover of the tarnished silver dishi* ‘ You’vfi 
eaten all the scones, you skunks.’ 

‘Talking of skunks,’ observed Joanna^ pouring .out 
tepid tea, because in her pleasure at Teddy’s returned 
tranquillity she had forgotten to fetch the kettle, 
‘Colonel Badderley said that if you went to Nova 
Scotia and brought back a dozen skunks and built Jittle 
houses for them on Jthe mopr, in three years’ time you 
would have thirty-six dozen, and in six years . . .’ 

‘We should all make* our fortune. Boysc, will you 
come in with the deal.? Blast this filthy tej. My wife is 
an angel, Boyse, but she makes tea like cabbage water, 
and is always forgetting to brush her nails.’ 

He beg^n teasing her, his gentle drawling voice 
aiming sharp little arrows of raillSry at the tender places 
in her seff-esteem, until she shivered with soreness. 
She told herself, ‘He is feeling better. He can’t help it. 
It’s the pains of convalescence. He’s feeling that he 
was rather a pig, and he’s taking it out of us both to pay 
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himself back.’ But she was interrupted in her thoughts 
by the sound of wheels, and Thorley’s booming voice, 
and then* her children’s laughter. 

‘Yes, yes. Come in, darlings. Here’s Mr. Boyse. 
Pat, dear, say “How do you do’’ nicelv. Oh, Pam, I 
told you to take your scarf.’ 

The two little girls created a diversion in the firelit 
sittingj-robm. Pamela danosd forward eagerly, her eyes 
bright with exiitoment, her Ifttle button of a nose red 
with cold. Patricia, pulling off her woollen gloves, 
sidled ostentatiously round the table away from Mr. 
Boysft. She was slender and fair, with a skin so delicate 
that colour b^ew up and down behind it like flames 
behind glass., A lovely child, fragile and stubborn and 
self-conscious, who turned on Mr. Boyse a look of 
sullen hostility, then drooped her long dark lashes, and 
stooped over the fire, warming her hands. She took off 
her felt hat, shaking her mass of fair, waving hair, and 
went forward to the tabl«k. With* a movement extra- 
ordinarily like her father’s, she lifted the cover of the 
dish. 

‘Aren’t there any scones for us? Mother, haven’t you 
left any scones for us? Oh, Mother, and I was so 
longing for a scone, a little round buttery scone, all 
hot with currants in it. All the way up the Jiill in that 
horrid rattly cart that makes my head ache, so, I was 
thinking, “Never mind. Mother said we’ll have scones 
for tea.’’ ’ 

‘But darling.’ Joanna gave a' conscience-stricken 
glance at Mr. Boyse’s purple face. 
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‘I think that you are a horrid, cruel mother. You 
always think of visitors before you think of us. If the* 
house wa? burning down, you’d always .rulti fo rescue 
other littlf girls before Pam and me. We’re always 
thinking of ways how to please you. I laid the table 
for breakfast this morning all myself, and.you hardly 
said “Thank you.’’ And you couldn’t even keep one 
little scone . . .’ 

She fled sobbing from the room. 

‘My elder daughter,’ observed Teddy, ‘would have 
made an excellent militant suffragette. What a pity we 
gave women the vote. People like Patricia ‘will miss 
their vocation. But perhaps she will become a Bolshe- 
vist.’ 

‘Oh my little daughter, my, darling, my darling,’ 
cried Joanna to her stricken heart, shocked by com- 
punction and by foreboding at such vehenjence, such 
resentment, such bitter sen’se of wrong. 

Mr.Boyse shiftedHhis bulk uncomfortably in the arm- 
chair and turned to Pamela. ‘Are you the little girl 
who rides every day down to schqpl in the milk-cart?’ 
he asked. 

Pamela helped herself placidly to another slice of 
bread and butter. ‘No. Pat goes to school. But I 
sometimes • ride down in the ruilk-cart to meet her. 
And it’s not a cart, but a float, although it goes on 
wheels.’ Pamela was a sociable child, accustomed to 
the Ailing in of some hiatus left by the devastating 
violence of her sister’s temperament. She slid down 
now from her chair and laid her hand on the curate’s 
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fat knee. ‘I am very good, though not so clever as Fat. 
And I like you very much, though your hands are 
Turry. Will you marry me when I grow up?’ 

‘Er — er — certainly, my dear,’ said the cUrate, em- 
barrassed but somehow gratified. 

‘That makes my fifth husband,’ remarked Pamela 
complacently. ‘I hope that you don’t cough at night 
lil^e Qaddy, so that I shall hive to sleep ih the box-room 
too. It makes’^ cleavage between husband a;id wife, 
I think, don’t you? My doll Malcolm has eighteen 
wives. Mummy, may I have some of that cake? the 
®ne that’* gone a bit sad in the middle?’ 

The facts, as Joanna had admitted, wore no agreeable 
face. 

She had ‘married Teddy, Leigh in the second year 
of the War, when she was Just nineteen. Nine months 
after their brief honeymoon at Scarshaven, Patricia had 
been born,amostdel icate but beautiful baby. In 1917, 
Teddy came home fdr a gunnery course, and went back 
to France leaving Joanna in the house at Park Street, to 
await the arrival of Pamela. In June, 1 9 1 8, he returned 
to England for good, and wrote to his wifo from the 
Yorkshire Military Sanatorium. 

Joanna, leaving her babies with the aunts’ at Kings- 
port, went to Wellingham to see him. She hated the 
rows of huts with open sides, the 'scrubbed floors, the 
bleak cleanliness of the officers’ quarters. The courage 
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which had supported her during her journey became 
transformed to fury at the sight of Teddy on his hospi- 
tal bed, his body — Her gay slender boy’s body*— shaken 
and tortured by t^e racking cough. She* could not face 
the hunted anguish of his eyes, the twisted jokes that he 
made to her.^ 

Down in the waiting-room, she interviewed the 
military doctor, a kind colonel accustomed te such 
grievous work. But he was not accustomed to women 
who took it in Joanna’s way. 

‘How dared they do that to him?’ she stormed. 
‘How dared they? How dared they? Blast them, damft 
them, blast them!’ 

She was shaken and blinded by rage. She stood 
beside the wooden table, locking and unlocking her 
hands and swearing with a hushed vehemence of pro- 
fanity. ‘Swine. Huns. Bloody brutes. Damn them.’ 
She used expressions that .she thought she had ijever 
heard, astonishing Jiersclf ,and_ the colonel who had 
thought her a lady. 

Then she put her hands over her face and stood very 
still. 

When she withdrew them, he saw that she was 
smiling steadily. .‘I’m so awfully sorry. I did not mean 
to treat yoji to tfcat outburst. I don’t know what came 
over me. Teddy says that you’ve been so kind. I do 
apologize.’ 

‘Please don’t. I do understand. I am so sorry. But 
you know we must* remember that it was amazing, 
considering his record, that he lasted as long as he did.’ 
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‘His record? His record? What do you mean?’ 
‘Well, I mean that his lungs can’t have been in 
such a bad .state. I mean that old patch . . . er . 

I . . .’ 

He stared at her, for she was staring at*him with 
wide blue eyes. ‘You don’t mean that yoji didn’t. . . . 
I mean . . f Good God, didn’t the woman know that 
sha had married a consumptive? 

‘Please go on. I . . . I’m jUst a little stupid.’ 

It was she who was quite composed now, shocked 
into stillness. 

• ‘Well, «f course, I ‘mean that that old trouble, when 
he was a boy, sent to Davos, you know ... I mean that 
it w^s remarkable they passed him in the first place. 
He confesses that he was surprised. Of course, it was 
madness. Considering how deeply rooted the trouble 
was, it is nothing short of miraculous that he kept going 
so lopg. His mother, of cowse, he tells me, picked up 
in a wonderful way before sbe die^ in Switzerland. It’s 
no use blinking at the fact that he’s got a wretched 
history. But that’s no reason why we need give up 
hope. None ^ all. it’s largely a matter of keeping up 
his spirits. He was going to be a clergyman, wasn’t 
he?’ , 

‘He wanted to be. He was at Cambtidgtv^ 
‘Madness, of course. He never should l\sve tried 
anything but an open-air life. However . . . there’s no 
reason, absolutely none, why we should not get him 
on his feet again. Farming, poultry or something like 
that, I should say. We shall have to keep his spirits 
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up. That will depend largely on you, Mrs. Leigh. 
Are you staying here.^’ ^ 

T have to gt> back to Kingsport to-night. ‘My chil- 
dren are there. Rut I can come again. Friday, perhaps, 
ril arrange to stay.’ 

‘Ah. You*have a family?’ 

She nodded, pulling on her gloves and *avoiding the 
grave compassion of his glance. ‘Two little girls.’* 

‘Are they pretty well?’ 

She glanced up, startled at the significance of his 
casual question. The solid earth of her world cracked 
beneath her. She stared into a bewildering abyss.* Such 
questions meant . . . meant . . . 

‘Oh, yes, yes,’ she whispered. 

‘Oh, I say, Mrs. Leigh.’ Suddenly he was appalled 
by the stricken terror of her face. He saw what the 
tall maturity of her figure and the anxious gravity of 
her voice had hitherto hidden, how young she wa% and 
how defenceless. St^ whs votlyng but a child, and he 
had laid upon her the burden ctf an intolerable fear. 

‘Please, please don’t look like that. It’s all right. 
We’ll get him all right. You know# You know. 
There’s no reason why tuberculosis should be heredi- 
tary. It’s by no means established yet that there’s 
certain d^ger.’* 

She Hashed on him a smile of disquieting brilliance. 
She said, ‘It’s quite all right. I’m not going to lose 
my head again. Be kind to him, please,’ and turned 
about and fled, leaving the poor man more troubled 
than he had been by anything for years. 
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Walking to the station, her tread was unusualfy 
light and gay. She inspected the groceries and woollen 
stockings m the little country shops. She bought a copjf 
of Home Chat an the station bookstall, and looked at 
the fashions while eating hhr tea in the refreshment 
room. She ordered three eccles cakes, and ate them 
with enjoyment, wiping up from her plate the flaky 
crumb? of pastry, and nibbling luxuriously. For eccles 
cakes were luxuries in war tinte, and only in country 
station refreshment rooms could you eat three at a time. 

But back in the train, alone in a third-class carriage, 
her fears stfooped down upon her. Teddy, Teddy . . . 
Her young body writhed in torment at his pain. 
Patricia, Pam^a. What had she done to them? 

Why had he never told her? Switzerland? Of course 
he had told her that he had been to Switzerland. He 
did not like the mountains. They were too much on 
top of^one another, he said, fts though the Lord were 
trying to economize spa(;e. They looked like cakes with 
pink icing on at sunstet time. The Swiss were great 
goths. 

He thought that fie was all right. He had , been 
.passed for the*army. That was why he was so much 
delighted. 

He had said, ‘They’ve given me the world to wear,’ 
didn’t he, didn’t he? 

She sat up very straight, gripping her handstogether 
on her lap. 

‘I know him so little. What after all, do I know of 
him?’ 
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' She realized that she had been in his company only 
four times : during^^ the brief period of their courtship 
at the Park Street Nursing Home, during the ten day^ 
of their .marriage and honeymoon, during the three 
weeks of his gunnery course, and now. Yet during 
those three years he had beeri her constant companion. 
She had built up a picture of him, solid^and unques- 
tioned. 

‘I am married to a stranger, she told herself. 

*I am hateful, because in his misery, I have still pity 
for myself.’ 

In her aunt’s house at Kingsport, she knelt between 
the cot and the cradle where her two children lay. 

‘My darlings, I’m so sorry. I didn’t^mean to bring 
you into this horrid world, with this - this - hanging 
over you. I didn’t know. I didn’t know. Oh, and 
Teddy didn’t know either. He thought that he was 
cured. He thought that as he was curecl his mother 
didn’t count. It’s, not always hereditary. The doctor 
says it’s not always hereditary. Oh, don’t hate us. 
Don’t hate us. Oh, Go'd, God, God, don’t let them be 
consumptive.’ 

She bit her hand to check the choking sobs. 

It was no use. Patricia woke up and began to whim- 
per. Joanna gathered her up into her arms, and sat 
rocking her backwards and forwards on the floor, while 
the tears- ran down her cheeks as though they would 
never stop. 
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§3 

Scatterthwaite lay two and a half mileJfe from Lether- 
wick in Lindtfrsdale. Like many otfeer- farms in the 
North Riding of York^ire it had a house built of 
grey stone, •yith a steep roof of dark slate. The house 
faced a narrbw strip of garden with some gooseberry 
bushed, a mossy path and**a weed-grown flower-bed. 
The back opened •on to a yard entered by two* gates: 
one from the high road over the hills, one from the 
low road round the Fell. Beyond the yard lay a potato 
patch,* anti surrounding that, and the house and the 
buildings, thre^ fields. Beyond the fields, which dipped 
in aTcup-like hollow, rolled mile after mile of the dark 
lowering moors. 

Joanna used to think that the house was like a ship, 
and the rolling curve of the moors like great ocean 
waveSk. Its windows at nighf shone like the port-holes 
of a tramp steamer, ploughing its w^ up the North Sea 
in dirty weather. She had ngver seen ships except 
in the Kingsport Dpcks and from the esplanade at 
HardrasclifF, but she felt sure that they were like this. 

They had come to Scatterthwaite after Teddy had 
received his discharge from the Yorkshire Military 
Sanatorium. With a gratuity from the Government 
and the legacy left by his father, now dead, they had 
bought the farm and hired an old foreman and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorley, to come aad live with them. 
The children slept in the big south room, with its 
square windows always open, and Teddy farmed with 
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six cows, four pigs, a little colony of white leghorns, 
and fifty black-faced half-bred sheep scampering on tfi^ 
‘moors. 

He had beefi here for five years, !ind he had lost 
money every year. He h^4 assets, but* no ready ^ 
money, and*small debts prospered as did nothing else 
on the land. Sometimes he felt pretty well, and some- 
times he felt very ill, and always he felt-a miserable dis- 
comfort of mind because he was rtot ’doing the thing 
that he had intended to do. He was trying to farm 
when he ought to have been a clergyman, and was cut 
off from all intellectual companionship, and 'felt so 
wretchedly useless and weak and ill. 

Joanna, also, was not a first-rate manager.' And 
Patricia was very delicate. 

Teddy attributed all his troubles to the War, and 
the Peace assured him that he had been right in 
thinking that good could never come from evil. He was 
indignant about fhe R*us5!ian -Revolution, the Anglo- 
Catholic movement, and the ‘Life of Christ’ which he 
had intended to write and could not. 

He became a guinea subscriber to /he League of 
Nations Union, receiving small pamphlets decorated ’ 
with a map of the world surrounded by stars. He 
belonge4 totht: British Legion vhichhad an ex-soldiers’ 
club in Letherwick. He continued to call himself 
‘Captain' Leigh. 

Joanna used to, welcome the pamphlets from the 
League of Nations Union, and ran her finger lovingly 
over the little maps. But she failed lamentably to take 
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an ii^erest in the question of Disarmament, or the J^o 
More War Movement, or the Letjierwick branch of 
the British Legion. 

She used at first to write long lettefs to hep friends, 
Agnes Darlington and JRachel Harris. But as the 
chickens increased and the prosperity t>f the farm 
decreasedj she had less and less time somehow to 
answer'Jetters. Therefore the letters which she never 
answered dwindled and dwindled. She seemed utterly 
removed from the world which she had known before 
her marriage. Besides, Agnes was now in China and 
iJacheh in*ftie Transvaal, lecturing in economics at the 
University thete. She said that South Africa was, on 
the T^hole, kind to Jews. 

So Joanna looked after the children and Teddy and 
the farm, and received occasional calls from Mr. Boyse, 
the curate, and Doctor Hutton, the doctor. 

Teddy never mentioned to her that as a boy he had 
been sent to Davos, nor th^t his rfltother had died of 
tuberculosis. 
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TrfE BLACK PIG 

§.1 

S IR WENTWORTH and Lady Marshall asked the Leighs 
to dine at Lindersdale Hall. When the’invitation at 
first came it was Teddy whoowas all eagerness to Accept, 
Joanna who doubted whether Mrs. ’Thorley could 
manage the children or whether the farm would 
collapse in their absence. 

‘Darling, we are modern parents. We must learn to 
be dispensable,' said Teddy; but when;the day of the 
dinner party arrived, he was seized at five o’clock "with 
such a fit of coughing that he sat on the hay in the 
cow-shed, holding his head and trying not to faint. 
The combination of nausea, dizziness and- exhaustion, 
which followed a cough'mg fit, seemed to Teddy 
unsuitable companions at 5 pa®tjr. He pulled himself 
together at last, and*w$nt indoors to tell Joanna that 
he did not want to go.. 

The sitting-room was dancing with, firelight and 
lamplight. On the floor, surrounded by strips of black 
silk and gay embroidery knelt Joanna in a blue petti- 
coat. She^ had pulled off her Qld wc^llen jumper in 
order to try on the dress that she was renovating, and 
her disordered hair fell in soft, bright waves over her 
bare shoulders. 

She loved dressmaking, especially when she could 
make new garments out of old. She dyed and cut and 
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tackgd with a rare audacity of speed that brought her 
gither astonishing success or devastating failure. Be- 
cause of her poverty she wore both successes and failure! 
with equal ostentation, so that thou^ she frequently 
looked shabby, she always fooked remarkable. 

She hardlj^ glanced up now at Teddy, but mumbled 
with her mouth full of pins. ‘My dear, this is going 
to be perfectly brilliant. I lAakc clothes by faith rather 
than by sight, an*d gamble on my touch of genius. 
This time I think I’ve won. It’s perfectly dazzling.' 

Teddy §wept out of his arm-chair a bundle of faded 
trimming, some artificial roses, and a fraying strip of 
gold brocade.* ‘You can put away all that,’ he said. 
‘The fierce he-man declines to endure the social 
inanities.’ 

He sat down in the chair and rested his head on his 
hands, dreading lest he should cough again. 

Joanna knelt upright, her petticoat strap slipping off 
her shoulder, a Hmg silver rose Tn her hand. She 
stared at him in dismay. Was it a mood, or did Teddy 
really not feel well erKJUgh to go? She knew his intense 
egotism and fhis perversity. She knew that he just 
might be making a bid for her sympathy. On the other 
hand, he might be really ill. • 

She wanted to go to the party. She, had fjplt during 
the long autumn days that she must have some moment 
of gaiety, of bright colours and warmth and light, or 
she could never face the bleak monotony of the winter. 
She had sewn her dress in a frenzy of excitement. She 
must go. 
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‘I don’t like the looks of the black pig,’ said Teddy. 

‘Mochen Dee?, Poor Mochen Dee? Isn’t he aU 
’right again? I told Thorley to keep an e^e on him. If 
he doesn’t get bfetter we shall have to §et the Vet. in.’ 

‘And pay I don’t know*hoy much. We’re not made 
of money.’ * 

He was fighting himself not to sound querulous, to 
be ironic perhaps and evdn a little acid, but not just 
cross with the irritation of the invllict. 

Joanna knew all about their financial situation. It 
was she who wrestled with the ruthless logic of accounts, 
but to-night she had wanted to forget, just for once, 
all disagreeable things. Yet she cried, ‘ Oh Teddy, 
darling, you’re tired. Don’t let’s go.’ 

He saw her flushed cheeks, the bright wilderness of 
her hair, her warm vitality. It was all wrong that she 
should glow with life and he be wasted with disease. 
His weakness became intolerable to him. 

‘It’s all right. Tm perfectly well. I’m a bit worried 
about the pig. Of course I’m going. Why, what 
dinner party would be complete without me? Lady 
Marshall thinks that I’m a charming fellow and very 
handsome. She told young Brindley so. 

Pamela and Patricia, playing on the floor with strips 
of brocade and, cotton reels from Joanna’s basket, had 
been whispering together since the first mention of the 
black pig. It was a famous pig, which had once dis- 
tinguished itself by winning first prize at Clarington 
Agricultural Show, and thus imparting to Scatter- 
thwaite an unwonted air of agricultural success. 
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Patricia, who considered that the grown-ups had 
ignored her existence for long enough, now began t<j 
sing in a high,^ shrill little voice; 

‘Qch, how sad indfted are we, 

Och, how sad indeed are we! - 
^here was grief and tribulation 

When we lost ou|k Mochen Dee.' 

• • 

‘Mochen Dee rfieans black pig in Welsh, Daddy,’ 
she explained. ‘I know some more.’ 

'Mary Jones, and Mrs. Thomas 
Came and laid our Mochen out. 

For pur Mochen’s gone to glory 
Oh, how sad indeed are we . . .’ 

‘What’s to lay out?’ asked Pamela, well trained as 
commentatof to her sister’s performances. 

‘It^ what you do when people die, like Thorley 
when we killed the pig* last Christmas, and you cut it 
up and rub it with salt, and if your hands are chapped 
it hurts like anything.’ 

‘Poor pig,’ «sighed Pamela. 

‘Lucky pig,’ said Patricia, who, having won no 
applause from her parents, turned gloomy eyes back 
to her work. ‘I think that it was a happy pig to die and 
go to heaven. People who go to heaven m^et Gentle 
Jesus who is always kind, and never goes out to parties 
and leaves little girls at home.’ 

‘I don’t like Gentle Jesus. His face in the pictures 
is always furry. I hate furry men. I’d rather go to the 
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Prince of Wales when I die. He’s much better look- 
ing.’ Pamela^had inherited her mother’s inconvenient 
capacity for hero-worship, and. at present inclined to 
one member of Royalty -yho had not a furry face. 

‘Well,* an^ way. I’d like t» die,’ continued Patricia, 
winding herself up to a satisfactory grievance. ‘Then 
people might be sorry that they went off to parties and 
left me behind, and made themselves lovely new dresses 
and only left me the bits to play with.’ 

The big tears brimmed up to her beautiful resentful 
eyes. Her small lips quivered. 

‘Oh, hell,’ muttered Teddy. ‘That kid’s my con- 
science. Whenever I’m feeling particularly intense and 
sorry for myself, she always comes on vdth a caricature 
of my own emotions.’ 

‘Oh darling,’ said Joanna, who did not bring up her 
children at all properly, apd who measured her iniquity 
in going to the party by the extent of her desire* to go. 
‘You shall have parties one day. Lots of them. And 
lovely silk dresses when, when . . .’ 

She did not say ‘when our ship comes in,’ because 
for her the merit of ships lay in their sailing out, away 
from Scatterthwaite and the North Riding and the 
grim menace of poverty, the hostility of the land, and 
the haunting fear of physical disease. 

§ 2 

Sir Wentworth Marshall was a small, frosted, pug- 
nacious creature, having a fringe of white hair round 
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his shining skull and blue eyes twinkling with perverse 
enthusiasm. His vagaries swept him from a plan for 
driving electric power gtations by the tides to a belief 
that the universal use of Latin wouFd abolish wars. 

' His ownership of a considf ralde portion of the surface 
of England enabled him to experiment wifh afforesta- 
tion, small holdings, and sugar beet, but his lack of 
any suitable strip of sea-coa5t somewhat ‘cramped his 
style with internatidnal frontiers and the tides. ‘ 

He continually exploited his position as landowner 
to^ attempt ^the impossible, and passed his time very 
pleasantly accomplishing nothing but a reputation for 
eccentricity. His wife, on the other hand, passed her 
time m a succession of small sensible accomplishments. 
She was a round ball of a woman, with immense energy, 
and the unshakable complacency of a mother of seven, 
conscious of duties numerically fulfilled — after all, the 
least ambiguous way of fulfilling anything. This achieve- 
ment had influenced her* whole cajeSr in the direction 
of numerical successes. She sat*upon ten committees; 
she was a justice of the peace, a voluntary worker for 
I.indersdale district under the Ministry of Pensions, the 
organizer of a Nursing Association, a Woman’s Insti- 
tute, a Girls’ Friendly, and a Mothers’ Union. She 
rejoiced in quotations like ‘Do the work, that’s nearest, 
though it’s dull at whiles,’ or ‘God’s in His^ heaven, 
all’s right with the world,’ and used them with effect 
when opening bazaars and new Chunch Halls. She was 
continually engaged in helping Lame Dogs over Stiles, 
though mildly resenting the tendency of lame dogs to be 
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independent rather than submissive. She had a fine 
sense of property, iwrhich affected her attitude towardg 
servants, pens'ioners, villagers, apd ‘Friendly" girls, and 
she enjoyed the Vinquenchable optimishi produced by 
an assured income, goo^ lye&lth and small imagin- 
ation. 

She had first suggested that the Leighs might be 
asked to dinner because "she had tried and failed to 
secure for Teddy a grant from the Ministry of Pensions 
to rebuild his pigsties; but when she remembered that 
for the same week-end, she had previously invited Sir 
Gordon Maclarran and Ix>rna Lavine, and nice' Freda 
Langham and Howard Norton, she wanted to postpone 
the dinner party. Sir Gordon was an engineer wfth an 
imperial reputation, Lorna Lavine, a Scottish-American 
sculptor, who had wandered round the globe making 
rugged but surprisingly successful busts»of American 
senators, Soviet ministers, Chinese War-lords and Thi- 
betan monks. Eric l^arshall was at the moment in love 
with her, an exercise «vhich, being without possible 
result in matrimony, his mother»thought quite profit- 
able. 

To these inappropriately distinguished guests. Lady 
Marshall explained what a nice couple the Leighs 
really weare, poor things, and how one had to be kind 
to thdm,,and what a nice fellow Captain Leigh really 
was, and how much she had been able to help him, and 
what a pity it was* that he had not married a sensible 
country woman who could help him with the farm 
instead of a little secretary from a Kingsport Nursing 
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Home, who knew nothing at all about poultry and dairy 
^ork. 

She liked tb create what she consideredto be a proper^ 
atmosphere- abflut her guests, lest afty should judge 
each other according to ^andards differing from hers. 
And since shp had been unable to prevent an undesir- 
able combination of lame dogs and great lions, she 
could at least assure her liorife of her estimation of the 
dogs. 

But right into the middle of her explanation, the 
lame does walked. 

Lorila Lavine, turning to greet the little secretary of 
a Kingsport Nursing Home, saw instead a tall, magnifi- 
cent young woman in a flamboyant dress of black and 
gold, cut far too low (the scissors had slipped at the last 
moment), about her splendid back and shoulders. 
Joanna’s eager vitality dimmed that evening her hus- 
band’s delicate charm. Witfl lips slightly p-arted and 
bright, glowing cheeksi) she seenftd to be a little 
breathless, a little defiant, brazeai in her determination 
to snatch from fortune one golden hour. 

To Sir Gordon, she said, ‘Oh, but my father knew 
the Eastern Transvaal awfully well. Didn’t you build 
the Wildebeestepoort Dam? He onoe wrote to me 
about it. How lovely to meet you.* 

To Lorna Lavine she smiled with a dazzling 'confi- 
dence. 

She began to tell the story of their misadventures 
during the drive from Scatterthwaite. The pony had 
got a stone in its foot, and the road had been rutted 
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and deep with mud, so she had taken ofF her shoes and 
stockings to tran\p about in the puddles. 

‘It was coid, but delicious, and the mud squelched 
scrumptiously through my toes. I Wanted to dance 
bare-focA under the modn, jput Teddy did not like it.* 
Teddy is always reminding me that I am a wife and a 
mother.’ ‘ 

She talked too much. *Her happy excited vqlce filled 
all the pauses in conversation with •absurd, exaggerated 
nonsense. She laughed at Sir Wentworth, she flirted 
ardently with Howard Norton, absorbing the vitality 
of the whole company and giving it out' ‘again with 
irrepressible animation. 

They went in to dinner. 

They ate oysters and clear soup and sole with mush- 
room sauce and grouse and ice pudding and cheese 
straws and wonderful heavy grapes. There were salted 
almonds in small silver dishes and tinted Venetiqri glass 
on the ivory laoe. From the dim shadows behind 
Joanna footmen appesyed like ghosts. When her table 
napkin slid from her knee, sopebody picked it up 
again for her. Her glass was filled without consulta- 
tion. In all her life she had never known anything 
quite so rich and wonderful. With dancing eyes and 
bubbling laughter, she said a^ much. Teddy, across 
the table, made one patient effort to repress her, then 
relapsed* into the silence of outraged dignity. 

Sir Wentworth, perfectly oblivious that any of his 
guests were behaving in an unusual manner, and 
believing Joanna to be a charming young woman, so 
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far as he was aware of her at all, began to explain hfe 
intention of planting a great new forest along the 
sfopes of the Five Fells. English labour,, said he, was 
out of the question. 

‘As a nation, we know nothing about tr^es. The 
island was once covered Hy forest, and noy look at it. 
What Englishman knows or cares for a bit of decent 
timber?* 

‘When we killed the trees we killed magic,,' said 
Lorna Lavine. ‘The Irish know that every tree has a 
personality, the permanent stable personality of form 
and colpup,* not the noisy, ephemeral personality of 
speech and action.’ 

Lady Wentwprth listened respectfully, because it was 
Lorna Lavine who said this, though she did not approve 
of nonsense at the dinner table. 

‘My husband wants to import foreign labour, Mr. 
North. Most unwise of hin> just now with all this 
unemployment. It might be done ^or a few months 
just to begin things, but t say that it would be far better 
to have a camp of ex-service men.' 

‘If they have character’ ; Sir Gordon was reverting to 
Lorna Lavine ’s* remark, his slow Scotch voice rolling 
his rrs deliciously. ‘Then the Scotch trees are the most 
friendly in the world. Canadian trees* are a wee bit 
overpowering, and South African trftes positively 
hostile.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ Joanna said quickly. ‘They have 
thorns instead of leaves, and the wa'it-a-bit bushes lie 
ready to pounce on you and hold you prisoner till the 
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s'iin shrivels you and travellers years afterwards find your 
withering skeleton. And the prickly pears are covered 
with tiny spears aihd the pepper trees givei no shade:’ 

‘I thojight you said that you’d left Africa when you 
were a fpw months old?’» 

‘Yes, I did, but I’m goin^back there again. I know 
all about it. I know all about everywhere — Mexico, 
Labrador, B,urma, Tehejan. I’m going, you« know.’ 
She challenged them^ sweeping dier excited glance 
round the table. ‘I’m going everywhere and going to 
see everything, all the queer places that nobody has ever 
seen, and I shall have to start soon, I sh«il soon be 
thirty and I haven’t even seen London yet.’ 

‘Don’t go, Mrs. Leigh,’ said Lorna !tavine. ‘Believe 
me, when you’re at home you can always imagine that 
foreign countries will be lovely and surprising. It is 
harder to believe when you have been to them and got 
hung up in trains and bitten by insects and divided 
from your friends^and infected with fever.’ 

‘Don’t you thinkj’ interpolated Eric Marshall, who 
considered that Lorna had listened to other people for 
long enough, ‘that places are always Just what you 
think they’ll be? There’s no surprise in travel, and 
that’s its hideous secret. Places are just like their 
picture postcards. I remember when 1 went to Venice 
during ftiy firbt Long Vac., I found Raphael Tuck 
scrawled all over it in my mind.’ 

‘But that’s just why I must go,’ cried Joanna. ‘I know 
that my places are' lovely, so I should see them lovely. 
I know I should be a happy traveller, because I should 
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be so humble about it, quite ready to accept what 
fortune brought me and to be grateful. I must go 
because there* are places which nobody h*as ever loved' 
^before waiting for me to find them lo'vfely. It isn’t fair 
to deprive them of my gratitude.’ 

But Teddy decided that Joanna’s bright manner 
was all very nice at home, but hardly improved by three 
glasses of champagne and ^ distinguished company. 
Teddy had a horror* of exuberance, and lack of control 
and breaches of the exquisite ritual of social behaviour. 
He himself could use oaths as a pretty licence in privacy; 
he -could match absurdities with anyone. He knew that 
he owed Joanna’s love largely to his capacity for 
nonse*nse. But he had his comprehension of time and 
place, and was shocked to the soul by his wife’s indecor- 
ous abandonment of those conventions which alone 
make tolerable the contact of imperfect mortals in 
society. He was feeling quite horribly ill, and conscious- 
ness of his physical imperfections always rendered the 
decencies of intercourse more dear to him, by their 
contrast with the hun»iliating intimacies of sickness. 

He made a heroic eflFort. 

‘Then you’re really going to import Finns to show us 
how to plant larches. Sir Wentworth?’' 

‘Why not? Why not? Finland’s a, great; timber 
country, the best in Europe. Chief trade from Kings- 
port with the Baltic. During the War we had a camp of 
’em here cutting down trees for pit-props and dug-out 
props. Got a promise from the Government that I 
could build up^ again what they made me destroy.’ 
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‘But won’t foreign labour complicate things a bit? 
I’m all for international co-operation myself, and 
removing cuAoms and labour barriers, but Tdo see that 
there may be fdfeling.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Lorha Ravine’s cool, .deep voice,' 
‘that it really depends whether you think prees or people 
most important, and that really depends on whether 
you ha^e the artistic or ^e reforming outlook. Mrs. 
Leigh and Sir Wentworth are both 'artists. They are 
interested in things as they are. They aren’t always 
wanting to tackle the problems of human in^erfectibn. 
The seeing’ s^nough for them, or the creating, i’m like 
that too. I like Communists and Thibetans. I don’t at 
all want to convert theni. I like insanitary Pferslan 
towns. So does Mrs. Leigh. Sir Wentworth likes 
planting larches and making windmills. Lady Marshall 
and Captain Leigh can’t be content to look. They’ve 
got the reforming instinct. It’s very admirable. They’re 
always interrupted in looking by their preoccupation 
of pity.’ I 

But only Eric and Joanna were listening to her, for 
Teddy was saying with his ironic precision, ‘I shall 
be much interested to see the attitude of the local 
League of Nations Union to your imports. It’s one 
thing to. say “JDear little Finland, of course she ought 
to have a seat on the Council,” and quite another to 
watch dear little Finns snaffling your jobs.’ 

The conversation about the Finns, however, unfortu- 
nately waned. Joanna had become absorbed in this idea 
of the reforming outlook and pity. Leaning across the 
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unlucky Eric she bombarded Lorna Lavine with eager 
(Questioning. ‘What do you mean? , Oughtn’t we ever 
to enjoy arfything properly? Can’t you se« how red the 
hibiscus flower^ are in a country where there’s forced 
labour? Do sweated cooljes feally spoil the beauty of 
blossoming i§lands? Aren’t we ever free?’* 

‘You may be, though I doubt it. I am. That’s why 
I go about the world so easily. Captain Leigh, I guess, 
has the reformer's mind. Whenever he hears of some- 
thing wrong he thinks, “What can be done about' it?’’ 
whereas I think, “How awfully interesting, I wonder 
what iflobks like?’’ ’ 

Teddy shrugged his shoulders. ‘You hold too high 
an opinion of my altruism, Miss Lavine.’ 

‘It’s not altruism. It’s self-defence for the really 
politically minded. They just can’t endure the disorder 
of incompetence. It soothes them to do something even 
if it’s all quite hopeless.’ 

‘She’s talking for effect,', thought Teddy. ‘There’s 
an answer to her somewhere. Elamn it, this is my kind 
of talk. This is the sijrt of society which I like, articu- 
late, smooth, luxurious society. The woman’s right. 
It’s this disease of impotence which is killing me. I 
have the reformer’s instinct. I am torn with a preoccu- 
pation of pity, only n<jw I haven’t got much pity to 
spare for anyone but myself. If I could do something, 
even if it were only pushing forward a municipal order, 
or a resolution at a Church Congress, it would be 
something. Any small activity in the direction of my 
desire would cure me. And here is Sir Wentworth* here 
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is this fool Lady Marshall, able to do what they like 
with their property. If they feel compunction, it can be 
‘a fruitful pity. They can watch it materialize info 
reform. .It does not remain inside them, corroding 
their thoughts, eating their heart away. Their will can', 
set new policies, however small and futile, into action. 
They have power, power, power.’ 

The sick .exhaustion the earlier afternoon was 
returning. Something'had gone wroifg with his diges- 
tion, it seemed. His senses swam with nausea. His 
hands and forehead grew damp. It might have been 
the champagne, but he had only taken Half a glaSs. 
There was Joanna, with her unconscious strength, her 
splendid, radiant vitality, laughing, taking, enjoying 
herself. She did not care that he was suffering the 
torments of the damned. Damned, he was damned, 
damned to this hell of his imperfect , body. These 
strong, competent peopife were too much for Ijim. It 
was all too much^or him. 

He began to coiigl^ a little dnd felt the intolerable, 
tactfully hidden pity of all these people, mocking his 
ache for competence and power. 


§ 3 

The party was over. It was time to go, though the 
long drdwing-room still glowed with soft warm light 
from alabaster bowls. In the tall mirrors before and 
behind Joanna, she could see an interminable series 
of rooms, with Adams fire-places, and slender pedestals 
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on which a dragon of white jade upheld a perfect 
orystal ball, I^n each room Lorna Lavine sat on a deep, 
gold sofa; her rjch red dress grew smaller and smaller 
till in the distant chambers jt flashecf like a 'jewel of 
vivid crimson. In the niarer rooms her black hair 
swung aside from the ardent pallor of he*r face. Her 
voice, like the smoke rings blown from her cigarette, 
trailed sfway intq oblivion. 

Joanna knew by all the signs of her small experience 
that she was in love again. She did not want to* part 
feom Lorna Lavine. 

‘Are you going abroad again?’ she asked, suddenly 
shy. 

‘I’m not sure. Probably.’ Lorna narrowed her 
dark eyes at young Eric Marshall. He was too yo\mg, 
too young, but so charming. And the view from 
Lindersdale Hall was the n\ost tranquil view in the 
world.* And the green leisure of a Yorkshire dale 
soothed her after the Uafmoil of h#:r adventures. 

‘All the nicest people sail so far away,’ sighed Joanna. 

‘Well, isn’t that wise of them? They make a friend- 
liness for you In the world’s strange places. Half the 
world grows part of your property, if you have friends 
in it. Look at the two friends that you spoke to me 
about, in South Africa •and in China. Why, I believe 
that I may be going to China and I’ll look out.for your 
Agnes, I think that I like Agnes. Though Rachel 
sounds to be a most admirable person.’ 

‘Rachel is far more beautiful than Agnes.’ It had 
been for Joanna the rarest fortune to find someone to 
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whom she could speak of her frienjjis. And she had 
, never thought of talking about them until three glasses 
of champagne loosened her tongue. 

Teddy was saying, ‘^y dear. We can’t stay a , 
moment longer. Our carriage awaits us.’ • * 

Joanna was shaking hands with Lady* Marshall. 

‘Oh, it’s been lovely, lovely, thank you so much,’ she 
was saying, tfut her thouglits raced ah^ad. *Oh, it can’t 
be over. It can’t be all over. It can’t be that there’s 
really nothing more to look forward to. The party. 
The lovely, lovely party.’ 

She wanted to capture the image of that long room, 
and Lorna’s bright dress, and the scent of the great 
pots of azaleas, and the young people, dhd the sense of 
well-being, and rich, easy, delicious life. She wanted to 
hold them for ever. 

She told herself, ‘I had my hour. Life‘cannot touch 
it. It’s mine, mine, mine for ever.’ 

Thrusting her'a^m througf^ Teddy’s, because he 
looked as though he might faint at any moment, she 
walked slowly out of the long room. 


§4 

From .Lindersdale Hall to Scatterthwaite is a drive 
of about^ four and a half miles. Teddy and Joanna, 
wrapped like cocoons in rugs, balanced themselves 
awkwardly on the sliding seat of the milk-float. 

There was a bright moon, and the wind blew white 
clouds like great albatrosses across the, dark blue sky, 
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and leaves like Iktle birds about the pony’s ears. Its 
Ijoofs made a soft closh, closh on tl;e muddy road. 

At the e*nd of the village, past the churchyard, the 
road turned shiftily to the right and began to ascend 
the Fell. For two miles, the* pony climbed ‘Steadily, 
planting its ^all hoofs firmly on the soft track, its 
fat haunches straining against the traces. The smoke 
from its.back rose to heaveivbnder the moon as from a 
midnight sacrifice. • 

The dale slid down and down into a silver vapolir, till 
^ddenly the road rounded the crest of the hill, and for 
mile after mile before them, showed the vast rolling 
ocean of the moors. 

‘Supposing ♦his were sand,’ reflected Joanna. T am 
on my camel. Soon we shall come to the caravanserai. 
For miles and miles we have watched the distant hills, 
taking the lonely road to Isfahan.’ 

The moors poured down* their darkness into the 
hollow cup of Scatterthwaite. Joaniik had to climb out 
to open the gates. Teddy, apparently asleep, sat rolled 
up in his rugs. 

They entered the yard, the pony making, as usual, 
straight for the stable door, unable to understand, even 
after repeated experience, that he could not enter it 
until he had been unharnessed. 

‘Stop! Whoa, whoa!’ cried Joanna. ‘Teddy, I shall 
have to widen the stable door. My arms will be pulled 
out of their sockets in trying to hold Ezekial from his 
supper.’ 

Teddy did not answer. Very carefully he was unroll- 
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ing himself from his rugs, trying to cheat the pain that 
lurked waiting foj him if he moved incautiously. 

Joanna fdt the darkness of his depression beat 
against her heart. 

‘My poor Teddy. Ar^ you tired out con^pletely.^ Go' 
straight in and I’ll come and heat the milk. We’ll both 
have lots of whisky in it. My dear, what an adorable 
moon.’ 

She felt her silly wofds dancing and posturing before 
him, like unwanted dancers, seeking to seduce him 
from his misery. He took no notice. 

Then from the gaping blackness of the'kable door 
came a low rustle of movement. Two small figures rose 
from the straw and ran towards them., 

‘Oh, Mummy, Mummy, poor Mochen Dee. Mo- 
chen Dee’s dead.’ 

‘All dead, but not gone to Jesus, bectjuse though I 
tried to lay him out, he dnly came all bloody, I^ookl’ 

Pamela, beneath the moon, Jier winter coat buttoned 
across her flannel dfesj?ing-gowh, and small hands and 
face dabbled with blood, was ^indeed a hair-raising 
spectacle. ^ 

‘Mrs. Thorley said “Go to bed.” But we crept out 
again because I wanted to see Mochen Dee go to Jesus. 
An’ you said that you’d left us in charge, and then I 
remembered that he couldn’t go to Jesus until he was 
laid out* properly. And we did our best. Really, we 
did, we did, Mummy.’ 

‘Oh, children, run in quick, quick. Your bare feet. 
Oh, Pamela!* 
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‘You must come first and look. Mummy, you must 
come and look.’* 

* Patricia* was shaken and convulsed* by sobbing. 
Joanna wrenchai the lamp from its socket and.followed 
her daughters into the sty. There indeed lay .the great 
black pig on^its side, quite dead. The iitory-handled 
bread-knife beside it and the two silver salt cellars testi- 
fied to'J’atricia’s good intentions of laying him out 
properly. From a jagged scratch on the hairy hide, dark 
blood was oozing slowly. 

‘He was too tough to lay out properly,’ explained 
Pamela^ obliging and cheerful even in disaster. 

‘Oh, Mummy, never', never go out again,’ sobbed 
Patricia. ‘You, never came and you never came. And 
we’ve waited for hours and hours, and it’s been so cold. 
We prayed and we prayed. I prayed to Gentle Jesus 
and Pamela tfied the Prince of Wales, though I told her 
it was, blasphemy. But nobody came. Nobody came.’ 

‘Oh, come indoors, children, quickly. Never mind 
Mochen Dee. We will get Thorlfey to lay him out in 
the morning. Ah, what’s that?’ 

‘That’ was the ominous sound of Teddy being very 
sick in the stable-yard. 


§5 

‘Is this grief and tribulation, Mummy?’ asked 
Pamela with interest. 

It was indeed grief and tribulation. 

Mochen Dee, it appeared, had died of swine fever. 
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I'he other pigs were consequently |^coridemned to a 
tragic slaughter of the innocents, wich meant com- 
plete disaster for Scatterthwaite, though it saved the 
district. . 

Teddy took nearly a fortnight to recovjer from the * 
party and the catastrophe, lying in bed an.d wishing that 
he could die, and betake himself from a world in which 
he was good for nothing. 

Both the children * had caught Heavy colds, but 
Patricia’s developed into a sharp attack of pleurisy. 

Mr. and MrS\ Thorley both declared that such go- 
ings on were too much for them altogether* and gave*a 
month’s notice. ‘Which is just as well,’ ^aid Teddy. ‘It 
saved us the trouble, because we really can’t ’afford 
them.’ 

Joanna, whom calamity exhilarated after it passed a 
certain pinnacle of disaster, ran from room to room, 
from housetoyard, comforting Teddy, nursing Patricia, 
pleading with theeThorleys. , 

She felt as thougli ^e would never stop running in 
this world again. 
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A fter a month of bitter weather, when tKe sleet blew 
across the moor and the gale attacked the roof of 
Scatterthwaite, plucking at* its loosened tiles and 
wrenching from its* hinges the unused granary door, 
the first day of March came sunny and mild. 

Joanna y^ent to the yard gate to await Teddy’s return 
with the children. Whenever well enough he drove 
with the butter«and eggs to dispatch them by train to 
Clarington matket. But since Joanna’s attempts at 
dairy-work were not invariably successful, and since he 
often felt too ill to go, the days when a healthy Teddy 
and satisfactory butter coincided were infrequent, and 
the dairymen of Clarington tad no love for Scatter- 
thwaite irregularity, though .itT was known that 

Joanna alone milked the cows and made up the yellow 
pounds of butter in grease-proof paper, people mur- 
mured that they did not want butter and milk from a 
consumptive’s farm. 

Altogether things were so difficult that if Joanna had 
ever enough time to think about them, she might have 
given way entirely. Patricia had recovered from her 
pleurisy, but was still very delicate. The Thorleys had 
gone, and Teddy and Joanna had somehow to run the 
farm between them, ‘Or, rather, it runs us,’ Joanna ex- 
plained to Mr. poyse, ‘and sometimes it runs us off our 
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feet.’ During that winter she had lo|t the glow of her 
rich comeliness. Her face was thinner, i\er jcomplexion 
coarsened. On^ desperate day she ha4 seized a pair of 
scissors 'and cut her thipk hair short. She never had*^ 
time now to mend her clothes nor to keep h^r nails trim. 
.There were new lines about her mouth*. 

This afternoon, as she [eant across the gate, her arms 
and back ached almost unendurably.. 

From the three fields came a confused plaintive cry 
of lambs seeking their mothers. The little black-faced 
ewes scampered no more on the moor, but gallopod 
heavily round the roofless shelters of straw built by 
Teddy for lambing time. Joanna was 'holding % lam'b 
now absent-mindedly, leaning the arm which held it 
against the damp wooden bar of the gate. Its stiff legs 
stuck out like match-sticks, and its agile tail wriggled 
extravagantly as the willpw catkins in thb dale. It was 
one of a triplet, whom their mother had found tod many 
to feed, and Joanna was reari'ng it by hand. It sucked 
at Pamela’s old bottle'with an expression of wise con- 
centration on its small black facfe. 

‘He must come soon,’ thought Joaflna. She ought 
not to loiter there, with the crockery still in the sink and 
the beds unmade. But a dull lassitude had fallen upon 
her because she had been up till nearly one that morn- 
ing acting midwife to a ewe in difficulties. She felt an 
amused and tender regard for these little women with 
their great puzzled eyes and burdened bodies. 

Its bottle emptied, she set the lamb carefully on its 
unsteady legs. It wabbled like a badly constructed toy, 
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fluttering its ridiculous tail, slid into a muddy puddle* 
splashed out ag4n with an aggrieved baa-aa, then 
tfotted oflF on 40 the short turf. 

She watched k skip with a deliberate affectation of 
.’playfulness, as though reflecting, ‘I am a lamb* Lambs 
skip. Therefore I skip.’ if skipped conscientiously till 
it grew tired, tried to nibble a clover tuft, sneezed at 
the cold'wetness, then turne^dts back reprjoachfully on 
Joanna and set off down the hHl. 

‘Well, well, my dear,’ said Joanna. ‘Don’t blame me 
because the grass is damp. The Lord made the 
TW;ather,tlWugh He seems to have expected me to mdke 
most other thinjgs.’ SheTooked ruefully down at her 
bulging shoe. ‘ \ can’t make boots, though. I wish He’d 
hurry up and make Aunt Helen write.’ 

Things had come to a pretty pass before Joanna had 
applied to her aunt for assistance. Ten days ago Dr, 
Hutton had driven over to Seatterthwaite on what he 
declared with hearty over-emphasis rfo be ‘a friendlj 
visit. A purely friendl]^ visit to sn9.flle a few of Mrs, 
Leigh’s brown scones.J 

There had been, of course, no scones for him, though 
Joanna spread the best cloth of Teneriffe embroidery 
and cut thin bread and butter. For during the dreadful 
winter she had never had time for making things, 
scones nor dresses, nor rnarmalade. The 8ust Idy thick 
on the piano. The fires were laid on top of yesterday’s 
ashes. Pamela and Patricia usually washed the dinner 
things, splashing the floor and themselves with greasy 
water. 
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‘It’s hardly surprising that he says the children must 
go away,’ observed Joanna to a smVll inquisitive ewe 
who came sniffing her skirt. ‘They need a4ioliday. As 
a matter of fact^ my dear, I need a holiday, too. Teddy, 
you see, won’t go to a sanatorium, and the doctor saya 
that he’s batter here than anywhere. But as a matter of 
* fact, you’ll know when you’ve had your family as long 
as I’ve had ijiine that though you love them frightfully, 
you don’t always want them about. T mean that holi- 
days are good for everyone.’ 

She dropped her head on the top bar and looked side- 
ways at the wise little ewe. ‘You see, my dffar, — dariTh 
these shoes, they do let the water in —^Patricia’s cough 
is really rather serious, though the doctor does say that 
her lungs are all right. But it is getting on Teddy’s 
nerves. What I mean is, that you don’t have the com- 
plication of a husband, my dear, to your family. And a 
farm and whatnot. You see, Teddy’s getting fareless 
about infection. •He’s tired, of being ill. And Aunt 
Helen, on the othSr hand, ha^ a garden and a car and 
five children and heavenly nurseries, and really it 
couldn’t be any trouble to her to take Pamela and 
Patricia for a few weeks. She must say Yes. She 
must.’ 

And then she threw up her arms and began waving 
wildly because she saw the cart crossing the brow of the 
hill. Before the pony had stumbled down the steep 
road, the children had run down to her. 

‘Mummy, are there any more lambs.^’ 

‘Mummy, have a peppermint?’ 
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‘Mummy, we nfearly missed the train with the milk.' 

‘Mummy, the Pinns have come.’ 

‘The what, ’darling?’ 

‘The Finns. You know. The Finn%. We met Sir 
Wentworth Marshall on hjf new pony; it’s all dappled, 
Fourteen hands, an’ we nearly missed the train with the 
butter because Daddy stopped to hear all about the 
Finns an*’ they’ve got a camp*on Mallow Fell an’ they 
had special consHesCins from the Home Office, an’ a 
Nungarian interrupter.’ 

‘Interpreter, silly, an’ . . .’ 

‘Oh, Mummy, do let’s go and see them. They eat 
horseflesh. . . .’. 

Teddy had arrived. He smiled at his wife. ‘I say, 
Jo, the blasted buckle bust on the beastly belly-band. 
Isn’t that sweet alliteration? Honest, though, we 
nearly had an»upset.’ 

Sir Wentworth or somebody had evidently driven 
away his black mood of ‘the mornirfg, when he had 
threatened to cut all their throats and end their troubles 
for ever if another lamb died before he could sell the lot 
to Fatty Paxton. 

‘Any letters?’ asked Joanna, her heart in her mouth. 

She had not told Teddy about her appeal to Aunt 
Helen. He would have said, ‘I hate whining. I won’t 
have charity.’ But she knew now, looking at Patricia’s 
fragile face, that the children must go away and go 
quickly. 

‘Letters? Letters?’ Teddy slapped the pockets of 
his British Warm. He had still an air of slender 
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elegance on the days when he feft well enough to 
shave. He produced three enveloped. 

‘Bills, bills, bills, yes. Here’s a pukka letter, and for 
you. What is ft?’ 

Joanha glanced carelessly at the envelope. ‘Aunt^ 
Helen. Her cook’s given notice again, Lexpect. Don’t 
you pity the poor rich, Teddy.^ They have such fright- 
ful trials.’ 

Her heart said, ‘It will be all right. It must be all 
right.’ She cried out, ‘Come, children. I’ll race you to 
the house. One, two, three!’ 

They were off, hilariously, laughing and ’panting, 
while Teddy, erect in the milk-float like a racing- 
charioteer, pounded past them and in St the yard gate. 

Joanna went into the kitchen with her letter. She 
felt a little sick, but smiled determinedly. She opened 
the envelope. 

‘my dear JOANNA, i she read: , 

‘I hardly know what to say in answer to your letter. 
I should, of course, if I had only myself to consider be 
only too glad to have your little girls to stay with me, 
though I have not been at all well myself lately, having 
had several goes of lumbago and your Uncle Arthur has 
had influenza twice this winter. He has a very delicate 
chest. I am worried about Ronny, too, who may have 
to have his tonsils out — so very trying in his last year at 
school — but you know what I feel about infection and 
how careful we must be though I did go to a very 
interesting lecture on Christian Sciepce, which says 
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that Mind oventdes Matter, which I well believe. 
Though one must not take risks. But if you had 
thought a Ifttlfe more I am sure that you would have seen 
that you were piftting me in a very diffitult position, for 
'how can I .have Patricia ^ntf Pamela at home when 
Wendy and Jean are here and attending school and 
must have absolutely no risk of infection? I am sure 
that you.are very wise to stayrfn the North Riding. The 
air up there canhoC be bettered and all the milk and 
eggs and healthy farm life. As a matter of fact, we have 
had to change our milkman because the last lot was so 
very poor. And I am sure that altogether your farm life 
is much more healthy than down here, which is really 
very Ohervating^ Marshington is really too damp for us 
and we are looking out for another house. You do not 
mention your husband. I hope that he is keeping as well 
as can be expected. Your aunts Emily and Kate seem 
in a poor way, I fear. I sup’pose you heard that the 
Transvaal Platinum Shares which Mt. Burdass bought 
for them have turned out very .disappointingly, so it 
means that your Uncle Arthur is practically having to 
. keep them. Byt he is very good and hardly ever 
grumbles. 

‘With love to you all, 

‘Your affectionate aunt, 

‘HELEN.’ 

‘Well,’ said Joanna. ‘That, I suppose, is that.’ And 
slje tore the letter into little pieces, thrust it between 
the bars of the grate, and went to make the tea. 
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§ 2 

She did riot know what to do. 

Her fears hsd become abominable, afFectii^ every 
thoughfe and action of hej day. Dr. Hutton was a 
placid kindly creature who knew from Jong acquaint- 
ance with the makeshifts of poverty that a little infec- 
tion more or less make9» small difference to* a world 
where everyone has to* take his chance and death is the 
certain end of all. But Joanna found herself watching 
the children with a new sickness of heart, fussing over 
them, scolding Patricia if she went out without her 
goloshes, petulant when Pamela touched her father’s 
cup or towel. 

She found herself watching Teddy with suspicion. 
He must not touch the children. He must not touch 
her. He must keep himself apart. Hating herself for 
her anger, she found a new terror in life lest she^hould 
hate him for his* disease. 

‘It’s my nerves. They’re getting the better of me, 
and that’s silly. I’ve kept on top of things all this time. 
I’ll get on top of this. I can. I will. The children shall, 
go away.’ 

She made the bread and milked and sewed in a quiet 
fury of thought. . 

She did not answer Aunt Helen’s letter, but turned 
over every other source of a possible loan. She might 
try Agnes. 

‘That’s a good idea,’ Joanna told herself. She was 
ironing late one night in the kitchen, drawing warm 
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comfort from thd kmplit room, the glowing fire, the 
cheerful clink of iron against the stoye and the pleasant 
smell of hot Mnen. 

‘Of course, I’ll write to Agnes. Friends alw.ays help 
each other in real trouble.’, Shfe tried to imagine Agnes, 
witty, gentle .and absent-minded, entertaining young 
men in the Customs Commissioner’s House, or riding 
a white pony about the sunlitrfice fields . Perhaps Lorna 
Lavine had called vfpon her. Pdrhaps she had gone to 
Africa to join Rachel. Perhaps at this moment *they 
rode into the opalescent twilight of an African evening. 
The soil baked red and the tawny grasses faded into the 
ghost of a round browii hill. The molten red of the 
kopje* flowed into the clear water of the sky. 

Her hand moved gently as she set down the iron on 
its stand. 

The black, cypresses blew across the stars. They 
were mourning nuns in sable’weeds. They were reeds 
afloat in the clear water pf twilight ;<hey were slender 
fingers beckoning to *the moo®; they were swaying 
dancers having their feet set firmly, firmly on the harsh 
red soil. The Ijttle dark cypress fruits weighed down 
their branches, curving them outward away from the 
tree with compelling gesture. ‘Back to the earth,’ they 
said. ‘Back to the dark mortality of earth.’ 

Her head bowed down. It lay on tke half-ironed 
tablecloth. 

Down the burning rocks of the great fortress kopje 
the aloes marched, like warriors with flaming spears 
, ettcC Aloes on the march, left, right, left, right, spears 
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uplifted, red and orange, down the jagged ironstone of 
the hot terraces. Ironstone, beloved <ff lightning, aloes 
like the forces of flame on the Hills of Mars, Mars’ Hill, 
Jove’s hill, Vulcan’s Hill. ... 

Her thoughts drooped jtway with the marching ' 
aloes. 

She slept. 

§ 3 

Upstairs in his room Teddy lay with a jaeger jersey 
drawn over his blue and white striped pyjanias, readings 
Dostoievsky’s Idiot by candle-light. 

His room was the most comfortable in the house. 
Here stood his Cambridge desk and the'two arm-chairs 
and the beautiful oak chest which had been his mother’s 
and which he would not sell. Here were bookshelves 
with orange-bound classics and cheap translations of 
German philosophers, and theologians and histories, 
and popular treattses on economics and pacifism and 
abstruse journals o^n philosophy and politics. 

Here too lay the yellowing pages of his manuscript 
of the ‘Life of Christ,’ which he would never finish, 
because he could obtain no access to the conclusions of 
modern research, because he felt at last that he had 
nothing new of his own to say; and because, any way, it 
was too 'much trouble ever to finish anything. 

He had felt indignant all day because Joanna was so 
sharp-tongued and preoccupied, ‘vague’ he called it, so 
fussy about the children, so much unlike herself. Good 
God, if she changed, what was there in life left for him? 
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Had not health, ’fortune, a career, the possibility of 
being useftH deserted him? He hact made his sacrifice 
when it wa*s demanded, and in return had received the 
corrupting futility of idle sickness. 

He wanted to serve. Jle wanted to be good. He 
wanted to lose his life in order that he might save it. He 
was sick of the distress and stupidity of the world, its 
high causes defeated, its sanity diseased. He felt that if 
only he had been* w4ll, he might’ have had a message for 
it. He was entrapped in his sick, futile body. Once he 
thought that he had escaped. Once, when the army 
doctor passed him for active service, he had known 
liberty and hope. But the War had robbed him of all it 
had dnce given. He saw himself growing daily more 
bitter, more exacting. Joanna was too good to him. He 
did not want her goodness. He did not want to be 
under an eteiaial obligation to her. He did not want to 
be a debtor to people. He wanted them sometimes to 
be under obligations to .him. 

He must have some reassurance of his manhood, 
some comfort in his intolerable weakness. 

By his side, Joanna had left a little bell, lest he should 
feel ill in the night and want her. He caught it up now 
and rang it furiously. 

Its thin tinkle died away in the darkened house. 

She must be still downstairs. Damn it, and it was 
nearly midnight. She had no sense. 

Taking up a stick, he tapped, once, twice, three times 
on the floor, growing more and more frantic with a 
blind panic of desire. 
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Then she was coining. 

He heard a chair screech, a dodt open. She was 
running up ‘the stairs. She was stumbling along the 
passage.. She stdod in the door, her face rosy with sleep,, 
her bright hair tumbled,' blii^king in the candle-light. 

He smiled at her alarm. 

‘Are you never coming to bed?' 

T was ironing.’ 

‘At this time of night? My dear woman ! Can you 
never get to bed at a decent hour? You’fe getting so 
plain. Other women . . 

He began to cough. 

‘Oh, my poor Teddy.’ 

He turned wearily away. He did not want her com- 
passion. He wanted her love. 

‘Come and sit down,’ he panted. 

Slowly she sat beside him on the bed, her warm 
vitality beside his wasted body. The coughing eeased. 
He ran his hand''up her bare arm. It glowed almost 
cherry-coloured from^the heat of the stove. 

‘Nice waj:m arm.’ 

‘It’s the ironing. I must go back, Teddy.’ 

She bit her lip and turned her head aside. He began 
to play with the buttons on her faded blouse. 

‘Nice^warnj Joanna.’ 

‘I must go, dear.’ 

'Freezing Joanna.’ The seeking, creeping fingers 
moved softly. ‘Cold Joanna, cold as the moon.’ 

The burning colour flooded her cheeks, but she sat 
passively. Outside the wind hurled itself across the 
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moor. It blew the*short checked curtains in at the open 
window. 

‘Don’t gfo down again, darling. I can’t bear this 
wind.’ 

‘I must, Teddy.’ 

‘Stay here. .Stay here. I need you. l’m,frightened. 
Everything’s gone so wrong with me. Sometimes I 
can’t bear it because I think you’ve changed to me. 
Joanna, darling, don’t leave me: Don’t be so cold and 
hard and managing. I can’t* bear it if you change ter me. 
I can’t go on living. I can’t.’ 

This was not what he had meant to say. He had 
meant to be strpng and dominating. 

She gathered his thin body into her arms. He lay 
like a child against her warm comforting breast. 

‘Darling, Joanna, darling. Don’t go. Don’t leave 
me to-night. J need you.’ 

He,t\u'ned his face against her woollen blouse. 

‘Darling, I must gq. I must. The doctor you 
know. . . . He said. .*. . We’r§ nbt to . . . the chil- 
dren, you know.’ 

‘Oh, damn the doctor, you’re my wife, aren’t you? 
You’re my wife? I need you. I can’t go on living with- 
out you. I can’t bear it, Jonnie, I need you.’ 

‘Oh, my love. . . .’ , 

He began to cough again. Joanna slowly let go of 
his racked and shaken body. She stood looking down 
at him with wide anguished eyes. He fumbled for her 
hand. His seeking fingers were like old Mr. Crowle’s, 
old Mr. Cfowle’s. 
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Joanna suddenly snatched her hsfnd away and ran 
from the room. The stir of her flight blew out the 
candle. 

Teddy lay back on the pillows^ His coughing 
ceased. 

He was ^uite alone, staring into the jiarkness. 


'5 4 

Joanna could not sleep that night. Next day she was 
up at dawn, trying to kill her remorse by furious work. ^ 
She could not make up her mind who needed her most, 
Teddy or the children, and she knew now that it was 
impossible to serve them both. 

Towards evening, going to the coal-house, she saw 
that the supply of sticks was almost exhausted. 

‘Mummy, there are heaps and heaps on the top edge 
above Mallow Fell,' said Patricia. ‘An’ you can look 
down from there on to the Finnish Camp. It’s fright- 
fully lovely.’ 

‘Yes, and Pat an’ I met such 34 nice funny man there 
the other day. We went to look and he gave us sweets, 
but he didn’t talk properly at all, an’ he didn’t seem to 
know what we said.’ 

‘He took me on his knee,’ said Patricia proudly. 

Joanna looked apprehensively from one little girl to 
another. What was happening to her that she saw 
danger everywhere.? 

‘Well, let’s go and gather some sticks anyway,’ she 
said. 
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It was a windy eVening, and even while climbing out 
of the top field on 4o the strip of moor.between the farm 
and the Fefl, Ihey found that the gale lfe.d torn off 
branches and fir* cones, and scattered* them at their 
^eet. 

At the edge,of the moor the Fell dropp^ suddenly 
down into Lindersdale. Two steep miles below in the 
valley lay* Letherwick, grey as a ghost city in the mist 
fnsm Linders River.* Half-way Sown the scarred and 
despoiled surface of the Fefl, on a small plateau, like 
black hobgoblins, crouched the low huts of the Finnish 
Camp. Three fir trees,_ black as the huts, lifted their 
aristocratic protest of silence against this desecration of 
their solitude. Beyond them, across the dale, red and 
menacing, flared the vast enchantment of the setting 
sun. 

The men had left off' their work for the evening. 
Some had climbed down the winding path to the village. 
Some stretched themselves before ^e smoking fires. 
One, two, three, four fires, Patrick counted. The scent 
of wood smoke mingled with the damp heathery smell 
of the moor, and with the soft murmur of sound from 
the camp, like the humming of summer bees. 

Suddenly Joanna felt herself seized by tremendous 
excitement. The men down there wete strangers, 
foreigners, Finno-Tartar, queer, wild, mysterious men 
with hidden lives passed in far, foreign lands. They 
were Mongolian. Theif language was an old wild 
language. They had known incredible loves and dark 
adventures and tjie twisted streets of alien cities. They 
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had known the green breaking wa^es of the sea, and 
the green aisles of the silent forests. «They had known 
war and death and fierce, cruel elation.* 

Fairyland had opened at her feef, not the gentle 
fairyland of a child’s picturg-book, but the grim dark* 
fairyland ofithe ballads. 

*It was mirk mirk ni^ht 

Tfiere was nae star light, 

They waded through red blude to the knee; 

For a’ the blude that’s shed on the earth 
Rins through the springs o’ that conntrie.’ 

Why was her head ringing with the sound of spears? 
Steel clashing on steel and wicked cries of Ravage 
pleasure? Fairyland opened at her feet; the fortresses 
of the earth were broken ; its defences were down. With 
a blast of trumpets and the red banner of^unset stream- 
ing across the sky, the hosts of faerie came. riding 
through. 

Standing against the sunset, shivering with rapt ex- 
citement, she did not see the yoiung man who climbed 
the narrow path till he came face to face with her. 

He was dark and picturesque and shabby. His 
ragged shirt lay open at the throat, and above it he wore 
a loose ^sheepskin jacket. His. black hair waved back 
from a fierce unhappy face, pale, with high cheek-bones 
and large melancholy eyes. 

So suddenly he appeared, a^d so strange he seemed, 
that Joanna would not have wondered had he turned 
into a deer or a hare before her eyes. 
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‘She had'na*pu'd a leaf, a leaf, 

A leaf hut only twae, 

When up and started Young Tam»Lin, 

Says “£,adye, thou’s pu’ nae^ae.” 

But Young Tam Lin loflked at her and at her chil- 
dren with morbse displeasure, as though tliey unduly 
troubled* his solitude. So disconcerted he seemed that 
Joanna found herself laughing at his dismay. He 
glanced at her once with hostility, then tvirned.and 
plunged again down the Fell path whence he had 
appeared, crushing the fallen pine needles as he fled. 

‘I know who that wasj’ said Pamela. ‘That was the 
Hungarian intenrupter.’ 

‘Interpreter,’ Patricia corrected her with patient 
weariness. ‘I’m cold. Mummy, let’s go home.’ 

But Joanna did not hear. She was looking down into 
the Finnish Camp with a smile of enchanted pleasure, 
curiosity and bewilderment. 
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CHAPTER Sl‘x 

HUNGAI^IAN* NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT 

§ I 

S IR WENTWORTH MARSHALL looked mildly at his wife 
across the breakfast-table. He very rarely looked in 
any way mild. If it had Jbeen a matter of air/power, of 
sugar refining, or of Simplified Latifi Syntax, he would 
have looked quite fiercely; but this was merely a matter 
of a person, and persons are, after all, numerous, im- 
perfect and not very important things to ‘people like 
Sir Wentworth. 

‘My dear,' he said, ‘that young maa distresses me.' 
His wife pursed up her little round mouth over a be- 
lated nursing subscription. ‘It would take a Hungarian 
to distress you,' she said, quite smartly, for her. ‘I am 
always being distressed and by quite ordinary York- 
shire people.' 

‘He was at Cambjidge, you know, and used to stay 
with the Nethersoles in Warwickshire. Nethersole’s a 
decent fellow. He's got one of the finest irrigation 
systems of any man I know. The streams up from the 
level canals are driven by water-power from the . . .’ 

‘I told you that I have no u,se for Hungarians. They 
fought’ against us, and though we may overlook that, 
you can't expect them to be popular.' 

‘As a matter of fact, I gather that Szermai did not 
fight. He was a prisoner in Russia or somewhere. And 
he’s a clever chap. He knows more about larch settings 
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than Betterton froth the agricultural college. Can’t you 
think of anything.^ 

The question was a clarion call to Lady Marshall. 
SJie lived in a happy world where thA-e was -always 
^mething to* be done for oiirery human affliction. 

‘Well, let me»see,’ she said, helping hersel^to marma- 
lade. It •^as, of course, she who would see a solution. 
Beatrice, her eldest daughter, Vas apparently thinking 
too. Recently, Beatrice had shown signs of taking too 
much upon herself. 

, Lady M^r^hall's mind suddenly delivered itself of a 
great thought. 

‘The Leighs.’ 

‘The* what.?’ 

‘The Leighs. Let him go to the Leighs as a paying 
guest. They’d be glad of the extra money. As a matter 
of fact, it would* be a tactful way of doing something for 
them, bam afraid that they must be in rather a poor 
way. I saw Doctor Hutton* and he sa^js that he’s afraid 
that the elder child’s lungs may be affected. Captain 
Leigh ought to be puf in a sanatorium, I said, but 
apparently the military discharged him before, and he 
does not want to go, and the doctor says that he is just 
as well playing at farming. It’s all terribly sad. But 
certainly though their house is sure to be in a hugger- 
mugger with that Mrs. Leigh, it would be better than 
nothing. I shall write to Captain Leigh to-night.’ 

‘What about the infection for Mr. Szermai.?’ asked 
Beatrice. 

. ‘To a Hungarijin a germ or two, if they are germs, 
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which I for one doubt, can't matter very much. He 
must put up with what he can get, and the house is very 
near the caihp. It’s not as though he wdulS be welcome 
in every hous^ himself.’ 

She went olF to her desk*in high spiritsr. No form of 
sport was Acre congenial to her than the killing of two 
birds with one stone. 

‘dear caVtain LE19H,' she wrote, 

‘I wonder whether yoji and your wife would under- 
take a most kindly action. There is a young Hungarian 
acting as interpreter to the camp for foresters which m.y 
husband has built on Mallow Fell. He is an educated 
man, the son of a count, I understand.* In fact, I^ believe 
that he is possibly a count himself, thohgh those terrible 
Bolsheviks have taken his land and he calls himself Mr. 
Szermai. He talks perfect English and was educated at 
Cambridge. He may eyen have been there at the same 
time as you were. He will only be here for a sh6rt time, 
because we havo»only a liAiked permission for these 
men to remain in thfi country. But Sir Wentworth and 
I feel most distressed about him as he ought to be in 
lodgings and not in the camp, but the village is too far 
away and he wants to be near the spot. We wonder 
whether you and your wife would consider taking him 
as a paying guest. My husband says that he would be 
delighted to pay two and a half guineas a week for him, 
and he might be good company for you in the evenings. 

‘Do let me know what you think about it. 

; ‘Yours sincerely, 
‘letitua marshall.’ 
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§a 

What theXSghs thought of this, was, of course, not 
to be contained in the polite note of acceptance .written 
in Teddy's small Cambridge handwriting. • 

It meant two and a half guineas a week. It meant 
that Joanna could pack off the children to Scarshaven 
in the care of Aunt Emily. ‘Though I need a holiday 
more than they,’ said Teddy, ‘but nobody ever con- 
siders me.’ It meant that theVe would be somebody else 
in the draughty malicious house during the long 
dangerous spring evenings. It meant that for the first 
time in five years, something really fine and unexpected 
had happened, ‘Except, of course,’ said Joanna, ‘Mo- 
chen Dee's prize. We mustn’t be unfair to Mochen 
Dee, though he did let us down so badly in the end.’ 

It was a trifling matter to air the mattress of the big 
east bedroom, to carry the Morris chair from Teddy’s 
room and the washstancj from the deserted 

bedroom into the new guest-chamber, to iron faded 
curtains and a clean bedspread. Joanna ironed and the 
children fastened hooks on to the curtains, and Teddy 
smoked his medicated cigarettes with smiling pleasure. 
He was growing soft in this eternal company of a 
woman and children. It would be good tq have^a man 
again to talk to in the evenings. 

Joanna’s Competence rarely matched her good inten- 
tions. 

When Teddy had driven the milk-float down by the 
low road to fetch Mr. Szermai’s bag from the camp, 
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and the beef-steak pie for supper was in the oven, 
Joanna suddenl)j found that she ha^ no potatoes. ‘We 
must have'potatoes. It’s not late dinner without pota- 
toes.’ .They were to have late dinner as the suprenje 
acknowledgement of the ^ival of their 'guest. 

She slid»a coarse apron over her tidy dress, and thrust 

her feet into Teddy’s old farm boots, and ran through 

the yard with her basket and fork, singing, 

« • * 

‘Oh, I forbid you, maidens a’ 

That wear gowd on your hair 

To come or gae by Carterhaugh 

For Young Tam Lin is there.* 

r 

For she was very but quite unreasonably happy, and 
had been so ever since she had seen the moor open and 
let in fairyland, and the eldritch knight start up through 
the undergrowth and flee away glowering. What if 
fairyland were hostile,' since it was really near, since 
there was something else in. the world but making beds 
and peeling potatoes and turning the churn when the 
butter wouldn’t come.? . 

She began to dig. The first bunch of potatoes was 
rotten; she dug again. 

‘She hadna' pu’d a leaf, a leaf, 

A leaf but barely' twae. 

When up an’ started Young Tam Lin 
Says “Ladye, thou’s pu’ nae mae!” ’ 


‘Joanna, this is Mr. Szermai. Szermai, my wife,’ 
said Teddy. 
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Joanna st\;ck her fork in the earth, tossed her short 
hair out of her eye§, and dusted her ey thy hand on her 
coarse apron. She looked up at Young Twn Lin. 

, His appropriatft and dramatic appeamnce made her 
want to laugh again, but sjje restrained herself as the 
young man brought his feet together on the muddy soil 
of the potato patch, and taking Joanna’s grimy hand, 
brushed it lightly with his lips. 

‘What beautifuF manners,’ thohght Joanna. ‘It will 
be rather difficult to live up tb them, but a pleasant Sort 
of difficulty.’ 

‘I expect that you would like your tea,’ she said 
aloud. ‘You knaw we are awfully glad to have you. 
Did my husband get your luggage? I hope you know 
that we live in rather a muddle here, but we shall try to 
make you comfortable.’ 

‘1 wish that. he hadn’t seen me in my apron,’ she 
thought.. ‘I really look quite dice in my blue frock. 
However, I can take off the apron and tidy my hair 
and come into tea looking lovely.’ 

The young man bowed unsmilingly again, ‘My bag 
is indoors already, thank you. And please do not con- 
cern yourself about the tea.’ 

‘But I’ve finished here.’ She began to throw her 
potatoes into the basket. .The young man said, ‘Allow 
me,’ and picked it up for her. She walked info the 
house before him, knocking the earth off from her 
clumsy boots as she walked, and thinking, ‘He makes 
me feel like a princess.’ 

As she made the tea, Teddy and Patricia came into 
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the kitchen. ‘Mummy, mummy, you never told that he 
was Young Tame Lin on the moor ,’e cried Patricia. 

Teddy Iboked up sharply, ‘What’s that.? Have you 
seen Szermai before, Joanna.?’ 

^ ‘I — I,’ stammere^ Joanpa in confusion; suddenly shy 
of her childishness in thinking a young Hungarian a 
fairy. 

§3 

Next Saturday the children departed to Scarshaven, 
Teddy travelling with them as far as Follerwick. He 
returned to a sitting-room swept and tidied,' to Joanna 
in a resurrected gown of dark green silk, and a supper- 
table carefully arranged. 

‘Hullo, my dear, you are smart 

She looked up happily. ‘Oh, Teddy, such fun. Paul 
Szermai sent two darling men to help me from the 
camp. We’ve got stacks of wood and one of them fed 
the cows, and rftilked, and he^'s coming every morning 
to milk before he gees to work. Mr. Szermai says that 
he’s a Lithuanian and a peasant and he’s home-sick for 
his farm and loves doing it. Do you think we ought to 
let him.?’ 

‘Szermai’s a decent fellow. He seems to know his 
men. What he says goes, I imagine.’ Teddy unwound 
his muffler and came forward to warm his hands. ‘I 
must say that you’re a devoted mother. Aren’t you 
going to ask about the children.?’ 

Joanna flushed. ‘I supposed that they were all right. 
You put them into their carriage, didn’t you.? I’m not 
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really an unnatural mother, and I expect that I shall 
miss them frightfully after a day or tmro, but I’ve been 
so busy cleaning the hou^ and making friends with a 
Lithuanian. My (lear, you haven’t a notion how, easy it 
R to make friends with a Itithuanian. You just make 
clucking noises like this and waggle you/ head and 
show it the cows and give it great slabs of cheese-cake, 
and it eats out of j^our hand !* 

‘I hope it .doesn’t,’ laughed Teddy, but he was look- 
ing at her uncomfortably. “I'd tell the truth, he had 
^ways regarded Joanna as a devoted mother, cherish- 
ing a thobght common to many men that mothers 
possessed a standard of values unknown to husbands 
and spfnsters wMch made the presence of their chil- 
dren essential to their happiness, even if it involved 
continual work and supervision. He was just a trifle 
shocked at Joanna’s manifest delight in the prospect of 
a period* of less work instead of more maternity. 

He was, however, det^red from^making further 
comment by the entry of their paying-guest. 

Paul Szermai had taken his place at Scatterthwaite 
with remarkably little fuss. Not that he was in any way 
a sociable Qr accommodating young man. On the con- 
trary, his morose detachment .encircled him like a 
private dwelling. He did* not mind where iie slept nor 
what he ate nor whose company he kept, because he 
lived quietly invulnerable within the shelter of his self- 
absorption. His beautiful manners were superimposed 
by social habit above complete indifference. 

Teddy liked hipi because he was a man, a sportsman, 
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a gentleman and had been to Cambridge. Teddy was 
himself temperamentally a high-braw, bxit he enjoyed 
the satisfactory conventions^of gentlemen who made 
England ivhat*it is. He felt that Szermai would have 
made England what it is had he enjoyed the fortune cff 
being borfi an Englishman. According to Szermai, 
however, that young man had had unluckily np hand in 
making Hungary what it was, otherwise it might have 
been a better place. It was difficult to tell exactly what 
his past career had been, except that he had in some 
mysterious way avoided fighting in the War, and had at 
some time been all round the world. He had also a 
healthy hatred for Bolsheviks, Czechs, Roumanians, 
Jews, and Socialists. He disliked the League of Nations, 
however, which Teddy felt to be disappointing of him. 
‘A Quaker imposition,’ he said. T cannot tolerate this 
humanitarian softness. Pah !’ He really did say ‘Pah !’ 
with a violence that fascinated Joanna. ‘We grow over- 
civilized and soft.’ 

‘You don’t,’ Joarma teased him. ‘You really like to 
sit on the edge of chairs, 1 think, and to eat off tin 
plates, and to wash in springs. I believe that you’re 
quite sad that we uprooted you from your glorious dis- 
comforts on the Fell.’, 

He^would, however, listen'with polite interest while 
Teddy held forth about strikes, Trade Union tyranny, 
the British Legion, colonial preference, and the optional 
clause of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Teddy was a Tory Democrat, who thought Lord Cecil 
the first statesman in Europe, and read the works of 
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Dean Inge with sad conviction; but who conceded 
enough to eccentijcity to call Gandlji a saint, though 
deploring his interference with politics. 

. To-night Teddy had brought bacl» with him his 
envelope of little pamphlets /rom the League of Nations 
Union, and Joanna was inspecting the gaj* covers. 

‘I wis^j that the maps had names on them,' she said. 
‘There’s nothing lovelier than names, and I like maps 
to have the routes of steamers niarked in dotted lines 
crossing the seas.' She rep&ated privately to herSelf, 
‘Bagdad, Lahore, Bermuda, Dar-es-Salaam,’ while 
'Teddy arfd 'Paul Szermaj became involved again in 
their usual argument. 

‘But* you can’t deny that war is one of the greatest 
evils of our generation?' 

‘For myself,’ said Szermai, ‘I think that men only 
look dignified when they are fighting. I prefer a gener- 
ation of*soldiers to ageneratiorf of clerks. We talk too 
much. I prefer that we should act. Tlse world is filthy. 
Only cowards and traitors prosper Jn ft. But who cares 
nowadays about fidelity or treachery? We ask only com- 
fort and happiness and an old age pension. We clamour 
to the State to make us safe because we dare not risk 
our own adventures.’ 

‘It’s not the danger, it»s the futility, the lies of war,’ 
Teddy began. 

‘And do you not think that there are lies in peace? 
I see no reason to think one system better than another. 
We make reforms. We build institutions. The greed 
and the cowardice remain. Look at my country. Look 
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at that degenerate, that imbecile, Karyoli. He thought 
that it would be iine to be a Liberal Count. He was a 
stupid boy* with a hare-lip. My father*knew him. He 
yielded to the flattery of Je^s and p*anders. And lopk 
what happens. He^sells his,country to Russian Jews and 
Roumanian robbers.’ 

‘You really believe in force, then?’ 

Teddy delighted in exposition, but felt that he failed 
in argument. Somev^here he was* right and the young 
Hungarian wrong, though there was no denying that 
Szermai had the greater eloquence. ‘Perhaps even 
if I had been strong, I mightn’t have been a great 
man,’ he thought tentatively; but he. could not really 
believe it. 

‘Force? Believe in force? I am no fool. I know that 
force destroyed my country. I know that force tore my 
estates from me and killed my father, and my elder 
brother. I know that the force of your armies holds 
Germany disarmed and is .driving the Riffi into the 
hands of Spain a*ftd , . . Is not the whole world organ- 
ized by force? “All right,’’ says Wilson to Masaryk. 
It was the only word the Czechs could understand. 
“All right,” says Smuts to Roumania. “All right, you 
sneaking, thieving little countries. Crawl in between 
our legs and despoil our noble enemies.” See how the 
strong take pity on the weak. See how the conquerors 
respect the conquered. All right. All right. We use 
force and we acquiesce in its results, yes? And by force, 
I fell you, I tell you, they take my friend in the Parlia- 
ment House. He stands with his hands in his pockets, 
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mocking the Bolshevik. They say, “Mock no longer! 

Take your hands.from your pockety.” But he is no 
coward. He wfll not accept the dictation of force. So 
they take him and say, “All right.” They cut pockets 
fn his thighs* and thrust hi!| hands into them, ^nd he 
laughs till they^hoot him. Of course, I belisve in force. 
Such thi^ngs happen.’ 

‘Oh, by jove, is that true?' 

‘True? Am I a liar. Captain ‘Leigh?’ 

It was all very terrible, thought Joanna, going to 
bring in the supper. Yet somehow one could feel no 
compunctton for the Hungarian. He was so fierce and 
so articulate. 

‘He’really has^no heart at all. It’s rather like keeping 
a dragon" about the house. He’s not a real person, I 
believe. He’s an eldritch knight. He’s young Tam 
Lin. He does not belong to our world at all. He comes 
from the land of Green Gingef.’ 

She was delighted by this reflection, and brooded 
with a little secret smile over the pancakes that she was 
making for supper. 

When she returned with the dish, Szermai sprang up 
to open the door for her, and then continued his argu- 
ment. 

‘My men here are fools and poltroons. ^In Hungary 
the peasant is like a prince. He is a magnificent fellow. 
My estate when I returned after the War, I found in the 
hands of the Roumanians. My peasants say to me, 
“Shall we fight for you?” I say, “It is useless now.” 
They ask me, “Was not the Holy Stephen a fool, when 
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he made us turn from the old gods and give our hearts 
to Christianity? What has he done fQr us, this Christ of 
the West? 'There is no justice in Him. ‘Henceforth we 
look to .the East.” I tell you, these are proud men. B^t 
those fools in the camp, Finns, Ruthenians, Russians?^ 
I spit on thfem. I despise them. They would get drunk 
before their grandmothers and cut each other’,s throats 
for a few kronen.’ 

‘What's the matter*?’ asked Joanna. 

‘Two of Szermai’s young hopefuls have been getting 
into trouble down at the pub,’ said Teddy. ‘They got 
drunk and began to pull their knives from thrir sleeves. 
We aren’t used to such habits in sober Letherwick. 
And I gather that some of our young women fin'd their 
charms too fatal. Our people are a trifle sote. Can’t 
you restrain them a bit?’ 

‘Why should I? What are a few throats? I have seen 
better throats cut than those of a few peasantsr I have 
seen . . 

His gloom was co intense that Joanna suddenly 
found herself wanting to laughi She had the same in- 
tense desire to giggle as she had sometimes known in 
church. ‘Such a bloodthirsty young man,’ she told her- 
self. ‘What a change to have a bloodthirsty young 
man about the place. He is‘’just what Teddy would 
call a he-man. I don’t wonder that we both find him 
exhilarating.’ 

‘Why not try to keep them in the camp in the even- 
ings? Can’t you find anything to amuse them? What 
about concerts and things? We used to have awfully 
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jolly shows in the army behind the line. Look here, 
I’ve got a schema ... 

Teddy was haopy. He was always happy when he 
could live again in those ?fe,ys when he had been a man 
%s other men, not an invalid, but a popular subaltern 
with a charming tenor voice, whose place«on concert 
programmes was assured. It was illogical, of course, 
this wistfol memory of the army as of the happiest 
period in his life, whdn his intelligence assured him that 
the greatest curse of modernt:ivilization was the menace 
of war. Teddy realized his lack of logic. It distressed 
him, yet it remained. In the army he had been some- 
body who counted for something. Life had been 
simplified for him by authority. It was no longer 
necessary to see both sides of any question. The army 
and the Roman Catholic Church, thought Teddy, were 
the only institutions that gave a man perfect assurance. 
His questioning mind might ftest, and his eager Aeart 
snatch from the life made sweet by hourly peril of death, 
such gifts of fortune as might cqme'his way. He re- 
membered a concert party at Abbeville in the queer 
little crowded theatre, that had ravished his soul as 
though by perfect art. The rows of upturned faces 
gleamed pallidly from a khaki shadow out of the smoke- 
filled atmosphere. He heard laughter greeting his 
mild, simple jokes. He felt the warm* comfort of 
applause. When the mind is freed from questioning, 
the nerves and senses may devour with happiness such 
easy tributes. 

‘Why don’t you let them get up a concert for us? 
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My wife and I could come to the dress rehearsal, and 
censor your jok{ts. Luckily jokes ^in Lithuanian or 
whatever your people speak would hkve to be very 
broad before they shocked Letherwlck.’ 

‘I do not suppose that fhey would give a concertf* 
But they often sing among themselves. Will you not 
both come down one evening, on Saturday next, say, 
and I will ask them to sing and dance?’ 

‘Ooh, wouldn’t wff just?’ cried' Joanna. 

She had never learned how to curb her entnusiasm, 
nor to accept invitations with the proper degree of 
diffidence. 


§4 

The plateau hung suspended in nery light between 
the black wall of the Fell and the black pit of Linders- 
dale. In the centre of the huts roared ^nd leaped an 
enormous fire, scatteri/ig ephemeral constellations of 
sparks along the dark air beneath the fir trees. 

Before the fir's Jqanna sat perched on a throne of 
piled logs covered with a sheepskin. Teddy, huddled 
in two coats and a muffler, for the April air was chill, 
sat at her feet, drinking coffee out of a jam jar. Paul 
Szermai lay full length on the turf, his chin on his 
slender brown hands. Sometimes he watched the 
flames 'dancing and shivering across Joanna’s radiant 
face. Sometimes he watched the half circle of men. 
Ruthenians, Poles, Finns, Lithuanian Jews, an odd 
assortment of vagabonds, but all good foresters, 
crouched on their haunches or sitting on the prostrate 
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trunks of trees round the great fire. Sometimes his 
sombre eye§ only stared into the crackling furnace 
before him. ^ ^ 

The coffee had been handed round ^ith sandwiches 
^f a remarkable kind, thi«k slices from a long loaf, 
buttered and sprinkled on one side with chbpped nuts, 
cheese, pickles, scraps of bacon, nutmeg, salt fish and 
cold sausage, all rpost savour^ and strange, Joanna ate 
one after the other, unable to face the risk of missing 
some queer suggestive combination of flavours. 

Szermai galled to a slender boy with pink cheeks, 
pretty as*a girl, who rose in a business-like way and 
stepped forward to sing. He had a clear high tenor 
voice, * and sang with robust enjoyment a wailing, 
melancholy tune, evidently about a lady called ‘Sonia.’ 
Joanna, who understood nothing but the often repeated 
name, found 'the contrast between the composer’s 
passionate despair and the singer’s sensible relish 
deliciously piquant. Szermai lay starfng into the fire. 
The foresters smoked, spat, and wished that the party 
had included beer as Well as coffee in its elaborately 
prepared menu. They knew all about young Sonia and 
her tragedy, since it was the only song that the 
Ruthenian boy sang, and he §ang it every evening. 
There were twenty verges, each with a Refrain of six 
lines, sung slowly to a tune of indescribable melancholy 
yearning. The fire crackled bravely. 

But even twenty verses have an end, and having con- 
cluded, the singer shut his mouth abruptly, bowed and 
retired with mqdest self-satisfaction. There was no 
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applause from the foresters, and Joanna and Teddy 
heard their feeble clapping die away»in^thp disconcert- 
ing silenc5. ^ ^ 

‘You would ^ot understand the song,’ said Saermai 
gravely » ‘It is about a lad)* who loves a demon knighf 
and is betrayed by him to her husband. But though 
she tries to kill him in revenge, he is immortal and 
eludes her. ,It is very sad indeed. We shall now watch 
a Cossack dance performed by a peasant from Galicia. 
He has never seen Cossacks except in a Berlin music- 
hall, but he is quite a good dancer.’ , 

With a wild whoop and a leap, a fantastic figure 
sprang from the shadows, hurled itself into the circle 
of firelight and began to spring about,* making strange 
grimaces and uttering weird cries. The dancer wore 
tall boots of scarlet cardboard and a paper cap, a jacket 
turned inside out and a red sash. He felded his arms 
and danced with bent knees, like a grotesque dwarf. 
He flung out his* arms expanding his chest and leaping 
into the air. Shnekmg like a maniac, he swept down 
upon the fire, caught a smouldering branch and whirled 
it round his head till it burst into flame. Holding one 
foot, he hopped in staggering circles, flinging his arms 
and legs wide apart anji closing them again, he flashed 
like a pair qf gigantic scissors, cutting the air. The 
foresters began to clap as he leapt higher and higher, 
flinging out his legs wider and wider till sometimes he 
hung suspended between the horizontal bars of his 
arms and legs. He was possessed by a demon of move- 
ment. He was drunk with an ecstasy of rhythm. 
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Suddenly, clapping his boots together, he began to spin 
round and round^ his arms extend^. The audience 
yelled'^its deligHt. He span almost into theWire, like a 
wjiirling salamander, theft out into the shadows and 
Was lost to sight. 

‘Oohr sighed Joanna. ‘Oohl’ 

She w,as completely entranced with pleasure. 

‘He is mot in the least like a Cossack;^’ remarked 
Szermai, ‘but he is 'quite energetic. All dancing is, 
however, degenerate nowadays. They will now sing in 
chorus.’ 

They did, with such unbearable melancholy that 
Joanna wanted to run away and cry. In the sweeping 
despaif and grandeur of the rhythms lay a dark power, 
unknown and dispossessed. She heard all the sorrows 
of exile, all loneliness, all the undying poignancy of the 
disillusioned, of the defeated cause. 

Teddy grew very white and quiet. Joanna let the 
tears trickle childishly do\wn her cheeks. Paul Szermai 
never moved; but when the scyig Vas ended, the 
singers wiped their nyjist foreheads cheerfully, and 
coughed and spat and cleared their throats and called to 
each other for more food and coffee. 

‘That song was about Finland. Most of these men 
only know Finland as a place in which they have 
worked, but it is a good song.’ Szermai paused to light 
a cigarette. He waved the match with an impatient 
gesture till it went out. ‘You found it sad?’ 

‘Why is all folk-music so sad?’ asked Joanna. 

‘How should it not be?’ He appeared to reflect. 
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‘Yet, perhaps you are right. Why should we bother 
about life, you mean? It does not really matter.’ 

Teddy, -watching them, felt a sudden stab bf un- 
reasonable pain. These two^eally shared a secret sym- 
pathy. .They were invulnerable, akin in their belie# 
that after all, it mattered very little. A' phrase came 
into Teddy’s mind, something remembered jFrom his 
reading at Cambridge, KThese ignorant and brawling 
fanatics who vex me With their posher about liberty . . .’ 
Absurd. It had nothing \o do with the case. There 
was no case. Yet somehow he felt it to be an indict- 
ment of his Anxieties, his futile, painful ambitions to be 
of some use in the world, to do something. Life mat- 
tered to him, because of all that h« desired 'to do. 
Joanna was different. She had no fundamental pre- 
^ occupation of pity. Life was a show to her. She only 
desired to see more of it. Her thirst was for sensation, 
the sober, exquisite seftsation of watching new places 
form and assume colour and solidity before the eager 
vision. She was*eager for life; Szermai disdained it; 
yet somehow both shared this aristocratic indifference 
to its fortune. They made their own world. They were 
akin, and now, perhaps they knew it. Joanna, Joanna. 
With horror he saw her slipping away from him. 
Indeed, he thought, ‘She has never been mine.’ She 
would* fall in love with this Hungarian, this creature 
who lacked the bowels of compassion. Even though no 
thoughts of love might yet have entered her un- 
questioning mind, Teddy, staring at Szermai’s slim 
figure, knew that he saw her future. 
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‘We shall now watch the Dance of Four,’ said the 
Hungarian. ^‘It is,a folk-dance of Lithuanian origin. 
It is riot sad at al], Mrs.^ Leigh.’ 

. Th« foresters began to' settle themaielves comfort- 
ably, and the young Ruth^ian who had sung about 
Sonia, hummed the first bars of an accented refrain. 

‘Td-ra*, .td-ra. La-la-la, La-k-la, Td-ral’ 

• • 

The others clapped to emphasize the beats. From 
the group two middle-aged men detached themselves 
and came forward with linked arms. They rocked 
swaying from side to side, their feet quite still. Then 
as the singing gfew louder, they began to move, back- 
wards and forwards, throwing out their feet. 

‘Td-ra, td-ra. La-la-la, La-la-la, Td-ral’ 

The pusic swelled with the voices of the chdfus. 
The clapping doubled its, time. Tw© other dancers 
sprang up and joined thd couple, all four swaying with 
linked arms in a line. ‘'J'^-ra, td-ra,’ throwing out their 
feet to the rhythm. 

‘Hie!’ shouted the dancers. The two men outside 
swung together, locked arms, and formed a circle, 
which span round and rgund, iftside and out, tossing 
heads and bodies, swinging heavy boots. ’ 

‘Td-ra, td-ra. La-la-la, La-la-la, Td-ral’ 

It was a wild gallop of sound, a crazed frenzy of 
dancing. 
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Then, abruptly, with a shriek, it stopped. The circle 
broke, scattering'the dancers, pantir^, laughing, shout- 
ing, on to thf I’lirf- whfTft fhey rolled like drunken 
men. 

From the darkness beyofid the firelight there came a 
shrill tittef. 

A voice cried, ‘Oh, go it, Charlie!’ 

‘Shut up!’ 

‘Look out. The bogy man’ll be after you!’ 

‘What’s that?’ asked Jbanna. 

‘Girls from the village, I expect. My friends appear 
to have an irresistible fascination for them,’ said 
Szermai contemptuously. • 

‘By jove, that’s pretty rotten, isn’t* it? Can’t some- 
thing be done about it?’ Teddy asked, in his orderly- 
room manner, remembering bothers with camp fol- 
lowers in France. He disliked ‘all that.kind of thing’ 
intensely. 

But Joanna did not seem to jisten. She was sampling 
the effect of grated* cheese, sausage and nutmeg on a 
slice of bread, handed her by* the young Ruthenian, 
and enjoying herself very much indeed. 

The entertainment over, the three walked back to 
Scatterthwaite, Joanna with head erect, her fair hair 
silvered in t.he moonlight, striding happily across the 
springing heather, Szermai silent and stiff, Teddy 
stumbling behind them. He was tired and cold and 
irritated with himself because of his unreasonable 
apprehensions. 

At the house Joanna turned on the Hungarian and 
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thanked him enthusiastically. ‘It’s been the loveliest, 
joveliest eve^jin^;,’, she said. ‘Thank* you a thousand 
times.’ 

.He bowed. 

‘It doesn’t* mean anythijig,’ Teddy told Ifimself. 
‘I’m behaving Uke a fool. He never looks twice at her 
nor she at him. She’s just a trifle too exuberant in her 
manner. She always was.’ Aloud he said heartily, 
‘Come and have a whisky and soda before you turn in, 
old man,’ although he knew^hat there was hardly any 
whisky in the house, and that he was so tired that he 
could hardly stand. 

They drank each other’s health in the chill sitting- 
room. * 


§ 5 

For the following week, the excitement of the en^er- 
tainmenfr wrapped Joanna in a warm cloak of pleasure. 
Life had become incredjbly brilliant ^nd surprising. 
Spring had come. The daffodils opened golden faces in 
the cottage gardens down in Letherwick. The lambs 
followed their mothers out on to the moor, adventuring 
farther and farther from the three fields of Scatter- 
thwaite. The larches lit their small, vivid green torches, 
every branch burning steadily with green flame. 

The hollow cup of the farm seemed no longer to 
Joanna a prison that shut her off from a wide lovely 
world. The world was coming to her. As she washed 
the supper dishes, she would seek one excuse after 
another to return to the sitting-room that she might 
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catch the phrases which pierced the veil of her 
ignorance. 

‘No, the scenery from the Irriwad^dy is, as a matter of 
fact, quite remarkable. . . ? 

‘W§ only touched at the Philippines/ 

‘Persorfolly, I prefer Mexico.’ 

He had been everywhere. He had seen everything. 
Tantalizing, exasperatiAg Young Tam Lin,* who knew 
so much and said sonittle. Her head rang all day with 
the sound of lovely nam'es like tattered fragments of 
forgotten songs. 

Every morning the little peasant with scared brown 
eyes collected the cows and milked them for her. 
Every evening a pile of firewood lay 'at her back door. 
The troughs for watering the beasts were filled as 
though from heaven. The largest Finn mended the 
popy’s belly-band. The letters from Scarshaven told her 
that Pamela and Patricia were growing rosy and plump. 

She went out to the evenipg milking, an old cap of 
Teddy’s covering ker hair, swinging her three-legged 
stool and whistling, 

‘Td-ra, td-ra, La-la-la, La-la-la, Td-ral’ 

She settled the stool in the straw, her bucket between 
her knees, and her forehead against the cow’s broad 
flank' 

‘Ping, pingl’ came the fierce little spurts of milk 
against the side of the tin bucket. 

‘Td-ra, Td-ra, La-la-la, La-la-la, Td-ral’ hummed 
Joanna. 
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No one had told her that unless you have a strong 
head it is unwise to sing while milking. 

She began to see through half-shut eyes Lithuanians 
dancing on the d^ck of a ‘moving shijv Above them 
awung a singlp lamp. The sga was still. The lar^e pale 
moon hung suspended above the slowly swaying mast. 

‘Td-ra,‘ td-ra, La-la-la, La-la-la, Td-ra!’ 

* 

Her hands began uhconsciously to tug in^ime to the 
beats. Faster, faster, louder,* louder, sang the song* in 
her head, faster span the wild monotony of rhythm, 
faster and faster moved Joanna’s hands. 

The cow, resenting such violent, rhythmic assault 
upon set intimate* part of her person, with quiet dignity 
raised her hind leg, and pushed Joanna, bucket and all 
into the straw. 

She cried out with surprise and indignation rather 
than with alarm. Paul Szermai, "passing the shed on*his 
way down from the camp, came in at h«r cry, to see his 
hostess, covered with milk, rolling helplessly below a 
large, benign-looking cow. 

H|pSprang to her assistance, but only those who have 
experienced entanglement with cows, buckets, three- 
legged stools and straw, know the true difficulties of 
extrication. Joanna was still on her knees, shaking the 
milk out of her hair, when Teddy, who had also heard 
her cry, came in. 

He saw Szermai holding his wife’s hands, and 
Joanna kneeling shaken with helpless laughter. 

. He stopped quite still in the doorway. 
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Joanna saw him and cried, ‘Oh, Teddy, isn’t Cow- 
slip a Beast? I feel like crying over the spilled milk.’ 

But Teddy stood looking from her t6 the young man 
as though he had seen a ghdst. 
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kl^IGHT-ERRANT 

§t 

I F the Leigha had been villagers born aifd bred; if 
they had not been isolated from their neighbours by 
two and a half miles of bacf road and the exacting 
despotism of agriculture; if they*had learnt the gossip 
of the Dale more quickly; if, indeed, Bessy Bottomley 
had not falle;i off her bicycle right on top of Joanna’s 
LithuaniaA, then at the end of May the foresters’ camp 
might have been quietly demolished, and the Finns, 
Rutheiiians, Poles and other aliens have folded their 
red-spotted bundles and silently stolen away. 

But these things all befell quite otherwise. 

Joanna, unlike Lady Marshall, had never giv^n a 
thought ’to Bessy Bottomley. There was, perhaps, no 
proof of her isolation frgm the village more complete 
than her ignorance of Bessy Bottornley’s existence. 
Bessy, though she had* failed to rise above Standard 
Three at the Church School behind the yew trees, was 
no fool. She knew that bold brown eyes, hard as 
polished wood, red cheeks and, a ripe, comely figure 
have their value, and that promiscuous maternity, un- 
like virtuS, is not necessarily its own and sole reward. 

Her two babies, having been born in the Clarington 
workhoufse infirmary, were bred in the ‘dark parlour 
behind old Mrs. Bottomley’s shop. But Lady Marshall, 
who regarded the, wrongs of unmarried mothers as one 
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of the rights of the benevolent, interested herself in 
Bessy’s, case with such energy th^ t,wa maintenance 
allowan^fes were weekly hanc^ed to ^pssy by the clerk of 
the Petty Ses^ons Court af Clarington. 

Bes§y used to cycle into Clarington cmce a week tb 
collect hef money. ‘An’ we all on us know who’s paid 
for that there Humber,’ said the Village, watching from 
a cluster round the pump on the Green her flaunting 
progress. Her bright jersey and her red straw hat, 
flopping down at one side under the weight of a huge 
rose, proclaimed her shamelessness. The .Humber had 
a bell with a clear, echoing ring, ‘a warning,’ said Mr. 
Dalby, to all young men of ‘t’ danger coming round t’ 
corner.’ ' 

That year, however, Bessy had had, she considered, 
‘the luck of a lousy calf, girls,’ and felt as downcast 
as Lady Marshall felt elated by a brand obviously 
snatched from the burning. Her bicycle bell might 
ring as loudly ds her broad thumb could twitch it, and 
her green jersey flash along the leafless lanes. Danger 
had lost its spice since young men knew that their 
charmer, though buxom, was businesslike. A bit of a 
lark, with no harm done, was as far as they would 
venture. And Mrs. Bottomley, who had so loudly 
bewailed her daughter’s falls from grace, now secretly 
lamented at her virtue. 

It happened, however, that on one Saturday morning, 
just before the camp entertainment to which Teddy 
and Joanna went, the Lithuanian peasant was walking 
down the road to Clarington, lonejy and miserable, 
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hating his exile in a foreign land. He was a shy creature, 
who found the gregarious life of a cajup intensely try- 
ing. He missed* his wife and his children; he wanted 
some human and simple Consolation and,more kindness 
even than the cheesecake^ bestowed upon him by 
Joanna. He lijd been praying quite vaguely* to the 
Virgin for comfort as he trudged listlessly down the 
road on a. holiday less acceptable than work. And as 
he paused by the bridge over Linders RiVer, Bessy, 
sweeping round the corner cm the bicycle, ran straight 
into him, and fell with him in a tangle on the wet bank, 
scattering ‘dewdrops frona the hedge on to her red 
straw hat, and ccxvering the shoulder of her green jersey 
with soft dark n»ould. 

The Lithuanian picked himself up and gazed with 
wonder upon the splendid, plump gipsy who had thus, 
apparently, degeended from heaven. The implications 
of the encounter appeared quite clear to him, and he 
thanked the Blessed Virgin for her psomptitude. 

The implications of the encounter were also quite 
clear to Bessy. She shook the soil out of her skirt and 
brushed her hands together and stared at the short, but 
well-set-up young fellow with an appraising smile. She 
knew no Lithuanian, a difficult tongue to learn, in its 
roots not unlike Sanskrit; but*she spoke a language 
more universal even than Sir Wentworth’s simplified 
Latin, and found that the forester understood it too. 

They continued their pilgrimage to Clarington, 
cheered by each other’s company, and the Lithuanian 
held Bessy’s bicycle when she went in to fetch her 
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'money from the collecting officer. Before the day was 
over, she had received three yards of blue crSpe de Chine 
from th^on March6, a shilling tea af tKe Clarington 
Creamery, andr two small tawny ports at the Linders- 
dale Arms, in the Parlour Saloon, where there are 
plush seats, and aspidistras, and a young: gentleman can 
take his young lady without feeling ashamed. For these 
mercies she returned thanks duly, with a little pleasant 
dalliance uhder a haystack near the Letherwick Road. 

It was therefore Bessy who, a week later, urged Eva 
Thurtleby to go with her to Paul Szermai’s concert, 
and whose inopportune laughter had disturbed Teddy 
so much. It was Bessy who told young Brindle, who 
told Sam Buggins, who told the woijd at large, that 
Mrs. Leigh had sat drinking and laughing beside the 
fire while those foreigners danced real indecent. It was 
Bessy who thus became the indirect causg of a conversa- 
tiorf in the Smoke Room of the Coach and Cushion, 
when Chris Paxton protested against the injustice of 
foreigners who,*havjng come to plant trees, remained 
to cut firewood and milk cows^at Scatterthwaite. 

‘What I say is, if we must have a pack o’ foreigners 
to teach us how to plant trees an’ our grandmothers 
how to suck eggs, let ’em get on with it. But when it 
comes to turning good men* out o’ their jobs, it’s a 
different matter altogether. Owd Thorley and Mrs. 
Thorley were the real good owdfashioned sort, as 
couldn’t stand the doings up at Scatterthwaite nohow.’ 

‘What sort o’ goings on.^’ 

‘Why, nowt above board, as you might say, though 
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queer goings on up front ways. Captain Leigh’s no 
more a farmer than my owd mare. Though I >^uldn’t 
say he don’t kno\^ a thing or two. Thorley TCll’t me 
th^t when t’ prize pig died o’ swine feve», they all tried 
to cut t’ corpse intid bits, aji’ bury it in t’ garden, for 
all the world like a murder tale in t’ News of^he World, 
To save notification like, he thought on.* 

‘That’s a criminal offence, af criminal offence,’ cried 
little Mr. Grig, who* knew evetything. Ide was an 
ex-schoolmaster who had dfUnk himself into being a 
cobbler, but who retained the habit of instruction, 
‘d^on-notification of swine fever is a criminal offence. 
So is improper employment of aliens.’ 

‘Ah know nowt about their employment being im- 
proper, though Bessy Bottomley knows whether their 
ways are.’ 

‘Bessy Bottgmley’s a bad lot,’ said Dick Dalby 
firmly. ‘So ’s them Lithuanians* and Finns, an’ for all 
I know, Mrs. Leigh’s a bad lot an’ alW We’d be well 
shut on ’em.’ 

‘What’s she done with her bairns. I’d like to know.?’ 

‘Gotten ’em out o’ the way of her carryings on with 
that Hungarian.’ 

‘If you ask me, if you ask me^’ exploded little Mr. 
Grig, almost dancing up and down in a frenzy of self- 
assertion. But nobody did ask him. They never 'did. 

‘Settin’ like a heathen idol on top on a lot o’ fire- 
wood.’ 

‘Nameless orgies, nameless orgies,’ chirruped Mr- 
Grig. 
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‘Loose lot, all on ’em,’ decided Dick Dalby. 
‘Thank», my boy, I will have another,’ and Chris Pax- 
ton paicbfor his drink, and they afl fell to talking of 
wireless and aerials and tKe Major’s prophecy for 
to-morrow’s selling plate^ 

Meanwhile, the promoter of •nameless orgies stood 
before a great earthenware bowl in the Scatterthwaite 
kitchen, kneading dough and thinking, with a worried 
line between her brows, about her children. Joanna 
should not, of course, have been bakjng after tea, but 
one of the failings of a ‘loose lot’ lies in the inability to 
do the right things at the right time. 

So she buried her hands in the soft flour, and poured 
in the milk and water, and reflected hojv Pamela loved 
toVatch her ‘stirring ‘the miller.' Pamela was such a 
darling. She knew all about pleasure. She had a fine, 
rich zest for life, ^.dventurous in seeking sensations, 
gallant in disappointment. She was healthy too. Never 
from the first day of her life had she given Joanna 
cause for anxiety, being a happy child, so different from 
poor Patricia, who was always delicate and always a 
little sad. 

‘I wonder if some mothers just think about their 
children as their children,’ pondered Joanna, punching 
the cushion of dough and turning in to the centre its 
ragged edges. ‘I wonder if I haven’t really got any 
mother-love. I can’t help wishing that they’d grow up 
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and talk to me properly. Real companions never have 
.to be protected fijom your dark thcTughts. How can 
people say, “I’m vever Ipnely when there ardchildren 
about.?’’ I'm lonely, I think*, because I’m always having 
fo edit my thoughts so caaefully. Teddy mustn’t be 
upset. The children mustn’t be frightened.* Is nobody 
ever really able to say what they think?’ 

Agnes and Rachel had, of course, been friehds of that 
kind. They had scolded and teased and petted and 
understood her. Did friend^ip only belong to school- 
days? When a woman married, was she always having 
to consider people ever after? 

‘The matter \^ith you, my girl,’ Joanna told herself 
severely, ‘is that you know so few women. You always 
live among men, and although they may be darlings, 
they just won’t do. Not as friends. Men are always 
wanting to be listened to. They feel tragic and want to 
be comfdrted. Then they feel humiliated and want to 
be grand again. You’ve alh the time g&t to be nursing 
their vanity, poor dears, or they cjfn’t get along at all. 
Oh, dear. I wish that I knew how people ought to feel. 
I'm sure I’m all wrong to love Pamela more than 
Patricia, and to wish that I sometimes had a woman 
friend ,to talk to when I’ve got Teddy. And Paul 
Szermai’s awfully exciting when he’s just a Hungarian, 
but I wish that I didn’t feel all the time afraid that he 
was going to turn into a man and want comforting and 
admiring and made to feel dominating again.’ 

She set down the bdwl by the fire, and spread a cloth 
above the fragrant dough. 
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Pamela loved the dough. She always wanted to poke 
her filler in rfnd make . a burr^Wj ‘Jus’ one tiny 
mouse's hole of a burrow, ^mumnsiy, just my littlest 
finger.’ Patri<!ia rarely warfted to experience these irra- 
tional .sensations of pleastare. Nothing pleased her in 
which she'did not play an active and appreciated part. 
She had her father’s sensibility to her own achieve- 
ments. 

‘I suppose that T ought to be with her. She’s 
so awfully vulnerable. I*' ought not to feel relieved 
when somebody else has to deal with her. Oh, dear, .1 
suppose that this is really frightful of me*. Why did 
nobody ever teach me how a real mother ought to feel?’ 

It was no good. The times would ctome when all that 
Joanna wanted to do was to sail away, either alone or 
with a real friend, whose feelings she did not have to 
consider at all. She wanted to open her port-hole one 
morning and see against the sky the faint outline of an 
island, iridesceht as a bubble on the grey water. She 
wanted to lean out above tossing blue-green waves, and 
catch the end of a string throwb to her by dark, smiling 
men, and haul up from baskets bananas pulled that 
morning on the green island. She wanted to climb 
terraces, frothing over with purple bougainvilia and 
splashed with scarlet hibiscus, and scented with mag- 
nolia.* 

She wanted to walk round the deck of a ship, and to 
bend over the stern rail, and see the phosphorous 
flashing with great green stars in its wake. 

Paul Szermai, she considered, was, not good for her. 
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His company awoke in her far too many ruthless desires, 
as the torchlight of his experience iliumined jjiow an 
almond tree in t'l9rida, now the tortuous street of a 
Chinese city, now the vaulted darkness of a Persian 
bezaar, fretted by golden rjjires of sunlight. Joanna 
could see them%all, but sight with the mindis eye was 
inadequate. 

‘I want to go, I want to go,*' she whispered. Then 
the rhythm of her thought reminding her absurdly of 
the refrain, she hummed 

T want to go right back to Dixie, 

Where the hens are doggone glad to lay, 
Scrambled eggs in the new-mown hay . . .’ 

So she was singing when Teddy came into the room, 
newly shaved, and drawing on his brown leather gloves. 

‘My dear, you are all dressed up. Whither away?’ 

‘I’m going down to the British Legion,’ said Teddy, 
looking at her with a queerj strained smile, yet at the 
same time, somehow pleased with himself, as though 
he had suddenly thought of something rather clever. 
‘There’s been trouble. If somebody doesn’t do some- 
thing soon, there’ll be a real row about those foresters. 
When people like these village chaps get an idea into 
their heads, there’s no kno’^ing who can make them see 
reason. Perhaps nobody can. But one has to have a 
shot at it, anyhow.' 

‘But are we . . .’ Joanna was going on to add. ‘But 
are we the right people to stand up for them, we who 
are obviously deriving benefit from their presence, who 
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are ourselves strangers compared to these real inhabit- 
ants of<^e Dale?® Shan’t we be resented more than ever?’ 
But she did not complete her quesl!joning, for she saw 
that Teddy had made up ‘his mind to do something 
rather.important. Whatever was in his mind, it was,a 
fine thingf It made him feel noble and strong. He was 
about to make, Joanna felt certain, a fine gesture, 
though exactly how ahd why, she could not guess. 
Invariably, of coursd,* she had somehow to pay for his 
fine gestures, but that, she supposed, was how provi- 
dence arranged its justice. Whatever it was, she had 
no right to interfere with his adventures. If he felt it to 
be the right thing to stand up for the foresters, he must 
go. ‘But I hope you won’t be back too late, dear. 
You’ll be so awfully tired.’ 

‘It’s hardly the sort of occasion to consider whether I 
shall or shan’t be tired,’ said Teddy. ‘Besides, I think 
it’s a good thing to 'keep in touch with the young 
farmers. You liever seem -to, find time to call on their 
wives. Somebody has to dispel the illusion that we are 
hermits or lepers,’ 

Gently putting Joanna into the wrong, he strode out 
of the kitchen, and she, with a sigh, went to get her old 
cap and stool for th? evening milking. Poor Teddy, 
he had been so difficult lately'. The interest in Szermai’s 
company seemed to have waned. So often he was like 
this, enchanted by people for a week and then tired of 
them. 

‘But he really mustn’t get tired of Tam Lin, because 
I don’t know what we’re going to do without the 
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money. And even that has to come to an end in May 
or June or soipietime.’ 

He was difficult jibout other things too, amorous and 
resentful by turns, threatening suicide or suddenly 
buoyant. ‘This really is no# place for the chijdren,’ 
thought Joanna ‘What are we going to do?’ 

She went across the yard to call the cows in from 
the paddock, and found Tefldy leading the pony 
Ezekial, out of the stable. ' 

‘I suppose that I shall havrf to lift the shafts myself?’ 
^e asked. 

‘Oh, my* dear, I’m so sorry,’ she said, remembering 
the doctor’s orders that he was not to strain himself by 
lifting things. 

She liftejj^ the shafts and stood while he backed the 
pony between them, then tugged at the traces and 
belly-band, fastening straps. 

‘I suppose you thought that f was going to walk to 
the village, that I was a, young giant^ like Szermai? 
Unluckily, Providence which kept Iwm out of the War, 
was not so kind to mfi. 1 am only sorry that you 
should be penalized by having to remember to help me 
to yoke up the pony.’ 

He looked at her across the poriy’s back, his unhappy 
grey eyes heavy with hostility. 

‘By the way, where is our guest? You won’t forget 
to give him supper, will you?’ 

Then he climbed into the cart and drove away. 

Joanna looked after him with apprehension. 

‘So that’s what’/i wrong. He’s jealous of Tam Lin, 
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because he at least is healthy. He’s always getting 
jealousii of people who ate, quite well. |*at’s like that 
too. OA, my poor darling, fate isn^t kind to you, ani 
you’re not very kind to yourself either, are you?’ . 

She<^^ went off to milk, and to tell herself a loveiy 
letter which ought to have come by post from Agnes 
that afternoon, but which reality had inadvertently 
failed to deliver. ‘ 

‘My darling,’ wrote Agnes in the letter which did not 
arrive. ‘ 

‘Are you alive or not? Are you ill or well? The 
reason I don’t write oftener is that there is’so much to 
say. I am living in a temple with fifty golden bells that 
ring all day in the wind, and the little monks* in grey 
robes come to their part of the temple as quietly as the 
small sheep on your moor, and as inobtrusively. I have 
three dragons guarding my house, and a yellow horse 
called Ancient Glory and a new husband.* Did you 
know that I hftid a husbatu^? I forget when I found 
mine, but I expecfr that he is much the same as yours, 
so really there is little need* to bother you with the 
details. 

‘The reason why I write now is that 1 met a woman 
who has discovered ,the fourth dimension. So really 
we can spend week-ends with each other now. All that 
you have to do is to step out of the world and take a 
ticket for China, and here you are. I have got the spare 
room ready, with hot water and a tin of biscuits by the 
bed, and Home Chat to read and a fire in your room 
every night. You may have the yeUow kitten, but I 
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insist upon the Blue, persian for my room, because he 
goes with the ^curtains. I Ijave a lovely padded silk 
kimono for you,* embroidered with scarlet dragons. 
They have eyes of green and gold. Do cqme and w^r 
them. And, by the way, I ha^ a dream about you that 
you were not well, and that you came tcv me and 
brought your cuckoo clock and the little silver clock 
By your bed and the tall grandfather clock that stood 
in the corner of the stairs in Park Street, and* that you 
made a happy presence in my house. Then suddenly 
you said, “I must go home,” and vanished. Oh, my 
dear. For the Lord’s sake, he happy. I will send you a 
lovely poem to put you to sleep and to remind you of 
my sentiments when I am deserted. 

Now she is gone, but all her clocks are ticking 
With gentle voices, punctual and polite. 

Their thrifty hands the scattered moments pickings 
Tossed from the careless bounty of the night. 

Oh foolish clocks, who had no wit for jioarding 
The precious moments when my love was here, 
"Be silent now, and cease this vain recording 
Of worthless hours, since she is not near.’ 

Joanna knew that Agnes wrote poetry, but, being 
no poet herself, she found it difficult to supply the 
necessary verses. Fleeing her incompetence, she darted 
on to her own letter. 

‘I have a dragon guarding my house,’ replied Joanna. 
‘His name is Young Tam Lin, and he comes from your 
country and has seen all the world. He is fierce, but 
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very polite as dragons go. I am afraid that he may be 
only a prince in disguise. So very disappointing, I 
always think, don’t you?’ 

^But by thi^ time, the mijldng was ended, and Joanna 
had to go to put the hens to bed. They were less 
exhilarating than monks or dragons. 


§ 3 

Teddy drove down to< the village with a set smile of 
heroism upon his face. For what he contemplated was 
an action of great magnanimity, and all the more 
magnanimous because no one would ever know what 
it had cost him. For now he was perfectly sure that 
Joanna and Szermai were in love with one another. 

Some subtle intuition had first told him, the delicate 
sensitiveness of the invalid, whose perceptions were 
nibre delicately attuned to fine shades of emotion than 
were those of cthe commojn man. Ever since Szermai 
had first comerto the house, Teddy had recognized it as 
inevitable. He should have aoted before it was too late, 
for he had seen what must happen, even before 
Szermai had seen it. Even before . . . 

He was still uncertain of how far Joanna understood 
her own position. He suspected that she deceived her- 
self, u Dear, strong, beautiful, dense Joanna, whose in- 
sensitiveness had so often jarred upon his finer nature, 
and yet who thought herself so loyal and good, who 
meant to be so loyal and good. He must be fair to her. 

He should have known that fate, which had marked 
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him down as a victim of misfortune, would never leave 
lum the rare coosqlation of domestic* happiness. For 
long enough he had deceh^pd himself, thinking that out 
of the wreck of his life hft might preserve this one 
Id^itimate treasure. But nov*it was time to open his 
eyes, to realize fhat he must ask from misery rfb quarter. 
Some people were born to be unlucky, and he was one 
of them. 

‘It isn’t fair, it isn’t fair,’ he hid cried in his heart 
again and again, lying wakeful at night, and thinking 
in his folly that long rebellion against the injustice of 
fortune might receive ultimate recognition from the 
gods. But now hd knew that such rebellion was useless. 
The assignment of human griefs and satisfactions had 
nothing to do with justice. 

Driving through the green twilight down to the calm 
valley, he looked back into his brief, unhappy history, 
and saw himself estranged from tlie invigorating joys of 
youth, frustrated in the .ambitions of* his manhood, 
pursued from the beginning by disappointment. How 
false, how stupid of him expect any release from the 
hounds of misfortune dogging him to his grave. 

Sorrow was his birthright. His father, Martin 
Leigh, a pleasant, ambitious, , moderately athletic 
youngster, had fallen passionately in love with Gertrude 
Wise, the daughter of a poor clergyman. Directly he 
had risen in the provincial bank where he was working, 
to the position of cashier, he married her. Teddy was 
born in the second year of marriage, but his mother, 
instead of sensibly recovering from his arrival, and 
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going about the duties of motherhood and housekeep- 
ing, «ieclined itfetead intota lingering consumption. 

Her illness became the predominating influence of 
their fortunes Martin Leigh, distracted by grief, and 
anxiety, turned himself, from a man into a machin-e, 
constantly engaged in the addition an^ subtraction of 
immense columns of figures, which were somehow to 
restore his wife to heafth. Teddy had memories of him 
as a lean, forbidding grown-up, who passed his time 
between the bank and the back sitting-room, with his 
short-sighted eyes continually bent over large ledgers, 
cherishing a fierce resentment against noisfe, callers, or 
similar disturbances. 

When Teddy was eight years old, his father became 
manager of a branch of the bank at Grimsby, but the 
driving fury of his desire to succeed, to make more 
money, to provide every possible cure suggested for his 
wife, goaded him on, "as far as Teddy could remember, 
from branch t6 branch, from, little town to larger town, 
each move mfeaning a new Bank House, only partially 
furnished, a new housekeeper, a new grammar school. 
Wherever they went, they were accompanied by the 
same furniture ; the dining-room table with fat, bulbous 
legs covered with nobbly carvings, the bookcase full of 
bound volumes of the Gentleman's Magazine and back 
numbers of Punch, and strips of stamped leather 
stretched along every shelf, and Teddy’s own bed with 
the brass nobs, and the beautiful lace curtains and 
chintz-covered arm-chair, always kept for the one 
lovely place in the house - ‘your rpa’s room, Master 
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Teddy,’ the housekeepers wquld say in a hushed voice, 
or ‘your poor jiia’s room, njy dear.' 

And from time to time his mother would descend 
on them, lovely, fragile, witbthe light ephemeral gaiety 
of her kind. And then her roym would be bright with 
a fire, and Teddy’s father, unwontedly extravagant, 
would bring home huge bunches of flowers, roses at 
fivepence each, or shaggy chrysanthemums, and there 
would be tea-parties, and iced cakes and the daring 
anticipation of perfect pleasure. To Teddy these home- 
Qpmings were all Christmas and all birthdays that he 
had ever known. They were marred only by the know- 
ledge, slowly and* painfully acquired, that upon such 
occasions his father seemed to resent bis presence 
altogether. Later he understood the husband’s jealousy 
for a son who in some way usurped the precious, 
exquisite attention that should have been his alone in 
the short* moments of their life together. Later fie 
understood something, tpof of his father’s tragedy. 
Having transformed himself from a man into a machine, 
in order to provide comfort f6r his wife, he found it 
more and more difficult, during the brief hours of 
their companionship, to turn himself back again from a 
machine into a man ; so that Gertrude Leigh, before she 
died, preferred to play with her tall, solemn son, to talk 
delicious nonsense to him, and even at times to praise 
him, teasingly, to his grave taciturn father. 

Her death, when Teddy was fifteen, robbed life of 
all its charm and colour. He had always been delicate; 
his pilgrimage from school to school had prevented him 
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from forming friendships among other boys; he was 
vagueiy called dever, and |iad won two essay prizes and 
a reputation for being a good classical scholar. The truth 
was that he had no marked ability, but spent all, the 
time when not actuall^j, in school browsing in free 
libraries and reading. He had so little^lse to do. 

Before his mother’s death, his naturally devotional 
nature concentrated aM his warmth of feeling and his 
adolescerit dreams 'upon her. ‘When she died in a 
sanatorium in Switzerland, it seemed by a quite natural 
transference of thought that he turned his attention 
from her to God. He must, it seemed, warship some- 
thing. The Confessions of Saint Augsistine, found in a 
dusty binding on the back shelf of a Kingsport library 

— they moved to Kingsport just after his mother’s death 

— brought him his new determination, to be a priest. 
‘Great art Thou, O Lord, and greatly to be praised; 

gfeat is Thy power *and Thy wisdom infinite. And 
Thee would nran praise; .rnan but a particle of Thy 
creation ; man, that bears about him his mortality, the 
witness of his sin, the witness that Thou resisteth the 
proud ; yet would man praise Thee ; he, but a particle 
of Thy creation.’ * 

Right from the beginning, it had spoken straight to 
him. Had his mother’s mortality, which she had so 
obviously borne about with her, indeed spoken of God’s 
resistance to pride? Had his father’s will, the proud, 
despairing will of a man who fought against the eternal 
sentence of mortality, indeed fought against God? Was 
that the meaning of the shadow that darkened their 
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household, Martin Leigh, . fighting with Mammon 
against God for the life of l|is beloved? Why had this 
horror of desolation seizec^them? What had they done, 
father and son, to be so greatly visited by sorrow, 
estranged from one another a»d from the world this 
fierce menace Sf disease? 

‘I will seek Thee, Lord, by calling on Thee; and will 
call on Thee, believing in Thee; for to us hast Thou 
been preached.’ ‘Ohl That I might repose on Thepl 
Oh, that Thou wouldest enter into my heart, and 
inebriate it, that I may forget my ills, and embrace 
Thee, my §ole good. Wha-t art Thou to me? In Thy 
pity, teach me to titter it. And what am I to Thee, that 
Thou demandest my love, and, if I give it not, art 
wroth with me, and threatenest me with grievous woes? 
Is it then a slight woe to love thee not? Oh! for Thy 
mercy’s sake, tell me, O Lord my God, what Thou art 
unto me.* Say unto my soul, I* am thy salvation, ^o 
speak, that I may hear. Hide not Th)f face from me. 
Let me die — lest I die — only let me se5 Thy face.’ 

Surely here was the end to bis questing. Here, if he 
could only find, was the goal for which he sought. 
‘Now are my years spent in mourning.’ That was true 
enough, in the chill bedroom of the Kingsport bank 
house, the bedroom never more to be decked with 
roses, never more to be lit by the dancing firelight, by 
the little rose-shaded lamp, by the gay smile of his 
mother. All light, all colour, all glory had vanished 
from the dark city. The trams clanked dismally out- 
side. The rain dripped from the chimney pots, 
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When should he say, JAnd Thou, O Lord, art my 
comfort?’ Nob6dy was npw his coipfart, neither the 
form master who had praised his translation of the 
Eclogues tha^ afternoon, nor the slatternly housekeeper 
who made him toast for* tea and worried kindly about 
his cough, nor, certainly, his father, drowning sorrow 
in a stream of compound interest. ‘But because Thy 
lovingkindness is better than all lives, behold, my life 
is but a (fistraction, vind Thy Right Hand upheld me.’ 

He had seized his scho'ol cap and run into the darken- 
ing street. His feet mechanically took him along the 
road which led to the Grammar School.' Down one 
street, round to the left, past the row of lighted shop- 
windows, up to St. Saviour’s Church. The door was 
ajar, but the big building was empty and dark, except 
for two candles glimmering on the altar, and the 
electric light behind the curtains that shut off the 
vestry. Teddy had knelt down in a side peW, waiting 
for revelation.*’ • . 

And the refvrela^ion had come. 

St. Augustine had found {3eace through dedication. 
‘O Lord, I am Thy servant; I am Thy servant and the 
son of Thy handmaid. Thou hast broken my bonds in 
sunder. I will offer to Thee the sacrifice of praise.’ 
Was not this the solution!' Why not, with one fine 
simple gesture of self-abnegation, renounce the world, 
the flesh, and the devil and surrender himself to this 
eternal Lover? Might not peace be found in the 
Church? Why seek for the affection of his father, when 
the love of the Eternal God awaited jiim? Why mourn 
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his mother when his true mother, the phurch, 
beckoned to diiigni with outftretched irms? 

It had seemed then sp simple and so comforting. 
Always Teddy had desired to make by one complete 
irrevocable decision, the sacarifice that should set him 
free. ‘O LorcfGod, give peace unto us. The peace of 
rest, the peace of Thy Sabbath, which hath no evening.’ 

The peace had come. Even as the verger shuffled 
out of the lighted vestry to extinguish the altar candles. 
Peace laid her hand upon Teddy’s shoulder. Peace was 
.given to him, a Peace that passed all understanding. 
He dedicated his life to the Church. 

It must have t»een that evening that he caught the 
cold which turned to pneumonia, and from which he 
recovered only with great difficulty. On the whole, he 
had been very happy in that first illness, perfectly con- 
tent to die immediately and go straight to his Lover. 
But God*had decreed otherwise! The doctors reported 
that he was threatened by the same disease of the lungs 
which had killed his mother. He Was s'fent to Switzer- 
land. 

Even now, driving the fat pony down the steep 
muddy road, he could feel again the horror of those 
two years at Davos. He knew tbe hushed monotony 
of the cure; the atmosphere of the sanatorium, with its 
artificial cheerfulness, the careful superficiality of con- 
versations, when everybody tried to suppress the sub- 
jects interesting them most, weight, coughing fits, 
haemorrhages, and those filthy, terrible little black 
flasks. He shuddered. 
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Always since then, the possibility of return had 
haunted them. 'Whenevetj he felt jll,. whenever ^ 
violent fit of coughing thrpatenei heemorrhage, he 
sweated with (fear of the fiving death awaiting ham. 
While^in Switzerland, hie religion had provided him 
with a spasmodic consolation. He had it times known 
ecstasy. On the other hand, he had known desolation, 
and the death of Karl von Petersdoff, the German boy 
who became there thu first friend that he had known, 
had driven him to savag^ rebellion. 

His partial cure, his return to England, his father’4 
grudging permission for him to go to Cantbridge, re- 
sulted in two years of alternating happiness and misery. 
The prospect of going to college had delighted him. 
In his gratitude he had renewed his ambition to be a 
priest. But the Church offered no simple solution of 
life’s difficulties. Nothing, it seemed^ was easy and 
clear-cut in this world. Theology itself wis not an 
uncontroversial science. Kind hearts had been exposed 
by the Fabiah society. Simple faith was compassed 
about with hideous alternatives. Teddy, who sought to 
empty himself of selfish desires, to walk clad in a rich 
nakedness of self-surrender, found the path of sacrifice 
beset by economic and theological snares. The inebria- 
tion with the love of God, which St. Augustine had 
besought, appeared at Cambridge to be as undesirable 
as any other form of inebriation. Modern Protestan- 
tism demanded hard thought, not only about the 
Trinity and the doctrine of personal survival, but about 
economics and sociology and the psychology of youth. 
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To empty oneself until one had nothing seeijied too 
short a cut to tjje possession of all things. 

Almost, Teddy had become a Socialist, under the 
influence of Jefferson of Trinity. But* the War had 
saved him from that. Jofferson had become a 
Pacifist, and Teddy knew that this was a war to end 
war. 

At a recruiting meeting in the autumn term of 1914, 
he had found the peace of mi/id for which he bad 
prayed so long. Here was th 5 perfectly clearand simple 
issue. Here was the sacrifice no longer chosen with 
hesitation, ljut demanded;- here the self-abnegation, no 
longer tainted with the possibility of ridicule, but 
august and honourable. 

He had set about, carefully, cautiously, knowing the 
difficulties of his past record, to enter the army. 

It was just after the surprise of his acceptance, the 
intoxicating knowledge that at last he had been recog- 
nized as a man, part of a yeal man’s wcfrld, that he had 
met Joanna. His marriage had been part of his new 
manhood. He had foun& his Irue self at last. 

And he had been cheated. Here, as ever, fate had 
robbed him of satisfaction. There had been no splendid 
sacrifice, no simple and sufficing act of courage. He 
had hoped for an honourable return, or for a poppy- 
covered grave, a simple cross, and his name living for 
ever more. He found himself imprisoned in a military 
sanatorium. 

He had been cheated, cheated, cheated, singled out 
by fate for humiliation. Neither the Church, nor the 
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army n^r marriage nor health would claim him. Even 
Joanna now had*failed. 

Should he not have seen, when she hung about the 
sitting-room in the evenings, listening to the glib tales 
of that^ young Hungarian*! Should he not have know* 
that youth^must beckon to youth and health to health, 
that a normal, vital woman needs satisfaction, a strong, 
vigorous lover, no puny invalid? Had he not seen her, 
like Desdemona, listening, wide-eyed to every word of 
Szermai’s enchanting tales? Why had she been so 
reluctant with him, who was her husband? What had, 
made her shrink from him lately? . 

Good God, Good God, hadn’t he suffered enough? 
Had this final humiliation to conquer him? Must he 
see the disease which had robbed him of his vocation, 
his manhood, his possibility of service, now rob him also 
of his honour? Was there n© time when a man might 
say, ‘Thus far, no farther r*to the pursuit of sorrow? 

He must pulge himself of. all desire. He must face 
death empty s(nd r^aked, leaving the world as he had 
entered it. Perhaps then Joanna would realize all that 
he had surrendered. Perhaps men might in time to 
come treat the afflicted with greater dignity, because 
one man had had the strength to gather up his afflic- 
tions on to a funeral pyre, and light with them a flame 
to illumine weakness and disease for ever. 

Teddy was driving to the British Legion Club to 
make his defence of the invading strangers. Then he 
was going to tell Joanna that he would not stand in her 
way any longer. She might marry her Hungarian. 
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Then he would die. , 

, Always, failure had dogged his footsteps. But now 
he would fail, he would ^e weak, no longer. It was a 
far, far better thing that he would do than he had ever 
done. Now, with so grand {•gesture, death would be 
proud to take him. 

He turned the corner into the village street, and 
came upon Sir Wentworth Marshall riding his beauti- 
ful bay thoroughbred. 

‘Oh, I say, Marshall, I wanted to speak to you.’ 

, He felt quite strong and sure of himself. 

‘Good-evening. .Oh, it’s you, Leigh. Not seen you 
about for a long time. Fairly fit.^’ 

‘Splendid, never better,’ said Teddy, who had been 
awake all night, who knew now that he must have a 
temperature. Joanna had been careless about taking 
his temperature lately. O^’course. Her thoughts had 
been otherwise occupied. He recognized this without 
bitterness. ‘I wanted a, word with you about the 
foresters’ camp. I’m afraid that there’% going to be 
trouble in the village, 'rtie British Legion are organiz- 
ing a deputation or something, I hear, asking for them 
to be deported. I’m going down there now to see if I 
can do anything. It might be ay^kward if they really 
got rampageous.' 

‘Oh, really, good of you, Leigh. By the way,* have 
you seen the notices of the new British Institute of 
Biological Studies.^ To bring statesmen and doctors 
and business men and so on into touch with — Whoa, 
girl, Whoa, steady,!’ The bay was fidgeting. ‘I’ve been 
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riding (Over to Bartondale^ It’s later than I like to be 
out on horseback. Whoa, there! I’d Ukayou to have.a 
look at the syllabus, Leigl;]i. Quite interesting. My 
wife doesn’t ^approve of ‘the artificial limitation of 
families, but I always tsaid that contraception . . 
Whoa there 1’ The bay mare in the fading light began 
to waltz steadily round the plot of trampled turf. 
‘Biologists,’ jerked Sir Wentworth, facing Teddy. His 
next words were lost, in the twilit tangle of thorn 
bushes. ‘Birth-control, you know,’ and he was off 
again. ‘Population question.’ The mare began cur- 
veting gently down the road. ‘Sorry, I carf’t hold her. 
She’s getting cold. What I meant was a parliamentary 
committee on contraception. . . .’ 

He was lost to view, cantering like a child on a hobby- 
horse, down the shadowed lane. 

This was about all the reasonable argument that one 
could ever expect from Sir Wentworth. * 

The sign was all the more clear. Teddy alone must 
face the burdfen of an unpopular decision. If he were 
execrated in the countryside, that was nothing. Popu- 
larity was one of the lesser joys of life which such as he 
must forswear for ever. He must choose the hard road 
uphill all the way to. the final sacrifice. What matter? 
One day Joanna might understand all the nobility that 
she had disregarded. One day she might regret her 
blind insensitiveness. 

The village street closed in upon him. He passed 
the Coach and Cushion and chose the road to the north 
of the green, past the low school-hoyse, and the village 
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shop where old Mrs. Botjomley dozed agai^jst the 
counter, her hpad resting greasily on al>ox of Liquorice 
All-sorts. 

. shall pull this off,’ Ke»told himself, ‘I shall have 
power.’ 

He left the pony as usual at the Shephead’s Arms, 
and walked slowly up to the converted Army Hut 
which formed the Club House* of the British Legion. 

The bar room was empty except for Dick Gunning, 
ex-ploughboy and corporal,* who had lost a leg in 
Palestine with Allenby. He was now employed as bar- 
tender and caretaker by the British Legion. 

‘Good eveningy Gunning.’ 

‘Evening, sir. What’ll you have?’ 

‘Whisky and soda, please. Anyone about?’ 

‘It’s a bit early yet. There are one or two playing 
billiards.’ 

‘I hear«that they’re talking about a protest against 
the foresters’ camp. What do you thinl# about it your- 
self, Gunning?’ 

The bar-tender scratched Ms head. 

‘Well, sir, it’s like this. Some on us here have seen 
summat of the world. I’ve been to France, an’ I’ve 
been to India, an’ I’ve been to Palestine an’ Mespot, 
an’ what you can tell me about foreign parts won’t go 
on a sixpence, as the saying is. They call Palestine a 
land flowing with milk and honey, an’ all I can say is, 
it got dried up somehow before we arrived. And what 
I feel about it is, give me Letherwick. Mind you, as 
foreigners I won’t say nawt about them. Though mark 
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my woirds, sir, the Turk’s ^as good a gentleman, as the 
Arab any day; rfiore. And»as for the JFrpnch, I’m fed 
up with ’em.’ ' 

Teddy nodded judicially ih'his orderly-room manuer. 
He was happy here. Thii^ was a good man’s place, this 
bar with ks scrubbed wooden tables arid new green 
paint and the atmosphere of beer and tobacco and 
carbolic soap. And Gunning’s company was a refresh- 
ment aftef Joanna an^ the Huiigarian. 

‘An’ I’ve had my bad hick, the same as you’ve had 
yours, sir, if you’ll excuse the liberty. An’ all we’ve 
got left, as you might say, is old England.* But when 
they go an’ fill it up with a lot of Hungarians an’ Finns 
an’ God alone knows what else, then that’s what I call 
coming a bit too thick on us. What I feel is that a 
chap likes a bit of privacy. It’s a question of principle.’ 

‘It always is,’ thought Teddy wearijy. This was a 
defcent fellow. Why should he put himself outside the 
pale drawn by all decent fellows between what things 
were done and not quite done? 

‘Yes, thanks, I will ‘‘have* another little one,’ he 
pushed his glass forward. Perhaps this had not been a 
wise night to choose for his adventure. He felt so 
damned tired. He had been sleeping so badly. He’d 
never slept properly since Joanna withdrew herself in 
that absurd way into the box-room. As if there were 
any fear of infection, especially now that the children 
were not in the house. It was all part of a put-up job, 
of course. But it wasn’t fair, that he should lie awake 
night after night, pestered by beastly dreams, beastly 
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dreams, because his wife harboured a strange d^usion 
that she must .sleep in the box-room. 

*‘A question‘of principle,’ he said slowly. ‘It’s always 
a qu.estion of principle. Tliat a man shoyld keep what 
he’s got. That he should live qpmfortably at home with 
his wife and not be overlooked by a pack of beastly 
foreigners.’ 

It had been all so admirably ’clear in his mind that 
morning. He had been putting a new door info the side 
of the hen-house and planning out just what he should 
^say about toleration and free-trade in labour, and the 
best work being done by the best people for the job. 
Now he was growing confused. His head ached so 
damnably and the room was full of fog. 

He felt a little sick. Another whisky might clear his 
head, perhaps. He mustn’t take too much, of course. 
But just as in thp army he had found it a help when he 
felt too tired even to breathe, so*now it might lift hifti 
from this gulf of lassitude^ irvto which he was slipping. 

The door from the billiard room . opened and 
Brindle, the red-faced jloung* farmer, came in with 
Chris Paxton. Brindle was a worthless fool. He 
drank too much and gambled away the capital needed 
for his farm, Teddy disliked him. He was gross and 
vulgar. If only it had been anyone but he. . . . 

‘That’s good, by gosh! That’s good. I say, Cun- 
ning, heard this new one of Paxton’s? Hullo, Leigh? 
By Jove, you are a stranger! How’s things, eh? Come 
on, what are you going to have? Gin and bitters?’ 

‘I mustn’t antagonize him right away,’ thought 
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Teddy. ‘He’s one of the ringleaders in the anti-foreign 
move. I must nfake friends with him an4 get him to see 
reason.’ 

‘M’thanks« That’s awfully good of you. You must 
have one on me afterwards then.* 

‘You’r® the very man I was wanting, Leigh. Look 
here. This rotten dance we’re getting up. Funds low 
and all that, you know. I’ve promised to sell tickets. 
Five bob! Rotten shpw. I’m no dancing man. Game 
o’ billiards suits me better or a hand at poker. Can’t 
you take a couple or so.? You’ve got a wife. Come on.’ 

Two tickets. Ten shillings. On,e fifth of what was 
paid him every week for harbouring the enemy who 
had destroyed him. Ten shillings, two tickets. He 
would send Joanna and Szermai. That would be fitting' 
justice. 

‘I’ll take two.’ He fumbled for his npte-case, but his 
hknds somehow would not keep steady. He* could not 
pick the ten-shilling note out from its fellows. Damn it 
all, they would all be laughing at him. His nerves were 
in such a rotten state. He could feel his heart pumping 
violently. Only somehow it pumped just below his 
temples. 

His heart had shifted. It had, perhaps, being 
broken, disintegrated already. What a jokel Teddy 
found himself laughing quite naturally. 

The room seemed to be full by now. Everyone was 
laughing. He was making, perhaps, quite a social 
success, a gallant gaiety before the darkness closed over 
him. 
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Somebody was telling of Jiow Bessy Bottoml<;y had 
clicked with % I^ithuanian. _ 

‘I don’t want any of their damned souvenirs kicking 
about our village. When we’re shut oa ’em, let’s be 
shut on ’em, I say. Let Bessy .go back with ’em an’ all.’ 

‘There’ll be a fine crop of Finno-Tartars before they 
take themselves off. Let ’em ^et back to their own 
women.’ 

Teddy set down his glass very carefully. "His mind 
seemed now to be perfectly Iftcicl. He had come to say 
something to these vulgar fellows, something very 
important. ‘He wg.s their intellectual superior, an 
educated gentleman. It was right that he should 
instruct them in ethical values. He wiped his little 
military moustache with a silk handkerchief and leant 
across the table to young Paxton. 

‘That’s just what I say, exactly. Let them get back 
to their own women. We don’t Vant them here mess- 
ing about with our wives,. Joanna’s a good woman, a 
good woman, but very — stupid.’ ‘He ‘nodded with 
emphatic dignity. ‘ A good woinan. Very stupid.’ And 
bowed his head down, down through the black rushing 
waters, through the deep, swirling, engulfing waters, 
down into intolerable darkness. ^ 

He lay with his head on the wooden table, among the 
little damp rings where unwiped glasses had stood. 

The young farmers looked down at him for a 
moment in silence. Then Brindle burst into a loud 
guffaw of laughter. 
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finno-tartAr 

c§ I 

J OANNA Vas growing anxious. Teddy ought to have 
returned an hour ago. She walked up and down 
between the back door and the, yard gate in the mild 
spring evening, trying to summon her friends to bring 
her consolation. But neifher Rachel’s practical assur- 
ance, nor Agnes, with her whimsical affection, nor Sir 
Walter Raleigh, dashing and romantic, cduld combat 
her foreboding. * 

A round moon spilt pale silver on to her fair hair 
and tall figure. 

T’m wasting time,’ she told herself. There were 
socks to mend, and the curtains in the sitting-room 
were still frayed at the bottom, and she ought to write 
to her aunts. Twish he would come home,’ she thought. 
‘Perhaps I w6rry Stupidly. My nerves seem to be all 
on edge these days. I may be missing the children.' 
But this she doubted. Much as she loved them, the 
thought of their arrival, and the constant necessity for 
looking after them, broughf her no joy. 

She had forgotten about her lodger. A miserable 
certainty that both she and Teddy were approaching 
the end of their endurance robbed her of peace. He 
was so wretchedly unhappy. ‘I can’t get near him 
nowadays.’ She knew really why she could not get 
near him. ‘I can’t bear him to be so ynhappy,’ she told 
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herself, but she could not bpar either the remedy that 
he proposed. iPe^ides, the doctor had fbrbidden it. Any 
emotional or physical excitement might destroy him. 

Sihe moved forward slowly along the rpad, out of the 
yard and into the first fields Black pools of shadow 
lay below the ash trees. The stone wall dripped’ black 
shadow on to the grass. The road curving to the brow 
of the hill was empty. 

‘He’ll be coming over the hill in a few miftutes,’ she 
told herself, and returned into tbe yard, following the 
wall as it dipped along the uneven ground, then resting 
her elbows* on it, y?atching the dark hillside. 

A movement ki the shadow just below her on the 
other side of the wall startled her. ‘Oh, who’s that.?’ 

It was Paul Szermai, sitting with his back, against 
the stone, his hands clasped round his thin ankles. 

‘Good gracious! I’d forgotten all about you. I’m so 
sorry. Why ever didn’t you corrle in for some suppef.?’ 

She felt quite cross with Jiim. 

For once he did not spring politely <to his feet. ‘I 
want no supper, thank’you,*" he said, and the tense 
misery of his pose struck her almost with the force of a 
physical blow. 

‘I forgot you,’ she went on, feeling that explanations 
were necessary, ‘because I*m a little worried about my 
husband. He ought to be back by now.’ 

‘It is a fine night. And it is early. It is not yet half 
past nine. He is enjoying company.’ 

Joanna found her irritation increasing. What did he 
mean by being so miserable? Wasn’t there misery 
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enough in their house already? She wanted him to be 
inhuman and exfciting. Shp was so tir,ed,of the pervad- 
ing misery of men. 

‘Have you heen here all the evening?’ she asked. 

‘Yes. Since I came in at five o’clock.’ 

‘oil, then you’ve had no tea. You must be starving. 
You’re not ill, are you?’ She couldn’t do with him if he 
were going to be ill. iteally she had had more than her 
share of illness. She was so tired of a world dominated 
by physical things. 

‘No. I am well. I was remembering only, and one , 
should not remember.’ 

‘I call that ungrateful. If I were you I should want 
to do nothing at all but remember. You’re ungrateful 
for your luck. Think of the heavenly places that you’ve 
seen and the things you’ve done! Why, if I’d travelled 
as you’ve travelled, I’d never want to he done With my 
remembering.’ She shut her eyes and saw the sudden 
delicate flowering of a city into domes and spires. 
Black Cyprus trees*pointed away frpm it up to the even- 
ing sky. She stood in the blue dusk of Fiesole, looking 
down upon Florence, and knew the joy of a lover when 
after many days he sees his mistress. 

‘Why,’ she cried hotly. ‘You’ve got no business ever 
to be miserable, you who are so rich in memories. 
You’re like a spoiled child. Oh, I’ve no patience with 
you. You’ye done all the things I ever wanted to do. 
You’ve seen everything. I only wanted just for a 
minute, a minute, really to see one island, one really 
foreign city, and I’ve had nothing, nothing, and you’ve 
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had them all. You’ve been, all round the worjd and 
you’re not gr^te(ul.’ 

‘You tell me to ‘remember,’ he said harshly. ‘You 
think that that would be very agreeable fpr me, do you.? 
Well, I tell you then that I do remember.’ With his 
hands still on his ankles, he rocked gently to and fro. 
‘I do remember.’ 

‘Oh, dear, now I’ve started fiim off, and he’ll want 
to tell me all about His troubles,’ sighed Joanna. ‘I 
have heard enough troubles in my time. I don’t want 
any more. I want to hear about happy things.’ 

Aloud she said^ ‘You never told me about your 
home in Hungary. Which part did you come from?’ 
‘Homes are by no means necessarily happy things,’ 
reflected Joanna, ‘but men generally seem to like to talk 
about them.’ 

‘My home? Ah. That was in Transylvania.’ 

‘ I know where that is. That’s tO the East of Hungary, 
and part of it belongs to, Roumania now, doesn’t it? 
And it’s full of forests. Oh, is that, why you know so 
much about trees?’ 

‘My father was of the nobility,’ continued Szermai, 
without reference to her interruption, which suddenly 
seemed to her to have been rather gauche. Perhaps one 
did not mention Roumania to somebody from Eastern 
Hungary. It might be like mentioning sausage^ to a 
pig, or red rags to a bull, or . . . 

‘We were of an old family and had large estates, 
though until my father’s time they had been neglected 
and the family had not been rich. My father was 
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sometbing of a genius, yes, I think so. He was a 
Liberal, and inhnore way 4 than one^ are not, as 
you seem to think in this country, Ml barbarians there. 
By no means. J have seen Hungarian estates run in such 
ways before the War that everything I have seen about 
here seems most primitive in comparison. My father 
was a practical man. He saw that if we would continue 
in the old ways we must continue poor. And that did 
not please him. He himself studies irrigation, and we 
have, when I was quilie a« small boy, a system of dams 
and drains from the river down to the valley that 
regulate the water supply. You must know that after 
1867, Hungary is often very advanceck Very. We had a 
model dairy too, and my elder brother was sent to 
Denmark to study electricity applied to agriculture. 
When he returned we were to have cows milked by 
electricity, though the peasants do not; like this at all. 
By no means.’ 

‘Had you many brothers and sisters?’ 

‘Two brothers and one sister. My sister married 
when very young. I have not heard of her for years. 
It was a commonplace marriage. My brothers were 
educated, one in Vienna, one in Paris, and I went to 
the university at Cambridge. As you know. When I 
left Cambridge I travelled round the world. My father 
had plenty of money then. He thought it a good thing 
to do. We have always been wide travellers, we Hun- 
garians. I came home in 1913.’ 

‘What did you mean to do?’ 

‘To marry. I fell in love.’ 
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‘O-oh.’ Somehow Joanna had not quite e^jpected 
this. 

‘She was the only child of some near neighbours of 

ours and heiress to an estate, not so large as ours, but 

quite considerable and of a very good family. Her name 

was — never mind. What does it matter tobyou what 

her name was? She was very beautiful. Much of her 

time she spent in Buda and in Vienna. She had a lovely 

voice. She — ah, but *what is the use of ‘trying to 

describe to you my countrywdmen when you have 

never seen anything like the grace, the elegance of 

them? There is a soft brown bloom on them, and 
* * 

a brightness unlike any other women. My love was 
tall, like a princess, slender and beautifully made. 
There was not a moment of her life which she did not 
make exquisite. And she was alive, alive, in a ball- 
room, playing .tennis, riding down the long forest 
paths, talking, singing. She was’ full of eager life. She 
loved living.’ 

Joanna’s attention strayed off to ,the hill and to the 
road along which Teddy must drive. She hardly heard 
Paul Szermai’s story. 


§•2 

‘My father tells me that if I will go for one year to 
Finland to study a new system of forestry there, I 
may come home and have a small country-house 
which belonged to the estate near Jobbdgytelke and in 
return I shall give advice about the afforestation of the 
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country. We were all deter/nined to make this Hungary 
of ours most beautiful and? prosperous. , 

‘Well, I did not want to go, but !ny love says to me, 
“Go. It is only ^ year. When you return, we will be 
married. We will have Jbbbdgytelke and a little house 
near t^e \Jervoshy Utsca in Buda. I will wait for you, 
I will write to you every week. The time will soOn pass,” 
‘So I went north, in the spring of 1914, with letters 
of introduction to a family called Faushufrud, with 
whom I was to stay in Helsingfors and who were to 
show me all that I needed to see. They also had estates 
up in the country, near one of the lakes, ?and forests 
there, and very advanced knowledge of forestry. 

‘There was a son, Henning Faushufrud, and he and 
I soon became friends. They were not of the nobility, 
you understand, but of the higher bourgeoisie and 
rich. Also they were people of culture. They carried 
oh a large timber trade with England. The old man 
owned a line ohboats that went to Kingsport. Henning 
was a fine young tFinn, a great patriot, and they all 
shared a hatred for the dark chaos of Russian barbar- 
ism overshadowing their country. 

‘Until this time I had thought little about politics. 
I knew of course something of the noble history of my 
own land, and of how Hungarian civilization had 
marched step by step with English civilization, since 
the thirteenth century, when the Golden Bull of our 
King Andreas II was promulgated fourteen years after 
your Magna Charta. I knew that my countrymen had 
stood as the outpost of Western civilization against 
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the Turk, but until I went to Finland I had* never 
seen the fruits, ofjnjustice, t^e stirring* of savagery, no, 
not even in Mexico, nor in China,’ 

His voice dropped. He* seemed to, be gathering 
together his memories of injustice. Joanna wished that 
she had a watch. She did not like to interrupt him 
and ask the time. It seemed so^ rude. 

‘At Cambridge I had read law, though I did little 
work there. I preferred riding and visiting and sport. 
But I had learnt enough to see that your English 
legal school is one of optimism. An evolution of order. 
Liberty flowing easily through precedent into coherent 
form. Yes. I was dancing and having a good time, but 
when I thought at all, it was to see the constitutional 
development of a state growing slowly and easily as a 
tree grows, almost apart from any human effort. 

‘I saw in Finland at once that this is not so. You 
have never lived in a country on’ the eve of revolutioA. 
You do not know the swi^t secret goings and comings, 
the letters hastily dispatched, the travellers by night, 
the house where no door operfs but heads are lifted in 
anticipation. You do not know the nameless unrest 
invading every trivial act of life. 

‘But I know. I saw. My friends, Henning Faushu- 
frud and his father, did not feel the pressure of Russian 
imperialism as a distant menace. It was there, ^bout 
them, an ever-present evil. And they were good 
patriots. They saw too that their own common people, 
the peasants on their estate, the working men of 
Helsingfors, had been deceived by the friendliness 
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of the»Russian malcontents, even as our workers were 
afterwards deceived in Hungary. ^ TJiey confused 
Russian conditions with those “of Finland. They 
thought that * salvation could come from a general 
upheaval, from destruction of property, from short- 
cuts to Utopia. But my friends knew that Finland, 
even as Hungary, hac^ laws and justice and a trained 
sense of freedom; that all it needed was political inde- 
pendence' to enjoy the rights which were its heritage 
and to develop internally along its own national 
lines. There were in Finland then two hopes for the 
future, the Red hope of revolution \inited with Russian 
Socialists, the White hope of national independence.’ 

‘All this,’ thought Joanna, ‘would be very interesting 
if he were giving a university extension lecture. As it 
is, I want to know whether Teddy is all right. I wonder 
if I could interrupt Tam Lin and ask him to walk 
tbwards the village to see if he can see any signs of 
Teddy.?’ 

But Paul Szermai’s voice swept on remorselessly. 

‘Look, your husband fs alv/ays talking about the need 
for political action, the Red Menace here, and the 
brotherhood of those who were in the fighting forces. 
But he has never seen revolution. I tell you, I tell you 
there is something exciting about political revolution. 
It makes one alive. A man is conscious of life when 
at any moment a door may open and a hand be laid 
on his shoulders and he marched off to a wall to face 
the rifles. There is noise, and movement, and the 
motor-cars dash about, and telephone bells ring, and 
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there is no time for proper meals, nor leisure; bufrwe all 
have revolversi, yes^ and mafs meetings, and talk, talk, 
talk until the daylight. Ah, then one feels that some- 
thing great is surely at hand, because there is never 
time to eat a proper meal. It il the fine gamble for life, 
the rich adventure that seems so good. For e time. It 
is when death is close at han^ that life tastes most 
sweet ; and that is why those who, like your husband, 
seek to stop wars and to make your pacifist* Leagues 
impose peace upon us, why* you will never succe'ed. 
You rob man of his precious heritage of danger. 

‘My friend says .to me, “But never mind. We will 
drive out to the forests.” I never now see larches and 
Scotch firs, but I remember that drive on the soft 
country road. We stopped continually to notice the 
setting of the young trees. The car could sometimes 
hardly move fortthe mud, but we cared little. Henning 
was telling me of how his father* had been refusing tb 
obey illegal Russian orderp which ran against the laws 
of his own country., And I, look, Mrs. Leigh, I was 
indifferent. I thought “This has nothing to do with 
me.” I wanted to get back to Hungary, to learn my 
lesson and return to my love. I nearly lost patience 
when I heard on the road behind, us horses, galloping 
horses, coming to arrest my friend because he and his 
father were guilty of illegal practices, contravening the 
Russian law. 

We drove back to Helsingfors accompanied by a 
mounted guard. Two Russian police were in the back 
of the car with loaded rifles. Well, it was nothing new, 
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But tke old man, who w^s in the Finnish Landtag, 
had not had time to destroy his papQrs,,and the house 
was full of police. Then there was‘ a trial. A mockery 
of a trial. Tsfirist or Bolshevik, Russia has no sense 
of fr^e justice, as in Hungary, or even in England, 
they have' learned it. They sentenced old Faushufrud 
to Siberia, he, whom afterwards the working class in 
Finland were to call a tool of the Tsar, a butcher, an 
oppressor. Pah! There was no' gratifude, no sense in 
those canailles. My friend, Henning, felt it dishonour to 
remain behind. Therefore he struck a Russian guard 
over his ugly face, and he also went, though not to 
Siberia. They sent him to prison in*^ St. Petersburg, I 
beg your pardon, to St. Leningrad, under sentence of 
death for treason. 

‘He had been my friend. Before they take him away, 
he says, “Wait for me. Look after mymotherl” What 
dould I do.^ It was a nightmare to me. I appeal to my 
consul. He says, “Be still. ,You will only be suspect. 
You can do nothing.” The old lady asks me to go to 
Petersburg to be near her son. To get news. I apply 
for leave to enter Russia. But I am suspect. They 
know that I was with him when he was arrested. I 
am Hungarian. We all know what love Holy Russia 
had then for my countrymen. I write to my brother. 
He ^ays, “Come home.” But like a fool I stay, living 
with Madame Faushufrud, interviewing officials, 
trying to get into Russia, soiling my ticket with every 
one. So. That was in July. In August, you know what 
happens. Austro-Hungary is at war with Russia. I am 
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an enemy alien in Russian territory, already suspected 
of complicity jn Finnish national risings. 

'What can you Expect? i was packing my things. 
“I will be oflF,” I said to Madame Faushpfrud. “I can 
do no more.” They arrested ’me for acting as agent 
provocateur for the Hungarian Government. Fools. 
Fools. And 1? A million times^ a fool. Why could I 
not have gone back before? Why did I not go back? 
There was my love, tearing her heart out for news of 
me, and here was I tied by the h'eels by my own folly, 
folly, folly 1’ 

He dropped his, face into his hands, and Joanna, 
roused out of her -inattention, looked down upon him 
pityingly. ‘Oh, poor young man. Poor young man.’ 
She knew already that this story must have a tragic end. 


§ 3 

‘For four years,’ he said at last, very quietly. ‘For 
four interminable years. For four years I was cut off 
from all decency, all comfort, ail equal companionship, 
all knowledge of the outside world. And do you know 
why I speak all these peasant languages so well? Why 
I am such a good interpreter? Because for four years 
my only amusement was in talking to my fellow 
prisoners. You have smiled at me because you say that 
I sit always on the edge of my chair, that I do not 
appreciate the admirable food you serve me. For four 
years I have slept on planks in a filthy hut. I have had 
no change of linen. I have known what it is to starve. 
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You say that I look young. You say that my manner 
is sometimes tHe manner^of a boy.. I jia^ve lost four 
years of my life. I have been dead. I have . . . 

‘Listen. Fqr four years I tnew as certainly as I know 
now ^that there is no mfore peace for me on this side 
of the grive, that I must get back to Hungary. My 
love was needing me. j.That if I do not get back soon, 
it will be too late. I tried three times to escape before 
I got away. It is not wise to escape. No. No. If you 
are dead, better to lie' quiet. To escape is like moving 
again after you have been cramped. It is like regaining 
consciousness after a blow on the head. »Tt is agony 
after despair. Hope may be hideous*. I tell you, I tell 
you. 

Tn 1917 the revolution came, and some of the 
prisoners were released. But I, do you see, had been 
clever enough to get myself suspect every way. I had 
talked in prison. Who was I to fawn upon these 
illiterate peasants.? Who .wjis I to keep still and see 
injustice done? Tsarist tyranny,^ Bolshevik tyranny, 
what were names to me.? I wanted to go home. Ah, 
but my love lay in Hungary and I could not go to 
her! 

‘When I heard that the others had been allowed to 
go and that I was still a prisoner, I would have taken 
their oaths. I would have sworn black white and God 
the devil. I would have spat upon my mother’s grave, 
I do believe, if they would have given me a passport 
through to Hungary. 

‘You in England who truckle to these men, who 
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speak of toleration, who alloiy your members of Parlia- 
ment to visit Russia, to rec«ve hospitality, hospitality, 
ye gods! You do not know what it is like to lie night 
after.-night and know that*I»could have got through to 
Hungary and to my love if I Rad sold my honoujr — in 
time. Now, it seemed, that my honour had *io market 
value. 

‘In April of 1918 the Red armies of Finland were 
being defeated by the White armies and by thetJermans. 
Some of us were sent to a platfe called Tavastland t6 do 
forced labour for our Red captors, making earthworks 
for the fortifications, or working in the Valkiakoski 
paper factory producing paper for the lying pamphlets, 
which circulated reports to poison men’s minds as 
bullets destroyed their bodies. A paper factory, that 
was an important possession, I can tell you. It was the 
fifteenth of Apsil. You see, I remember the details. 
You may “find all this on record* if you care to verify 
what I say. The woods on the way to the factory were 
full of small flowers .and the birds sang. My love had 
said, “I will ride in the woods dnd think of you.” Four 
years ago. Four centuries. I do not even know if she 
is alive. Ah, but I do. I do! I tell you I knew quite 
certainly that she was waiting for me, that she had 
kept faith with me. Kept faith.^ Dishonour could not 
be mentioned in the same breath as that proud, honour- 
able woman. Ah, my dear! 

‘On the way to work, the Lenin-boys pick out two 
decent, middle-aged men, employees at the factory, and, 
for no reason that I ever learned, they shoot them, 
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leaving their bodies in the jvood. And suddenly I know 
that this is my time. There was % stir among the 
prisoners. One, a clergyman whom I disliked very 
much, for the* irritating snsrf’ he had, and his vulgarity 
of address, he broke rank and began to run. The group 
breaks. The guards lower their rifles. And I run too. 

‘There were not yet, leaves on the trees. Oh, how we 
prayed for leaves, my clergyman and I. At least, he 
prayed, liut I did nothing but run and run. The earth 
was marshy. It sucke'd at our feet as we ran. And the 
rifle shots break little branches of undergrowth. The 
twigs catch at our faces. Everywhere, everywhere, a 
noise of shooting and calling and the fear that we may 
turn in a circle in those woods — did we not know the 
stories.^ - and find ourselves face to face with our 
pursuers. Yet always the cries grow fainter. The kindly 
trees close in upon us. The sound of pursuit dies away. 
‘ ‘I was a week in fhose woods with that' man. He 
caught a cold, and the "SnifF was worse than ever. 
Listen. We were -hiding for our lives. For more than 
our lives. If they had caught us then, they might have 
tortured us. It was the fashion. And yet I could think 
of nothing but of the way that man sniffed and of his 
fat thick voice. And he was always praying and talking 
about the Deity. If ever you run for your life, remem- 
ber to choose a congenial companion. We ate roots, 
and the little tender green buds, and rabbits caught 
in a trap, set perhaps by a peasant. Well, then I drink 
some tainted water, perhaps, or perhaps it is a chill. 
I take fever. That clergyman — the worst of it is that 
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he was a decent fellow. He .saved my life. He got me 
somehow inta a woodsman^s hut, and because he is a 
priest the peasants*obey him. He nursed me and saw 
that, they fed me. He ha<i*a way withjhim certainly. 
And when I was better, the rivolution had ende;^ and 
there was peace with Russia, and my friend Fraushu- 
frud’s party was in power, and { was free to go back if 
I like to Hungary. 

‘But it was not so simple. I had no passport, no 
money, no name. I might* be* anybody, nobody. I 
get back to Helsingfors, yes. But where are my 
friends.? Such a scarecrow as I, dead, you see, for four 
years. If you ha^e no money and no name, you might 
as well stay dead. I begin to wonder, “Am I indeed 
Paul Szermai.?” When people look at you with sus- 
picion, when you have no boots, no jacket, who is there 
to say that you. are yourself.? And I was also ill. 

‘I would have gone to Sweden! But I had no mone^. 
There is fighting on the; frontier in Poland against 
Russia. There is ex<;itement in Lithuaniat Everywhere 
things are changing. One cannot say from day to day 
which country is at peace and which at war. It is a 
nightmare world. One cannot even say which country 
is which. I tell you, it took me four months to get 
to Prag. I say, “I will go from Prag to Vienna and 
so to Buda.” Yes; but this is November and peace 
has been declared now with France, but there is a 
revolution in Prag and the Czechs say that they are 
now independent. A nightmare, I tell you. You no 
$ooner reach a country but it has changed to something 
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else. The very languages changed. In Prag, men will 
not speak German. Oh, it, was comieal, comical, if it 
had not been that in Hungary I Icnew my love was 
waiting and I, must get to ‘‘her. 

‘D?lay. Delay. The Czechs do not love the Hun- 
garians. Pam suspect and put in prison again. I have 
grown so used to prison that if I came to a strange town, 
I would make for the prison almost by instinct now, 
I think. I, who have done nothing. But nothing. I 
did not even have that Satisfaction. Well, it was all 
a mistake. They decide that though a Hungarian I 
may be harmless. I am released, after four months in 
Prag. So that is good. 

‘In February, I am in Vienna. Actually. In Vienna 
where I have friends and influential relatives and 
money and everything. Would you believe it.? Is it 
possible that in man’s history there has been greater 
chaos.? In Vienna I find another revolution.^ 

Joanna, wrought up both, with the emotional strain 
of the story, ’her own anxiety abput Teddy and the 
cold darkness of the night began to giggle. 

‘Oh, laugh, laugh; funny, wasn’t it.? I think it the 
most humorous joke that was ever perpetrated. I get 
to Vienna. I go roixnji to seek my friends. And lo, the 
humble have been exalted, the rich man has been sent 
empty away. The KSrtnerstrasse shops are all nailed 
up. The Hofburg is an office. Women in the streets, 
in clothes that have been bought in Paris, are selling 
trinkets and starving before yovir eyes. It is a city of 
ghosts. Well, I had some decent bpurgeois acquaint- 
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ances, their father had been a lawyer employed once 
by my father yi % suit taken ‘to a court^in Vienna about 
some shares in an ^engineering company. I hear that 
Fraberhof lives out near Sch5nbrunn, s<j I go. Would 
you believe it? Actually, he there. It was the first 
thing that happened as might have been expected in the 
whole of those five nightmare years. 

‘He lends me money. No, he had heard no news 
of my father, my brothers. He fears though that my 
elder brother was killed in the early years of the War. 
But Hungary will be all right. They were not so short 
of food there as in Austria. Well, things are bad here. 
Bad everywhere. •The woHd is coming to an end. 

‘I had money. I had friends and a name. That night 
I would take the train across the frontier. I was going 
home. Ah, but I have known happiness 1 After night- 
mare, to be awake again. After frenzy, to be sane. 
After namelessness and captivity to be a free man, ro 
have a place in the world.^ They drank my health and 
my good fortune. , • • 

‘Old Fraiserhof talked a liftle about Hungary. He 
said that Karyoli was not to be trusted. He might sell 
Hungary to the Russians in return for help against the 
plots of Czechs and Serbs and those Roumanians. 
He talked about Wilson this, Wilson that. I hardly 
knew this Wilson. What did I care for politics? I was 
a free man and I was going home, 

‘Besides, Karyoli was a gentleman. I had known 
him when a boy. A weakling, you understand, with a 
hare-lip. Degenerate, we thought him. He might 
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have got into bad compaiiy, been flattered. But what 
di4 it matter.? What patience had I with, politics when 
in twenty-four hours I might see tAy love? 

‘I knew thq;i that I had* Aot dared to think of Jier, 
never^ dared in my long*" captivity to picture her face, 
to call herwoice to my mind, to dream of our meeting. 
But now when we werciso near, I dared to think of her. 
She seemed so near that as we approached the Hun- 
garian frontier, at every station I put my head out of the 
window, thinking that by some miracle she might be 
standing there on the platform. Almost I saw her, 
with her lifted chin, and the grace of her slender body 
and her proud smile. I knew quite certainly, quite 
certainly, that she was alive and free and waiting for me. 
I felt her coming nearer and nearer. I tell you, it was 
not hallucination. 

‘It was the truth.’ 

* Far off in the dale' a dog began to bark ‘forlornly. 
Joanna shuddered. In the«pi,t beyond Linders Fell the 
foxes answered him. 

‘At the frontier,' said Paul Szermai very quietly, 
‘they stopped the train again. It was quite natural. I 
had expected it and my papers were ready. But they 
tell us that there has been another revolution. Karyoli 
has sold the country to the Russians, the Russians, 
and Beld Kuhn had declared a Bolshevik republic. 

‘They look at our papers and make us descend from 
the train. Some are allowed to get on again. But I 
am told that they must make inquiries. 1 must wait 
until next day. I saw the lights of the train swing off 
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round the curve of the platform into the darkness and 
knew that my, chance had oome and §one. 

‘It was then thsft I lost* my head. I ran down* the 
platform. I tried to board the train that was no longer 
there. I fall and break my le^. Fool, fool, fool,^fool. 

‘You may say that these things do net happen. 
What do you know? It was my, folly that betrayed me. 
My own impatience. Now listen, you who think that 
I have only to remember to be gay. 


§4 

c 

‘I had been right. I had been right in the madness 
of my belief. My love was waiting for me. 

‘During the war she had nursed the wounded. She 
had suffered privations. A little. Not too much. When 
my father had died of influenza, she went to comfort 
my mother. When my elder btother was killed, she 
said to her, “Never mind. Paul will return.” She' 
was quite cerfain. They tell me that she grew more 
beautiful than ever — thin, a Ifttle, but gay, gay, with a 
sort of gallant courage. 

‘So. The Peace comes. The peace of villains and 
traitors, though then we do not know. She hears that 
Wilson and the French are going to sell our land%in 
Transylvania to the Roumanians, to those little people, 
peasants, who have always been servants to the Magyar 
when they have not been slaves to the Turk. She, who 
is so young and fragile, is undaunted. My father is 
dead. My brothers are dead. But I am alive, and the 
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estates are mine. She had not heard from me, mind you, 
fo{ four years. *She knew nothing jput^ that Finland 
had swallowed me up, yet ^he sets ‘herself to fight for 
my estates for^e. She wenf to Buda. She interviewed 
Karypli. She sees milidiry officers, French attaches, 
the wholai of the Liberal party. She guessed their 
corruption. There wa| no help from them. She went 
to the royalists. If there is a chance of a fight, she will 
fight too, for the Holy Crown of St. Stephen, and for 
me, for my rights, my property. 

‘This was happening when I was at the station. The 
night when I leapt from the platfprm after the train, 
she was driving from Budapest with her old mother and 
father. And I — I was lying in a wretched school house 
in a frontier village, and Karyoli had sold his country 
to the Bolshevik. 

‘For my love knew that for a time there is no hope 
ifi Hungary. I think that she had intentions •of getting 
to Paris and seeing President Wilson for herself. 
Heaven knows whet schemes were, in hof gallant brain. 
I am sure that she did nbt despair, but she determined 
then to leave the country. 

‘They cannot get passports in their own names, but 
she sells what are left of her jewels and buys the pass- 
port of an old gardener and his wife and daughter. 
Also, a market cart and ragged clothes. She dressed 
herself and her mother and father in the old, filthy 
rags. She put on her body, which had only known 
fragrant silks the evil-smelling clothes of a peasant 
girl. Early in the morning they drive out of Buda, 
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‘Her mother afterwards told me the story of that 
drive. Always tljey were being stopped. Always 
ha*d the papers, die old *horse and the vegetamfes. 
Always they were going ^t to the next village along 
the road. Always she tells t'he two otd peopl^. “It 
cannot be impossible. Paul is waiting fo» us." She 
was as sure as I had been sure, 

‘You told me to shut my eyes. Well, they are shut 
now, and I can see them travelling. It is very cold, and 
the ploughed lands have the faint pink of turned earth, 
with a green haze of springing corn. The women in the 
fields, with»their white handkerchiefs about their heads, 
glance up at the* cart, then back again to their work. 
There are no towns. Only the scattered villages. 

‘The horse is very old and they go slowly. They stop 
one night in a filthy inn where the beds are covered 
with vermin. 1, do not know how long the journey 
took. Her mother’s story was "confused. A lifetime. 
At such times, hours have little meaning. 

‘Then late one evening the cart* gets, a wheel into 
a deep rut, and the horse Stumbles and falls. My 
love was the gentlest of creatures. She had a most 
tender heart to all animals. But I suppose that she 
was half mad with anxiety and fatigue. She sprang 
from the cart, and fell and sprained her wrist. But 
she did not care. She shouted to the horse. She tugged 
at the bridle. And when it would not get up again, she 
seized the whip and she began to strike it. 

‘I think it very strange that it was this thing which 
destroyed her, this thing which of all that she did was 
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the most unlike herself. Just as it was my own folly 
i^uch destroyed me when I leaped aft^r the moving 
train. We had both been ^o certaih. 

*A peasant ^omes up and scolds her for cruel^ to 
the animal. And she, who is already in tears, horrified 
at what ske has done to the old horse, turns on him 
and rends him with heij tongue. She will not be spoken 
to so by a rude peasant. I can imagine how she spoke 
to him. And he, well, he walks* in to the next village 
reflecting that there is something very odd about that 
party there with the cart. Something that does not 
smack of the class-conscious proletariat. 

‘But all night they sit there by the*roadside, the old 
man asleep and the mother whimpering that my love is 
a wicked girl to bring them all here to die of cold by the 
wayside. 

‘And my love sat very straight, her mother told me. 
She was in pain from* her sprained wrist, aixi she had 
cried a little over the horse when she found that it was 
dead. But now she did not look unhappy. Expectant, 
her mother told me, as* though she was waiting for 
somebody. 

‘In the first light of the morning men came along the 
road. They were Red Guards. The peasant whom she 
had scolded had reported them as suspicious charac- 
ters. Do you know, they had sat all night so near the 
frontier that if they had set off to walk, they could have 
walked over. Quite easily I Straight into the village 
where I lay in the old school house, another suspicious 
character, of course, with my leg in a splint. 
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‘They were taken to the. village headquartets, in 
the customs house, I think it was,* and examine^ 
The old man would not stlnd such impertinence'^nd 
gave, himself away completely. They digposed of him 
easily enough. They took hii?i and shot him a^inst 
the wall. I remember from time to time that I heard 
shots. I cannot tell if this was ene which I heard. It 
may well have been. ^ ^ ^ 

‘They said to my . . . they said that a pretty girl 
had no business to play such*tridks. She said, “If you 
will let my mother go safely across the frontier, I will 
play you a prettier trick than that.” They ask, “What 
do you mean?” She says, “Let my mother go, and a 
fine fellow like you should have little more need of 
questions.” She told her mother quickly to do as she 
said. That it would be quite all right. That she would 
follow. She looked, not unhappy nor desperate at all, 
but excited, eager, as though she' were playing a gamfe 
in which she could not lose;* She seemed so confident 
that her mother, dazfd and terrified as she* was, allowed 
herself to be led away. Of course, they cheated her. 
They only brought her to the old school-house, where 
in the boys’ department, I lay a prisoner. 

‘They put her into the girls’ department with other 
women captured on the frontier, suspicious characters. 
When at last I saw her, the Roumanians were entering 
Hungary from$the east: the Allies were threatening 
from the west. The Lenin boys no longer kept guard 
on the frontier for Belfi Kuhn. I had begun to drag 
rnyself about on ci;utches. 
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, ‘It ^as she who recognised me. I should never have 
feiiown her. “Of course,’*' she said,# “we knew that 
you would come. She always said that you were 
waiting. We had better eo*into the village and find. her. 
Perhaps she has played her pretty trick by now. A 
clever girPand brave, but very headstrong. You’ll find 
her a difficult wife to manage, Paul. We gave her too 
much of Jier own way.” 

‘It was bright summer, August, when I at last entered 
the village. I could walk quite well again. The revolu- 
tion is over. We can, they say, all go home if we like. 

‘I made inquiries. But there had.been so'many girls. 
Yes, the innkeeper thought that he ‘could remember 
one, a stranger. Dressed like a peasant. They said that 
she was a countess or something in disguise. No, that 
was the actress from Lintz. Everyone was confused. 
But some woman, anyway, had been shot or had shot 
Herself, and been buried in the ditch at thfe back of 
the customs house, and sen .officer of the Red Guard 
“with her. They rsfther thought that she had shot him 
first and then herself. It wds difficult to remember. 
So many such things happened. 

‘That night I took a spade and a lantern and went 
to the ditch behind, the customs house. The place 
was overgrown with coarse weeds, dock and darnel and 
cow parsley, and great cobwebs netted over the little 
thorn bushes. A rank, evil place enough; The villagers 
threw their broken pots and bits of old ironware down 
there. 

‘I began to dig.’ 
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‘Did you, did you — find Jier?’ Joanna asked *tentaA 
tively, when the silence had lasted so long that she 
bear it no longer. 

‘I. do not know. I do not ^now. I ssuppose that I 
shall never know. For that happened in March and 
this was August, and the place was very dafhp. They 
used no coffins. By the third night of digging I had 
found four bodies, nof buried very deep. Xou could 
tell by the stench of the place that it was a burial- 
ground. And I do not know*if bne of the things that 
I found was my love’s body. 

‘Well, I went back to Buda. I learn that both her 
estates and mine are confiscated. By the Roumanians. 
It is quite funny. I forget what offence I have com- 
mitted. Something technical, I fancy, done without 
my knowledge. My mother, at any rate, is with my 
married sister. ‘The woman who never became my 
mother-in-law was with her relatives in Austria. And 
I - there was no place for, me in Hungary. Not yet. 
Not yet. 

‘But I know that I have a sacred duty. One day I 
will render back evil for evil. I will avenge. Wherever 
I learn that there is action to be taken against Russia, 
there will I go. When I heard 1;hat in Finland there 
was to be a great White offensive against the Bolshevik 
I went to Finland again. I have been here, there, 
everywhere. I wanted to return to England, but I had 
no money. I wanted to learn if it was true that yours 
was the only country where Bolshevism had gained no 
power. I hear of Sir Wentworth’s forest scheme. Well, 
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^ere I am. Yqu say, “Remember.” Tell me, Mrs. 
Eteiqrh, do you think it is 'likely that 5 shall forget.?’ 
‘Oh I am sorry. I am so very sorry,’ said Joanna. 
‘I do not want your ^ofrow. I do not ask for -pity. 
Wh^ should you be sorry.? Are you not thinking while 
I talk, “Bbt I have my own troubles.? Why should he 
burden me with his.?”* You do not want my memories. 
You are eot sorry. You know nothing, nothing at all.’ 
He had sprung up and climbed across the low wall to 
her. ‘It is perhaps all lie^’that I have told. Just a good 
tale. These things do not happen. The ingenuity 
of fortune is stupid and clumsy but nbt devilish. 
Not like this. Ah, you . . . you do not understand 
at all.’ 

‘Beg pardon, but is that Mrs. Leigh.?’ 

They spun round to face young Brindle, standing 
sheepishly in the yard behind Joanna: 

‘I’m sorry to intrude, but we came back'with your 
husband, Paxton and I. Drove back up the low road. I 
couldn’t find'you anywhere. Doon open, too. Thought 
you must have flitted maybe.’ 

‘Is - is Teddy ill.?’ 

‘Oh, nothing to worry, a common complaint, you 
know, after a bit of .a gay evening. He'll be all right 
in the morning except a headache, maybe.’ 

Young Brindle’s sympathies were all with Captain 
Leigh, whose wife was now so plainly proved to be no 
better than she ought to be. 
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CHAPTER NINE, 

THE 9CARLJET WOMAN 

§ I 

M r. boyse had made up his mind that lomething 
must be done about it. ile was, after all, in 
spiritual loco parentis fo the Leighs, since lys Rector 
had absorbed himself completely in tracing Phoenician 
settlements on the Cornish c&ast, an admirably appro- 
priate pastimefor a Yorkshire clergyman. But when you 
have a large private income and a good curate, Mr. 
Boyse reflected, ybu must be permitted certain latitudes. 
Only the Rector’s absence did at times involve Boyse 
in awkward situations. 

Everyone in the village was discussing the Scatter- 
thwaite Scandal^ the rumour reaching quite enviable 
proportiofls, and revealing an ingenuity of observation 
and deduction, worthy, one* might have supposed, of 
higher things. Mr. .Boyse thought it alhmost regret- 
table - most. 

First, there was the harbouring of the Hungarian, 
not necessarily an unwise, and certainly not a disre- 
putable action. Besides, Lady lylarshall herself had 
suggested it. But then there was the episode of the 
Lithuanian who had seduced — well, no, considering her 
record,, hardly that — but had at least misconducted 
himself with Bessy Bottomley. And Mrs. Leigh chose 
him, of all people, to attend to her cows when he ought 
to have been working on the Fell. 
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There was thp Concert. Exactly what had occurred 
tlhsr^, it was hard to tell, bht Mr. Gri^s word of ‘name- 
lesj? orgies’ went echoing* round the village. What 
orgies were libs when n^d<f, Letherwick never pawsed 
to ask. 

And Captain Leigh’s extraordinary behaviour at the 
British Legion. So vely unlike him to take too much 
to drink.* ‘He must have been driven to it, poor chap,’ 
Mr. Boyse considered. Feeble health and a bad wife 
were evils with which the least imaginative could 
sympathize. And finally, there was young Brindle’s dis- 
covery of Mrs. Leigh and the Hungarian practically in 
the act of — well, really. Far be it from Mr. Boyse to 
cast the first stone, but at the same time, Mrs. Leigh, 
you know. It was going a bit too far. 

He knew now that he had been right in his judgment 
of her as a trifle odd. It was not merely because she 
wore green stockings, and said smart, uncomfortable 
things, and brought up her children badly, and proved 
herself to bfc no ‘housekeeper; but because of that 
dangerous levity of manner, that impression which she 
created of temporary and incomplete adjustment to 
circumstance, as though she had never managed to 
settle down in life, ap though her business of being a 
wife and a mother were somehow not quite real to her. 
Almost it seemed as though she were playing at being 
herself, and not quite serious. 

Well, that was hard luck for her husband. As far 
as Mr. Boyse could gather, poor Leigh had collapsed 
pretty badly, been in bed ever since his unfortunate 
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break at the British Legion, . Somebody ought to take 
her to task, to, phll her up ^sefore matters grew 
worse. 

Yet Mr. Boyse, sturdily "dinabing the §teep road ip 
to Scatterthwaite, wished the business well overhand 
himself back with his troop of Boy Scouts, Who were, 
for all their stolidity, jolly and»decent and easier to 
manage than the complex problems of domestic and 
national ethics. 

The dip of the hill showed him Scatterthwaite, its 
quiet grey stone buildings poured, as it were, into the 
cup of the paddocks, In the green fields, lambs played 
and cows were lazily feeding, warm in the April sun- 
shine. Mr. Boyse had always before thought of the 
farm’s isolation as of something a little sinister. But 
now, when he knew it to be an abode of evil, he saw 
it for the first time as homely and reassuring. 

Yet here was the wall, surely, beside which Brindle* 
had come upon Mrs. Leigh.and the Hungarian. Three 
fat ducks now slept bflow it, their oramge beaks buried 
in creamy feathers. The curate’s approach aroused 
them; they uncurled their necks and regarded him 
with round, beady eyes, disapproving. With one accord 
they rose and waddled, cackling, towards the pond. It 
was hard to imagine scandalous passions in connection 
with creatures so innocent and comical. 

Mr. Boyse, disarmed by rural placidity, almost 
wavered. Conscience, however, spurred him on, past 
the pigsties, where Rumour said that the Leighs had 
conspired to cut thqir black pig in pieces and bury the 
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corpsfe, to save notificatiop of swine fever. He avoided 

"Vhe little paved yard, where Joanna's Household washing 

hung limply from lines, or 'straddled over into the strip 

of^- garden, decorating ^the' gooseberry bushes there. 

Skirting the tangled flower-beds and the weed-grown 

path, he found himself in front of the door, on which 

Pamela’s fat forefingesr had squashed the paint bubbles 

as far as, her arm would reach. 

• ' . . • . 

Pausing outside to consider suitable openings for 

his delicate topic of tonversation, Mr. Boyse started 
at a sudden noise. The door was torn open with a 
grinding screech of warped woo(^ on the bare tiles, 
and Mrs. Leigh herself stood before him. 

‘Oh, Mr. Boyse, angels and archangels alone have 
sent you. Never was man more welcome. Come in, 
come in, do.’ 

It was, he considered, hardly a suitable greeting 
‘from a sinner to her' spiritual pastor and master — not 
that Mrs. Leigh had ever <;ome to him in the past for 
spiritual guidance, but still she was in his parish, and 
she was a clergyman’s daughter, and had always 
welcomed his visits. And that was how she ought to 
regard him. Mr. Boyse wavered continually between 
his vision of personal relationships as they should be, 
regulated by his office, and the same relationships as 
they too often were, regulated by his personality. That 
was where Rome scored. A priest was a priest. 

He followed Joanna apprehensively through her 
shabby hall into the sitting-room. The sunlight 
revealed its poverty. There was nq fire ; and matches, 
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flower-stalks and apple-cores decorateji the crumbling- 
ashes in the • g^ate. A di^arded meal lay on th'e 
table!' An overturned worU-basket had been lefTwith 
cotton reels and darning wool |trewing the carpet. 

Joanna whisked a couple of shirts and some ibcks 
out of the chair and almost thrust the curlte into it. 

‘Listen. You’ve got to hel^ me,’ she said, half 
laughing, half desperate. ‘I’m at my wits’ tend. Dr. 
Hutton is up there with my husband now, and he’s 
told me that he’ll have to stay In bed at least for two 
months, perhaps six. His heart’s gone all dicky. Now 
I can’t, I shnply ca/i’t manage the farm and the house 
and the dairy and nurse him properly. It’s day and 
night, you know. I’ve got to find a couple who’ll come 
in and look after the farm. I can take the nursing over 
then. You’ve got to help me.’ 

‘I - what — I •mean — how can I be of use.?’ 

Even in his embarrassment, he could not help 
noticing her remarkable appearance. Her short skirt 
was spattered with chicken food, h6r feot thrust into 
men’s thick boots ; but this day "being the warmest of the 
spring, she had discarded the green jumper for an 
affair of orange silk, once made from an old petticoat 
and embroidered in a frivolous rrioment with blue and 
purple and bright scarlet birds. Her thick fair hair 
had grown from the orthodox bob into a wild an<;J not 
unattractive mane, which stood out round her haggard, 
smiling face. In the last few months she had become 
quite outrageously thin. Her hands were red, and 
roughened with dirt. She spoke with vehement cheer- 
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^Iness, as though things had become so bad that they 
wuld not possibly be worse, and so m^ht reasonably be 
expected to turn for the b^l>tter. * 

'Wait a second. Is tljiat*]!)r. Hutton coming down? 
No, It’s all right, I think. Well, first of all, if you are 
really goihg to be a dear, you might help me clear 
away the breakfast things. You see, I have to have 
breakfasb properly, because of Mr* Szermai. That boy 
would eat absolutely nothing if I didn’t thrust the food 
down his throat. And seeing he pays three guineas a 
week now, though it’s robbery, I simply have to see 
that he gets something. No, carry, the cups, will you.? 
and I’ll take the coffee-pot.’ She was piling the soiled 
dishes together on to a battered tin tray. ‘We’ll all 
have tea together in Teddy’s room if I can get these 
things cleared up. It cheers him so much to have 
company.’ 

He followed her into the disordered kitchen, and 
before he knew quite what h/; was about, found himself 
standing beside the crowded sink, drying the dishes 
which she almost threw at him in a fury of conversation 
and activity. 

‘This kitchen’s a disgrace, isn’t it.? But what can I 
do? You know, it’s ideally awfully funny. I no sooner 
get Teddy settled than Mr. Szermai wants something, 
and ?^s soon as he’s supplied, the cows want milking 
or the hens want their supper. You’ve no idea how I’m 
getting to hate those hens. Didn’t the ravens feed 
Elijah or something.? Can’t you possibly train modern 
fowls even to feed themselves.? Degenerate age we live 
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in, don’t we? And if the cajnp on the Fell breaks up. 
next month, I.siihply don’t know how we are going tb 
manage. We’re living on ^ur lodger at the mdfhent. 
And. nobody else could evfcr get peoplq to come ^nd 
milk for me, or to run in to the chemists at Clarington 
for Teddy’s medicine. . . . No, you needn’t? bother to 
dry every prong of the fork. Just do anything with 
them. That is why you’ve got to find me spmebody. 
Oh, and they must be able to drive the pony into the 
station. We’ve sent no butt»r to market for weeks.*" 

‘Mrs. Leigh,’ interposed Mr. boyse, faint but 
valiant. ‘It*was really as your spiritual . . .’ 

‘Please. That ‘coffee-pot goes on the shelf. It’s all 
right, my cups aren’t babies that you’re baptizing. 
They won’t cry if you pinch them. Yes, it was as a 
clergyman that I wanted you too. Teddy wants to 
have Holy Communion one morning. Could you 
arrange it? I know that it’s a frightful drag up heret 
And, look here, Mr. Boy^e^ can’t you persuade him 
that it’s quite all right really to have a cup of tea and 
some bread and butter before the service? He wants 
to have it fasting, but you know, he can’t stand it. He 
gets frightfully exhausted as it is, and is ill all day 
afterwards, and the iller he feels^ the more depressed 
he gets, and really it doesn’t do him any good. You’d 
have to come up awfully early; but of course, I’d^love 
to give you breakfast afterwards. It might help him. 
I don't know. He seems to be terribly down in the 
mouth. Oh, damn that potato knife. I always forget 
that Tam Lin sharpened it for me.’ 
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‘Hive you cut yourself^’ 

'Er — Um.’ ^he stood with her thufnh in her mouth, 
regarding the curate with i^vn amused despair. > 

was a dgep cut. Mrt’Boyse, expert as a Scout 
Ma^er, looked round for clean rag. 

She pt\jduced a medicine chest of unexpected 
efficiency. 

‘Fortunately, I have most tilings for invalids,’ she 
explained, and when Dr. Hutton came down into the 
kitchen, he found his hostess sitting on the table while 
Mr. Boyse stood in front of her, bandaging her thumb, 
and breathing deeply. 

‘Hullo, hullo, has there been an accident?’ 

‘Yes. A frightful one. I’ve cut my thumb off. But 
you’re too late. Mr. Boyse has stuck it on again. Do 
you want tea? Look in the tin over there and see if 
we’ve got any cake, doctor.’ 

* The curate bent over his knots, tucking them in most 
carefully. For some reasovi pr other, he blushed. 

There wa&no c&ke, but half a dpzen ginger biscuits, 
a little soft but otherwise none the worse for wear, 
lingered from the children’s tea three months ago. 
‘Anyway, they won’t break our teeth,’ said Joanna. 
Within ten minutes, a procession trooped up to Teddy’s 
bedroom, carrying trays and bread and butter and a 
teapot. 

Whatever other impression of squalid misery the 
rest of the house might convey, Teddy’s room was 
bright enough. Great branches of young green decor- 
ated the tall vases. ‘Paul Szermai .brought them for 
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US. Aren’t they lovely?’ a^ked naively the v^oman 
supposed to be Paul Szermai’s mistress. 

Teddy, frail and* facetious, propped upon plffows, 
hardly played up to the pan o^ injured jjiusba{id. ^he 
open window, Joanna’s laughter, the cheerful clinfcing 
of cups and saucers, all defied the knowledge of immi- 
nent tragedy which haunted Mi*. Boyse as it probably 
haunted the others. Qaptain Leigh was very ill, but 
he was holding forth at some length on the educational 
value of crossword puzzles. Joanna was probably 
guilty, yet she ate bread and jam with a childish 
appetite, and inquired wistfully about the preparations 
for the British Legion dance. Dr. Hutton, who prob- 
ably knew more about the Scatterthwaite household 
than anyone else, simply enjoyed himself. 

Mr. Boyse found it all very difficult. 

Half-way through the hilarious meal, the stairs 
creaked again, the door opened^ and in walked Paul 
Szermai. The curate had, never before seen close at 
hand the young m^n around whom so much gossip 
centred. Now that he saw, hfe was not prepossessed. 
A dark, slender, morose person, with a slightly con- 
temptuous manner, and a cold beautiful voice, which 
talked good English with occasional curious lapses 'of 
tense, Szermai seemed courteous enough, but not much 
interested. He drank his tea from a cracked cup, 
staring broodily at his hostess, and never smiling. 

‘You are, I hear, going to impose a ban upon my 
foresters in the village?’ he asked at length. 

‘I — er — were yqu speaking to me?’ stammered the 
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curatd, wishing that he ■^ould not. He did not know 
what to make of the situation, and Wanted to escape 
withCiit committing himse^. * 

llWell; don’f you know? of is it only a rumour?’ .The 
Hungarian looked almost as though he were despising 
him. ‘Ard^ you frightened that we shall corrupt your 
morals, or is it becausfc we may be Bolshevik? I assure 
you that; these peasants are very harmless people. 
A little childish. But so few. Numbers alone are 
dangerous. You could dispose of us all in a few hours 
if you were so minded.’ 

‘But we, we don’t want to disppse of you. Only, I 
think, a little narrow-mindedness, f)erhaps, you see, 
this isn’t a continental village. Our fellows aren’t used 
to foreigners knocking about. And then, one of your 
chaps hasn’t behaved too well in the village, you know.’ 
Mr. Boyse was growing bolder. He would not be 
Suppressed by this iiiterloper, count or no count, this 
shabby Don Juan. Already^he pictured himself doing 
battle for the morality of Letherwkk, and for all simple 
decent English things, 'against a dark foreigner who 
never ought to have come at all. 

‘No. Ah, morality. That is very interesting. But 
you know I had thought that my peasants needed pro- 
tecting. Fortunately they do not call upon my services 
as interpreter during their private intercourse with the 
village, but if I were you, I would tell your congrega- 
tion not to take too much for granted. It would be 
awkward if we had knife-play here. My children of 
nature are a little crude.’ 
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‘Paul dear, don’t pretend to be sinister,’ said Joanna. 
‘You’re scaring Mr. Boyse.’* So it was ‘Paul dear’ now, 
was it? The curate glanc^fd at Captain Leieh^lo see 
how he took it. 

He, apparently, took it tor granted. 

‘I think you’re making mountains out of molehills 
a bit, as far as the village is ioncerned, aren’t you, 
Boyse?’ asked Dr. Hijtton. 

‘I hardly know what to say. There certainly is a lot 
of strong feeling. If we are to get through this month, 
we shall all have to be careful. What do you think, 
Doctor?’ 

‘A lot o’ stuff and nonsense. We’ve got plenty to do 
in Lindersdale, without bothering about our neigh- 
bours’ nationality.’ 

‘It must be all right. It must be all right,’ Mr. 
Boyse told himself, his wish begetting a small family of 
thoughts.* ‘Dr. Hutton’s an old cynic, but he kno>^s 
everyone. Captain Leigh /nay be an invalid, but if his 
wife were really plajing fast and loose with him, he’d 
hardly lie there so calmly and let that young Hungarian 
lay down the law in his bedroom. Mrs. Leigh’s a bit 
queer, but she wouldn’t call that fellow “Paul dear” 
under her husband’s nose if there were anything in it.’ 

The question was, ought someone to tell them what 
the village was saying? Well, there was Dr. Hutton, 
who knew them far better than anyone else. He talked 
about mountains out of molehills. Surely, if it was 
anyone’s business, it was his. The clergy should not be 
scandalmongers, .Scandal was, after all, beneath their 
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notice.’ The business of I^r. Boyse was to bring the 
Sacrament to Captain Lei^. And to Asfc about a farm- 
laboufer, certainly. And tl^^t grocery list which Mrs. 
Le^h nitntioijed. 

‘Teddy, isn’t it splendid? Mr. Boyse says that he’ll 
find a couple for usP’ Joanna Hashed her brilliant smile 
on the poor man. ‘And when is Sir Wentworth coming 
home? L^tok here, do you think, that the Home Office 
or whoever it is who does passports will let Paul stay 
on a bit in England vmtU Teddy’s allowed to get up 
again? Paul, I’ll teach you how to make butter. What 
funl What fun. You’ll be nearly a? clumsy as I was.’ 

‘It looks all right. It must be all ri^ht,’ thought the 
curate. 

Walking back to the village, he asked himself what 
he could ‘have done differently. ‘I’ll see what can be 
done to stop people’s tongues,’ he told himself. ‘All 
the same, I wish the'Lady Marshall were back. It’s 
inconsiderate of the Marshaljs to go away just when all 
this difficult business is on. But Mrs. Leigh’s all right. 
Jolly as anything.’ 

Finding a clear stretch of turf, he began to run. 
Running put beef into him, and blew away uncomfort- 
able uncertainties. 


The curate’s wish fathered too sanguine a conclusion. 
That night Joanna and T^ddy had a scene. 

It had been blowing up, Joanna knew, ever sihce the 
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night Brindle had brought her husband home to her. 
She did not knoW exactly what had happened. Teddy 
had gone to the British Legion Club room, ost^sibly 
to champion the cause of*flie,foreign cjmp./lns^^d, 
he had drunk three or four glasses of whisky, an almost 
fatal adventure to a man in his state of healtlf. Now he 
was really ill, and more than thit. His former moods 
of despair had beer trifling compared to this dumb 
stupor of misery. ‘If only he’d talk to me. If only he’d 
say what’s wrong. I can’t bear* it.’ 

He was all right in company. He was all right even 
when Szermai was .with him. He seemed anxious, in 
fact, to have the Hungarian about him as much as 
possible and complained bitterly if during the evening 
he walked down to the village instead of playing 
b^zique. 

‘He’s got something on his mind.’ That was what 
Dr. Huttdn had seen. ‘What is’it?’ 

‘I don’t know. Really I don’t. I wish to Heaven I 
did. It’s horrible fyeling him so rnnhappy, turning 
something over and over in his mind. I believe that 
he’s afraid he may have to go back to the sanatorium. 
It’s an obsession with him, that fear, you know,’ 

‘You don’t think that something has got on his 
nerves, somebody.^’ suggested the doctor. He had 
looked at Joanna curiously. 

‘No. No. You see, there’s nobody, except me. I 
think, you know, that I do sometimes get on his nerves. 
We’ve been very happy logether, but of course. I’m 
cjumsy and untidy and not frightfully efficient.’ 
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‘That does, of course, sojnetimes happen with the best 
of us when we’re sick, but I don’t think so now, Mrs. 
Leigh-.t; What about your ledger?’ ‘ 

‘^elVyou know, ab<jut‘^ month ago, I might have 
thought it. Even a week ago. But since he’s been ill, 
Teddy seftms to have depended frightfully on Mr. 
Szermai. He’s been io awfully good, you know. He 
was up ali that night when Mr. ^rindle brought Teddy 
home. And now my husband hardly allows him out of 
his sight.’ 

Then Mr. Boyse had come downstairs again, and 
there had been no more conversation, but when Joanna 
returned to Teddy, she found him thoroughly cross and 
tired. 

‘I wish you’d tell that brute of a doctor not to 
pummel '«ne about in that rotten way. Great coarse 
bully. If we were in any decent place, and not in this 
god-forsaken hole, I niight get a doctor who understood 
me. That creature ought <to. have been a butcher, not 
a doctor, thejugh J pity the bullocks he slaughtered. 
I’m bruised all over. And why the hell did you bring 
all that crowd up to my room for tea when you knew 
I was tired to death?’ 

Joanna, penitent, went to fetch his Bovril; but when 
she brought it, he wanted egg-flip. It was time to put 
the hens to bed, but she asked Szermai to do that for 
her and brought the egg-flip. 

He sniflFed it suspiciously. 

‘Where did you get this egg?’ 

‘It’s a new-laid one.’ 
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‘New laid? By the hen out.of Noah’s^ Ark, I imagine. 
Good God, have I to endure*a farm and not even get a 
fresh egg? Where tiid you'find it?’ 

‘Oh Teddy darling, I really can’t retjiembifr wjiere 
I find every egg.’ 

‘No. You never can remember anything ftnportant, 
can you? I wonder you even reiliember that I’m your 
husband. But perhaps you don’t remember that always, 
do you? I suppose that the farm never gets remem- 
bered at all. Really, it’s hardly worth while my going 
to bed. There’s so much accumulated work to do when 
I get up.’ 

‘Oh, well, we leave some things, you know. And as 
for the house. I’m like Aunt Kate. She used to say, 
“I couldn’t bear to live with a duster behind the pictui’e. 
I just draw down the blind a little when company 
comes.” And as for the farm, Paul Szermai helps me 
immensely. Teddy, I don’t know what we shall do 
when that man goes.’ 

‘Oh, don’t you? Don’t you? When you only have 
me, what? Isn’t it a pity that* you didn’t marry him?’ 

‘Don’t be an ass, my beloved.’ She picked up the 
glass, trying not to show the frayed edge of her nerves. 
‘ ‘‘I love no love but you,” ’ she sang, smiling at him. 

‘So glad to hear it. I suppose that Paul Szermai 
knows nothing of love, does he?’ 

‘Oh yes, he does. Poor Paul. He knows too rhuch. 
I feel, oh, I feel so frightfully sorry for him, Teddy.’ 

‘Oh, you do, do you? Well, don’t make a hobby of 
being sorry for top many men, my girl. It might get 
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US a bad name, you know. Pity you were sorry for me 
first, isn’t it?’ ' 

‘T&My, dog’t be so ridiculous.’ I’m going to make 
you a nkw egg-flip with aWesh egg, if I have to lay it 
myself.’ 

‘Don’t*go downstairs. Is Szermai in?’ 

‘Maybe. I asked him to go and shut up the hens 
for me. (He ought to be finished by now.’ 

‘Ah, then please don’t let me detain you. By all 
means go to him.’ < . 

‘My dear goose. I’m going to make your egg-flip.’ 

‘Can’t Szermai beat the eggs for you? Can’t he make 
flips? God, how do I know what you do when you’re 
not in this room? How do I know how you’re carrying 
on behind my back? A cheerful thing for me, isn’t it, 
to have to lie here while you gad about everywhere, 
entertaining your friends, and being sorry for people?’ 
" ‘Now you’re just being stupid. I’m not going to 
listen to you. You’re tired put and you’re letting your 
nerves get the better of you. You’re talking absolute 
nonsense. You know that I'm in and out of your room 
all the day. And as for Szermai, he’s a terribly unhappy 
and tragic young man, who’s been extraordinarily good 
to both of us, considering that he’s our lodger, and we 
put upon him quite shamelessly. But when Mr. Boyse 
gets us somebody, we shan’t be so badly off^. And I 
shall have more time for you. So please, dear, be reason- 
able. You make yourself ill, worrying over nonsense.’ 

‘Nonsense, is it? That I have to lie alone hour after 
hour? I might die at any moment when you’re out of 
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the room. I might have a haemorrhage. Why, you even 
sent the children away. Yovj^may not miss them, but I 
do.' Any other woftian would have got sejcvai^ long 
ago.. And kept the childt^. Jt’s massive s^shness. 
You may have no- natural feelings as a mother, but I 
have some as a father. I want to see them again before I 
die.’ 

‘Teddy, look here, you’re working yourself up into 
a state about nothing. It’s awfully bad for you. I’m 
going downstairs to make you another drink, and when 
I come up again. I’ll bring my mending, or I’ll read to 
you if you like. Just as I used to do, until you go to 
sleep.’ 

‘I don’t want any drinks. Everything that you make 
is filthy. Doesn’t everyone know that the way you treat 
me has made me ill again.? I was beginning to get 
better. I’d almost stopped dreaming of that damned 
sanatorium. And then you upsef me, and it all comes 
back again. Any other wife would have cared whether 
I got better. You don’t want me ta get Jpetter, that’s 
what it is. You’d lilce to be done with the nuisance of 
me.’ 

But Joanna could bear no more. 

‘Teddy, be quiet. Do you think that I’m made of 
stone? Oh, be quiet.’ 

She ran out of the room. She ran downstairs. In the 
dark kitchen she walked up and down, biting hef lips 
and trying to choke the sobs that shook her. 

‘I can’t stand any more. I can’t. I can’t.’ 

The old spell of her childhood returned to her. ‘No- 
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thing’s ever so bad as you think it’s going to be.’ It 
wasn’t true. Things could be just as bad. 

Teddy was perhaps going out ctf his head. People 
with tuwrculosis sometimes did. ‘This is up to me,’ 
she told herself. ‘This is up to me; I won’t let him. 
He’s my Teddy. He’s my darling. I won’t let him 
hurt me. I’ve got to help him.’ 

She satik down in the Windsor chair at the end of 
the table and assumed her favourite attitude, her hands 
covering her face, shutting out the unlovely sight of 
her present surroundings, enclosing her in the garden 
of her imagination. Now was the time, if ever she had 
known it, when Agnes must come to her, riding in her 
swaying palanquin. Now was the time when the green 
groves of the bamboo should shimmer with falling 
light. Now down the glades of her heart’s El Dorado, 
should Beauty walk to bring her rest And comfort. 

< ‘On both sides of this river we passed the most beauti- 
ful country that ever mine eyes beheld ; and whereas all 
that we had seen before was nothing but woods, 
prickles, bushes and thorns, here we beheld plains of 
twenty miles in length, the grass short and green and 
in divers parts groves of trees by themselves as if they 
had by all the art and labour in the world been so made 
of purpose, and still as we rode the deer came down 
feeding by the water’s side, as if they had been used to 
the keeper’s call.’ 

That was Guiana. Sir Walter Raleigh steered their 
skiff down the placid river. Agnes said, ‘Come along. 
I should like to walk,’ and they all disembarked, and 
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sauntered slowly through the enchanted country, ‘the 
deer crossing in every path, Jhe birds towards evening 
singing in every tsee with a thousand severalyitunes, 
cranes and herons of whi^e, crimson and carnation, 
perching on the riyer’s side, th’e air fresh* witn a gentle 
easterly wind, and every stone that we stopjied to take 
up promised either silver or golfl by his complexion.’ 

Then Sir Walter, who was an egoist, like^all great 
and beautiful persons, ‘said, ‘Now let us sing.’ 

And Agnes, who was always kind and understood 
people, said, ‘Of course, we’ll sing the Manoa song.’ 
Because she knew that this would please Sir Walter. 
So they sat down 6n the bank of the river and chal- 
lenged the birds with gay and lovely voices. 

‘Then the blessed paths we’ll travel, 

Strewn with rubies thick as gravel . . . 

• 

But they were travelling therd. There was no need 
to wander further along the road. Already they had 
reached Manoa, El Dorado, the lovely city built with- 
out hands ; for the trees arched its roof, the short sweet 
grass paved its streets, its citizens dressed in white, 
crimson, carnation and all the most beautiful colours, 
and fed in the evening beside the river, beside the still 
waters, sleepily flowing, under the gentle easterly wind. 

‘Ceilings of diamond, sapphire floors, 

High walls of coral and pearly bowers. 

From thence to Heaven’s bribeless hall 

Where no corrupted voices bawl, 
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No conscience molten into gold, 

No forgM accusen bought and §old.’ 

Tha^ bit was silly, but^they sang it to please Sir 
Walter, 'because in the Lovely Land everyone is 
pleased, even by foolish things. Small vanities are con- 
sidered there, even r^ore than the great sorrows, for 
which, perhaps, men need less consolation. But since 
there arJ' great sorrows, they sang softly, 

‘Blood must be my body’s balmer; 

No other balm will there' be given 
Whilst my soul like quiet palmer 

Travelleth towards the land of heaven. 

Ah, quiet, quiet; cease, tragic ghosts and delicate, 
mocking wraiths, cease from your singing. Have we 
not touched the land where our hearts would linger? 

‘Here will I kiss the bowl of bliss 
And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milkcn hill.’ 

Drink deep, deep, the cool, dark flowing water. Not 
Lethe here; we do not seek oblivion. We seek a richer 
joy and fuller memory. We seek to remember not 
those things only which we have known, but all the 
wonders of which fate deprived us. Remember now. 
Do you remember Italy? Have you not seen the Um- 
brian plain silent in silver dusk of olive groves? Do 
you remember Venice, Laguna, Rome? Do you re- 
member the Fisher’s Bastion at Budapest, when the 
snow has stricken the city’s life into shining tran- 
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quillity, when all the kingdoms of, the earth lie 
stretched before you? Only remember. 

‘I shut my eyes ‘and I remember . . A .-tntern 
swung from the stake of a*'brQken fenc^, and a delta 
of yellow light spreading across the ground. Dock and 
darnel and rank evil grasses entangle the ^^ades. A 
foul stench sickened her. ‘Ah! What was that? Not a 
stone that I struck in the shadow. My love, !ny love, 
my very little love, come to me! Open your eyes, my 
sweet, my dear, my beautiful*’ * 

Joanna sprang from her cKair, panting, terrified. 

‘Ah, not that horror!’ 

Always she saw that horror. Whenever she dared 
to dream and to seek her kingdom, she found Paul 
Szermai waiting there, bearing with him his unbearable 
memories. 

They pressed, about her. They besieged her, the 
miseries of*these men, they entered with their incessant'' 
demands the secret fortress^s*of her mind. She had no 
place of refuge from their clamorous sorrows. 

‘Oh, must I bear it all for you? I have made your 
beds and cooked your meals for you. I have born your 
children and nursed your bodies in sickness. Is there 
no end, no end? Must you take my dreams? Will you 
leave me nothing, not even the untouched privacy of my 
imagination?’ 

§3 

‘What am I thinking about?’ Joanna asked herself. 
‘I must be going a little crazy too. Come, pull yourself 
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together, my girl. It’s all very well to go to sleep on 
the kitchen table, but what about thafr'egg-flip?’ 

Sh6\ began to bustle about the*^ kitchen and dairy. 
The fire^ as ijsual, had .almost died away. She poured 
sugar recklessly on to the damp glreen sticks. 

^ ‘What’s wrong wifh me when I hear, tales like Paul 
Szermai-’s is that I can’t get used to melodrama,’ she 
said. ‘I blways thought that Truth was grey and drab. 
I had grown quite accustomed to her homely counten- 
ance. I suppose that'when people live mediocre sort 
of lives like mine, they come to think that only imagina- 
tion wears glowing colours, and o^ly • imagination 
knows great tragedy. We reconcile ourselves to medio- 
crity, and rather enjoy battles and executions and great, 
terrific betrayals, and choose ourselves heroes like Sir 
Walter Raleigh, to whom almost every conceivable 
human evil happens. But when in real life we meet this 
'wild, devastating fury, revenge and revolution and 
torture and cruelty, all' the elusive fabric of vision 
vanishes. Their ‘realism robs us of fantasy and we 
don’t like it. Paul sayfe that he lives for revenge. I 
don’t like it. But because I’ve accustomed myself to 
gentler virtues, it does not mean that there’s nothing in 
this fierce integrity, which believes in a tooth for a 
tooth and all the rest of it.’ 

She began to beat up the egg in an earthenware bowl, 
and the sound of her fork prevented her from hearing 
a step in the passage. Paul Szermai, as though in 
answer to her thoughts, came and stood by the table, 
regarding her gloomily. She smiled up at him. 
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‘Well. Are the hens in bed.?’ 

He disregarded her question. 

‘Why did I tell ybu?’ he flung at her. ‘I have deliv- 
ered„myself into your hands. It was a betrayal. I had 
told nobody. I had promised myself that I would 
keep her memory a matter for mjr own concern. Then|i 
I was my own master. What did you do to me?’ 

Almost alarmed by. his violence, she said| ‘I have 
done nothing. I only wanted to be your friend. I 
hated my own inadequacy.’ 

‘My friend? My friend?’ Ke railed. ‘You are a thief. 
You have stolen not what was mine but what was hers. 

I cannot forget you. I cartnot tear you out of my mind. 
Your face comes between me and my thoughts of her. 

I hear, not her voice, but yours, yours.' 

She felt too much shocked even to answer him. She 
sat with the f<ark raised in her hand, and the egg 
streaming.ofF its prongs on to tHb floor. 

‘How dare you make me.tell you all about her? How 
dare you share my memories?’ 

‘Oh, you’re over excited.* You’re ill. You don’t 
know what you’re saying.’ 

‘Now you’re going to be kind to me. You’ll make 
me hot drinks and send me to bed, and I shall be 
cheated by all your treacherous* kindness. You offer 
me comfort, comfort, so that I shall forget her. How 
dare you? How dare you? You’re not beautiful! She 
was beautiful. You have no grace, no style. You 
have not elegance nor charm, nor wit. You are only 
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‘What — what do you y^ant?’ 

‘I want to go. I must get away. I must go at once. 
To-nig}it. I can’t bear it. I’ve been living in hell for a 
week. I Jive in torment, l ean think of nothing but of 
how, when I seek her face, I see yours.’ 

Hysteria was catching Joanna’s throat. ‘Oh, p-poor 
Paul. Hpw dreadful. No wonder you want to run 
away. But you can’t go. We can’t spare you. We’ll 
never get another lodger. We’re living on you. Oh, 
I’ve no pride, you see. .We can’t help it. We must have 
your three guineas, even if you have to put up with my 
ugly f-f-face.’ 

‘You see a joke.? You see a joke.? Vou laugh at me.? 
You think that I am not in earnest.? It must seem very 
funny to you that I am in torment.’ 

‘No. I didn’t mean to laugh. I’m so sorry.’ 

‘Sorry. Sorry. Always you are sorry. You are sor^y 
for your husband. Y6u are sorry for me. You are sorry 
for Mr. Boyse because he i^ a plain, stupid man. We 
exist to be recipients of your pity.^ I do not want your 
sorrow. I do not wanf your friendship. I want to 
forget you. I want to remember her alone. To give her 
memory life.’ 

‘If there was anything I could do . . .’ 

His great dark e^es devoured her anxious face. He 
glowered at her with fury. 

‘Ah. Perhaps r he said. 

She rose slowly, frowning, and setting her bowl on 
the table. She was saying to herself, ‘Here’s another 
situation to face. He’s just gone ofFjthe deep end for a 
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bit, poor boy. I don’t wonder. I’d neyer be surprised 
at what he m'^ht do. Onl/ I mustn’t lose my head. 
I’ve got to help him.’ 

He came forward roughly and seized Ijer i»his arms. 
Before she could ^rasp his intention, he had covered 
her face with angry, agonized Ijisses. * 

She felt no emotion, but surprised and forrowful 
repulsion. 

She did not even struggle. She lay quite passive in 
his arms until he released her, and stood, panting* and 
smiling with a sort of defiant triumph. 

She waited qyietjy until he spoke first. 

‘Well? Well?’ 

‘Perhaps you feel better now,’ she said slowly. She 
was indignant with herself because her voice trembled. 
‘ And now would you please mind fetching me the 
brandy bottle out of the dining-room cupboard? I have 
to make Teddy an egg-flip.’ 

She picked up the basin rfnd began to beat the egg 
again with her fork.. He waited a moment to see if she 
would speak again, then left Ihe room. 

Ten minutes later, he followed her upstairs with the 
candle. 

‘You’ve been a hell of a time^’ grumbled her hus- 
band. ‘What have you both been up to?’ 

‘ Paul has been telling me that I am very ugly. 
And so. I am, by Jove!’ Joanna set down the egg-flip 
and went to Teddy’s shaving glass. The two men 
watched her scrutinize her face gravely. She picked up 
the hand-mirror, turned round to investigate her profile^ 
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then set it down again ‘reluctantly. ‘Well, really I 
hardly blame you.’ 

‘Blame who?’ 

‘Blamd'Paul for thinking me ugly and you for getting 
fed up w[th me. My dears. As a' lovely woman, I 
think I’ve missed my "location. Now, are you two going 
to play tjdzique?’ 

‘Might as well,’ muttered Teddy. Without speak- 
ing, Paul Szermai went to the desk and fetched the 
cards. Joanna brought (fut her darning box and sat 
close to the lamp. Her eyes were so tired that they 
could barely remain open. 

‘Do you mind if I darn your grey socks with green 
wool, Paul? So tasteful, I always think, a little colour 
about the heels, don’t you?’ 

The walls of the room swayed in front of her. Of 
course, the house was, a ship, and the sfca was swinging 
gently. Soon they would reach the islands, and Teddy 
would find there his complete nobility, Paul his revenge, 
Mr. Boyse his authority. But ail. that Joanna wanted 
was just the island. 

The voices of the card players came to her from far 
away. 

She put her head 4own on the undarned socks, and 
slept. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


THt: SACRAMENT 


§I 

T eddy lay in the darkness awliting the approach of 
Christ. 

‘Draw near with faith and take this Holy Sacrament 
to your comfort, meekly kneeling upon your knees.' 
He would not kneel upon lijis Icnees, because Joanna 
was so fussy, and the doctor had bidden him lie in 
bed for at feast jsix ^months. But he would sit up with 
the pillows behind him and the fresh morning air blow- 
ing the curtains in at the window, and the ample curve 
of the quiet moor assuring him of the steadfast comeli- 
ness of earth. 

And so his Lord would come,. 

‘O Friend, more desirable than my sweet human 
love; O Lover, pursuing* fiercely, tenderly, my soul 
down the dark ways, of mortal impotence j O Dignity, 
glorifying my humiliation, come to me.’ 

‘Hear what comfortable words our Saviour Christ 
spake.’ 

‘Yea, Lord, I hear and believe. Help Thou mine 
unbelief.’ 

What, after all, is failure or success in this shadow 
world.? These houses are only made of stone, this 
money of gold and silver, this body of flesh and bone 
and sinew. 

The Teddy Leigh who sat in the British Legion 
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Club-r,pom was^ counted ^ fool among men. Mocked 
by physical weakness, by the wine which other men 
made their servant, his wife unfaithful, his honour 
abused, lys rec^koned each day his failure as a man,» He 
heard whispering voices. 

‘Have fou seen ab<|'Ut the Leighs of Scatterthwaite? 
They’ve failed. I could ha’ tell’t on longago. What’s a 
college fellow know about pigs, eh? Or dairy work 
either for that matter. Eating their dinners up at the 
Hall is more their fancy ^ I reckon.’ 

‘He won’t eat many more dinners up at Hall anyway. 
His wife’s gone off with yon Hpnearian. A pretty 
carry-on for a quiet village.’ 

He could keep nothing, nothing. Not even his wife’s 
fidelity, not even his self-respect. 

Joanna, Joanna. The splendid strength of her; her 
dear, funny foolishness, her beautiful body. Was it 
teally possible that sHe was false to him? * 

‘O Christ, Thou art the true Reality. What are 
these shadows of the flesh, these toys of frail mortality?’ 

‘My son, these sorro^f’s were sent to try thee as by 
fire. The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God. 
There shall no torment touch thee. The man whom 
you see here humiliated is but the weary mortal ghost 
of one who walks in lionour in My perfect safety.' 

‘Oh, but when she looks at him. When she calls 
him “Paul dear.’’ I cannot bear it. When I lie here 
helpless and quite alone knowing that they are there 
downstairs together, I am shamed. I am shamed. I 
dare not ask her to stay here with nje. I am ashamed 
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to play the spy upon her. Why was I t>orn a man with 
this pride of dftsire, with this Will to power over the body 
of rny love, yet only* to be mocked by weakness and dis- 
ease? Must I lie in hell when I am y^t alwe? Must 
I go down quick 'into the pit? What harm did I do? 
What harm did my father do,t that I should suffer 
without hope of respite?’ 

‘My son, this little phantom universe about you, 
these wraiths of teasing flesh, these pin-prick pangs of 
jealousy and desire, know that they arc but nothing. ‘In 
a breath, in the twinkling of an eye they shall be 
changed. The cpol .pastures of eternity shall heal your 
spirit. Beside the waters of comfort shall you be 
cleansed from your desyre. Take My yoke upon you 
and learn of Me, for My yoke is easy and My burden 
is light, and in the world all other things are shadows. 
This phantom life shall pass as a watch in the night. 
Hold fast*upon the only true reality. 

‘Lo, I come unto thee. At cock-crow, in the morn- 
ing, when the swor4 of My spirit lids acrsss the East, 
when the angels of My presence ride on the cleansing 
wind, Lo, I am with you always. My Body I leave with 
you. My Blood I shed for you. Eat, drink and be 
merry, for when men shall despise you most, your 
Lover shall come to you. When the long night is near 
and the door shall be shut in the street and desire shall 
fail, then cometh unto you a Lover, blood of your blood, 
flesh of your flesh, to give Himself to you and not to 
take, to strengthen, not to exhaust; to honour, not to 
betray. Behold, I £ome quickly.' 
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‘We do not presume to come to this Thy Table, 
O merciful Lord, trusting in our own righteousness but 
in Thy manifold and great mercies. “We are not worthy 
so much 9 ^ to gather up .the' crumbs under Thy Table. 
But Thou art the same Lord whose property is always 
to have m8rcy.’ i 

‘Well ^one, thou good and faithful servant. Where 
others have gone proudly, thou hast been abased. 
Where others were filled thou hast been an hungered. 
Where others have been rich, thou hast been poor. 
To thee in thy defeat, thy poverty and thy humiliation 
shall a crown be given. For having nothing, thou 
possessest all things. Thy nakedness was clothed in 
glory. The wedding garment was such nakedness. 

‘For the ways of God are not man’s ways, nor are the 
ways of the spirit the ways of the flesh. God hath put 
down the mighty from their seat and hath exalted 
the humble and meek. He hath filled the hungry 
with good things, and the ^ich He hath sent empty 
away.’ , 

‘Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 
Holy Ghost. And to the Son, the Son, the Son . . .’ 

As though to greet Him, Teddy turned too quickly. 
The pain caught his chest. His heart knocked angrily. 
He began to cough. " 

A light wavered outside the open door. Its pale 
yellow glow pushed back the darkness. 

Joanna in her blue dressing-gown hurried into the 
room. 
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It was about tour o'clock when Joanna returned to 
her 'bedroom and set down her candle, on /he dress- 
ing table. Already beyond the window the moors lay 
dark against a ■ silvering sky. C&cks crowed and were 
answered by a faint eerie echo from the unsfeen choir 
in the valley. 

She dared not return to bed lest she should fall asleep 
again when there was so much to do. 

Mr. Boyse had found a man for them, one Thomas 
Bidgood, a*small-hc)lder from Bartledale over the fells, 
a dour, pernickety, cross-grained fellow who, having 
been unable to make sipall-holding pay, exchanged his 
own for this vicarious failure, and came to a farm totter- 
ing towards the edge of ruin, as he reminded Joanna not 
once nor twice, 'but many times a day. He was himself 
a childless widower, with only one sister out in service* 
a lonely man, honest and»C(3nscientious. The vicar of 
Shepley-in-Bartledale had recommerided him as a good 
churchman, but Joanna confe'ssed that he hardly added 
to the amenity of Scatterthwaite. ‘It’s like living with 
the day of judgment,’ she told Szermai. ‘I feel that 
Bidgood sees all our secret sins.’. 

However, he fed the animals, helped with the milk- 
ing and drove the float to the station whenever that was 
necessary. 

On the chair by her bed lay a battered red exercise 
book containing Joanna’s accounts. She had been sit- 
ting up in bed the previous night staring at figures 
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which never amounted twice to t^e same total, but*' 
which always, with whatever total, proved disconcert- 
ing. 

She ha\j[ indeed the farm,* but this was not her own, 
and in order to raise money on it she would have to 
consult TAidy. He had refused again and again to hear 
of a mortage. A bank manager’s son, he forgot most 
things belonging to his father's profession, but he was 
certain that mortgages were dangerous. She might just 
borrow money, but she was terrified of money-lenders, 
and already had run fo the limit of the Bank’s 
generosity. It seemed hopeless to^ apply again to the 
Ministry of Pensions. Teddy had commuted the small 
pension due to him in order to buy the farm, and to 
raise the question again seemed to be asking for trouble, 
since there was a doubt whether his disability was 
attributable to war service at all. As -for the British 
t,egion, they had helped once or twice, but last time 
Joanna approached them,* n/jrvously under the fear of 
Teddy’s indignation, the secretary had suggested that 
Captain Leigh would be* far better in a sanatorium. 

That was of course impossible. To Teddy, with his 
recollections of Davos and Wellingham, a sanatorium 
meant a living death, hell upon earth. The notion 
terrified him. A hint of the possibility made him ill for 
days; Joanna, agonized by his fear, determined that 
nothing would induce her to let him go, until his fear 
had changed or until circumstances forced her to do so. 

T must have money. I must have money. I must 
have money.’ 
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. Day and night she had been repeating to herself this 
sad little song.»,She had to pay the aunts something for 
keef>ing Patricia and Pamela at Kingsport. She had to 
pay Bidgood his weekly wa§[e. ^he dared not ^llow the 
chemists’ bill to remain unpaid, though slie was deeply 
in debt to the grocer and shoe-maher and corn-and-cake 
merchant. 

Her only assured source of income lay in Paul 
Szermai’s fee, the quite preposterous amount of three 
guineas a week, which he paidwegularly every Saturday 
night, having raised his own rent without a word just 
when she most needed the extra money. She should 
not, of course, have taken it, yet at the time she needed 
new shoes for Pamela and malt and cod-liver oil for 
Patricia, and weighed against the delicacies of conduct 
her desperate needs and theirs. Paul cared little for 
life. He had no responsibilities. She had many. When 
she found that he had money, she took from him shame- 
lessly. 

Now in the morning, seated upon ■her tqmbled bed 
and shivering, she turned over in her mind the enormity 
of her conduct. 

‘Of course, I might have the children back.’ That 
would remove the need for sending money every month 
to Kingsport. While they were there she could not 
allow her aunts to starve themselves in order that her 
children might be kept. Besides, the aunts were grow- 
ing weary of well-doing. Patricia’s health and Pamela's 
ingenious naughtiness harassed the Misses Entwhistle, 
who only asked of life a mild tranquillity, seasoned by 
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tea-parties, church work, and other decorous amuse- 
ments. They loved Joanna, but her c^ldren strained 
the cords of their afiection. • 

‘But I can’t have them back while Pat’s so delicate. 
She’s just in fhe condition to take infection. I can’t be 
sure that' ..hey’ 11 not use Teddy’s cups and tO'Cvels, and 
he’s so qbstinate about thinking that there’s no danger. 
He will keep calling them to his room.' 

She began to dress, reluctantly pulling off her dress- 
ing-gown and pouripge cold water into her small 
enamelled basin. 

‘If I were only certain of Paul.’ 

Szermai indeed presented a problem to her, and one 
all the more confusing because of an oflFer which Sir 
Wentworth Marshall had made him. When the other 
foreigners had gone, he could, if he liked, remain for 
a time as adviser on forestry to the estate. When 
Joanna questioned him, he appeared to be uncertain of 
his own intentions. Since the scene in the kitchen he 
had gone about .very quietly. He had indeed hardly 
spoken to Joanna. As for her, Teddy’s urgent needs, 
the garden, the farm, the cooking and the dairy work 
had occupied her attention. She hardly noticed that 
when Szermai’ s working days were over, he wandered 
about the moor or Iremained in the camp until quite 
late. 

Sometimes as she brought him his supper or passed 
him on the stairs, she became conscious of the tension 
of his nerves, as though he were caught in the grip of a 
vehement emotion. She could feel with a sensation of 
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physical discomfort the concentration of his thoughts * 
upon her. His, large melaneholy eyes turned to her 
with sullen intensity’, as though he were about to speak, 
and then he looked away siTentJy, or made sopie trivial 
remark which seemed to show her the folly of her 
imagined doubts. Because he cSame from *a foreign 
country, because she had never quite forgotteK>her first 
impression of him as an eldritch knight, something not 
completely human, she could not apply to him her 
ordinary standards of conduct. . 

Now, dressing rapidly, she’ forced herself to face a 
situation which became more puzzling the longer she 
regarded it. ‘Am I really' a bad woman?’ she asked 
herself. ‘Am I really making him stay and harming 
him, because I need the money and we never shall find 
another lodger?’ She bent down to fasten her clumsy, 
unbrushed shoes. There was a holl in her stocking, 
and Mr. Boyse was coming to give Teddy Communion.* 
She ought to be tidy. StilJ, it was churning day and 
there was no time to waste darning holes. ^ ‘It can’t be 
helped.’ That was how she was coming to see it all. 

She went to the mirror to brush her tangled hair. 
Seeing her face, she gave a little smile. For in the grey 
light she looked so wan and haggard with her weather- 
beaten complexion and her untidy cotton camisole that 
it seemed ridiculous to think of herself as a desirable 
woman, trading upon the passion which she evoked. 
But then she sighed again, thinking of Teddy and 
Szermai, and saddened by the inconvenience of life 
which binds flesh to spirit in so comfortless a union. 
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Then she pulled herself together. ‘He shall stay. I 
can manage. Things are hever as bad as’you think that 
they're going to be.' 

In defi^nce^of fate, she pulled on her clean jumper 
and fastened a bright green bow at her throat, and went 
downstairs to light th% kitchen fire, thrusting her arms 
into her‘old overall as she ran. 

There was so much to do, so little time in which to do 
it. She could not stop to worry over complicated ethical 
problems. 


§3 

She was on her knees brushing the dining-room 
carpet when Szermai appeared„silently in the doorway. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Leigh.' 

She looked up, ^pushing back her hair. 

‘Good morning. Oh, look here, do you want your 
*breakfast now.? You didn't say that you wanted it any 
earlier. Mr. Boyse is cofhing at eight o'clock to give 
Teddy Holy Com'munion and they have to have break- 
fast afterwards, about half-past eight. But if you would 
like yours now. I’ll get it.’ 

She always felt that she ought to do as much as 
possible for his three^guineas a week. ‘ 

‘I can return for breakfast. There is a fellow from 
Bartledale coming over about seedlings this corning 
and I shall have to go down now to explain. But please 
do not inconvenience yourself. I am not hungry.’ 

‘Paul,’ she sat back on her heels, her breath coming 
quickly. ‘Look here, there’s something I want to ask 
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you. Are you thinking of staying on here when the 
foresters leave.?*Jf so, do you want to stop with us, or to 
find'other lodgings.?* Anywhere in the village would be 
twice as cheap and quite as* co^jtifortable.’ ^ 

‘I should have thought that that rested with you,' he 
said nervously, turning away from’her and fingering the 
pewter pots on the dresser. 

‘Why with me? It rests with you, of course. I can’t 
pretend that you’re not made horribly uncomfortable 
here.’ 

‘Do you want me?’ He spoke without eagerness, yet 
with a morose excitement characteristic of his mood 
during the past week. 

‘Of course I do. You know that you have made all 
the diflFerence in the world to us. Not only finan- 
cially.’ 

‘You do not tell me that I have insulted you?’ 

‘Why should I? You mean that'scene in the kitchen? 
You were tired. You’ve had a rotten time. I know 
that nerves play curious tricks on people^. If it was 
anybody’s fault, I suppose that it was mine. I did not 
even feel insulted, only contrite and very unhappy. But 
it won’t happen again. You’ve quite got over it.’ 

And with practical vigour she turned back to sweep- 
ing the carpet, her brush moving*so violently that the 
flying dqipt made them both cough. 

It was a minute before she heard Szermai say in a 
muffled voice, ‘But I haven’t got over it. I live in daily 
and hourly wretchedness. I am distracted. I cannot 
sleep. I cannot think. What have you done to me?’ 
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*I have done,nothing. You don’ t mean what you say.’ 

‘But I do, I do. I tell you, I want yw. I must have 
you. You come between me and 'my love and I must 
have eitljer you or her, 1 must touch you. Joanna, 
Joanna. Let me be your lover. Once. No more, I 
swear, '^^hat harm dould it do? I tell you, I tell you. 
It is necessary. I shall go mad.’ 

‘Oh no, no. That’s impossible.’ 

‘Then why did you give me hope? Why did you not 
send me away after I, had kissed you? You must care 
for me a little. Your husband is sick. You cannot make 
me believe that he has been your true .husband for 
many months. I tell you that I must have you. You 
obsess me.’ 

‘You don’t understand, Paul. It is my fault, if I 
led you to believe that I cared that way for you.’ 

‘Am I then so unlovable?’ He stood with his back 
* to the dresser, leaning against it and challenging her 
fiercely. ‘That is not true, and you know it. I have 
been loved, I tell you, and by a woman far more 
gracious and more lovely than you could ever be. Why 
should you not have me? She would have done so, and 
she had half Hungary at her feet, if she had cared for 
any other save me. Why did you not send me away 
if I was hideous to you? You knew that the fools down 
in the village coupled our names together.^You can 
stop it now, by making me leave the house. Why don’t 
you? Why don’t you? Doesn’t a woman always say 
No when she means Yes.?’ 

But Joanna only shook her head and replied humbly 
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and sadly. ‘I deserve everything that.you say about 
me, but I needod your three ^ineas. I still need them. 
I am in debt to you. Why need this have happened.? 
Your coming seemed to me almost like^a njiracle. It 
was just helping me over the worst time. Are you quite 
certain that you have not been* mistaken.?*! believe 
that whatever woman you were with you might just now 
feel the same about her. Can't you manage to pull 
yourself together.?' 

She looked at him doubtfullj^ yet eagerly, hoping that 
because he was strange and foreign and had so wild a 
story, he might «in pther ways be different from the 
men whom she had known.* But before he could answer 
her, Teddy's bell tinkle^ and she rose to her feet stiffly. 

‘Oh, please, Paul, think again. It is really possible 
that you may be mistaken. But if you can't pull your- 
self together, you must go, of course,’ 

He looked at her, seeing her soiled hands and the 
dust on her face like a greychadow. Even her splendid 
figure was hidden bpneath her shapfeless 9verall. She 
had no beauty, no grace nor A^it nor breeding, only a 
vivid strength which had ensnared his senses. Exasper- 
ated, bewitched and angry he stared back at her. 

The bell rang again, its feeble insistence summoning 
her.* 

‘You |ee, I must go.’ 

She ^ed past him and up the stairs. 

He moved forward and turned her brush slowly with 
his foot. He felt no tenderness towards her, but a blind 
hunger. He had been for so long stunned to a shocked 
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unconsciousne^ that nojv his awakening came only 
with angry pain. 

From overhead sounded a low ‘murmur of voices. 

Suddenly ^zermai kicked the dustpan aside •with 
irrational violence and turned, striding bare-headed out 
of the house through the yard and up the fields to the 
Finnish 'Camp. 

§ 4 

It was nearly half-pasP eight when Szermai returned 
for his breakfast. 

'A cackle of hungry ducks greeted. him*in the yard. 
They had not been fed that morning, owing to the 
general disintegration of th^ household, and they 
waddled round the Hungarian, jerking their necks, 
opening their orange bills and staring at him with 
beady reproachful eyes. But he was feeling in no mood 
‘for clemency. 

He went through the 'house straight to the dining- 
room wherCran unlUsually orderly n;ieal was laid for three 
people. On the hall ta'ble lay a strange hat and a 
wooden box of unusual shape. Through the window he 
caught a glimpse of a motor-cycle in the front garden. 

They must be upstairs. Stirred partly by curiosity 
and partly by the compulsion which made him%eek 
Joanna’s presence, he stole upstairs and stood silently 
in the corridor looking through the open dpor into 
Teddy’s room. 

The card-table, on which they had played b^zique 
the night before, stood near the bed covered with 
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Joanna’s best embroidered tea-cloth. A brass crucifix 
and other utetvsils covered with rich silk material had 
been set on the table, and before it knelt Mr. Boyse 
in his surplice, his red hodSst/ace turned to the wall. 

Bidgood, the labourer, conscripted to provide the 
necessary number of communicants, knelt* against a 
chair. The nails on the upturned soles of his farm boots 
shone oddly, and the seat of his corduroy trousers had 
been polished by long use. Joanna knelt nearer to the 
bed. There was a hole in her, yellow stockings and 
another right through the sdle of her shoe. She was 
disgracefully ui^tidy and not even beautiful in that 
ridiculous posture. As sh6 knelt, only the curve from 
her forehead to chin was visible, and the long sweeping 
line of her back and tliigh. 

So they were at their communion service. A sacra- 
ment - good. ‘Perhaps she is praying for me,’ he 
thought grimly. It was long since he had attended any* 
religious service, having been* brought up as a Catholic, 
and having decided years ago that 4iis Holy Mother 
the Church was simply irrelevant to the life of a gentle- 
man. At^ Cambridge he had sometimes attended a 
Protestant service for entertainment, but he had never 
before witnessed a celebration of Holy Communion. 

There was a movement in the*room, and he shrank 
back into the shadow where he could neither see nor be 
seen. 

‘Ye that do truly and earnestly repent you of your 
sins,' said Mr. Boyse self-consciously, for he would far 
rather have been conducting the Early Service properly 
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in church, ‘an^ are in Jove and charity with your 
neighbours.’ '■ 

‘Love and charity,’ thought the Hungarian. ‘I am in 
love with, my, neighbour, and much good it does* me. 
Leigh is in love with her and hates me poisonously. 
Much good it does him. What a farce I’ 

‘And 'intend to lead a new life, following the com- 
mandments of God, and walking from henceforth in 
His holy ways, draw near with faith and take this Holy 
Sacrament to your comfort.’ 

‘A new life?’ thought Szermai. A new life for Leigh? 
He certainly needed one. With one l\mg gone and the 
other affected, he could not enjoy this life for long at 
any rate. Or a new life for Bidgood, the pessimistic, 
incompetent ex-farmer? He could perhaps do with one, 
poor fellow, though his sort never made much of a life, 
whatever they were given. A new life for Mrs. Leigh? 
‘She who was drawing near without faith, though with 
charity, to take this Holy Sacrament to her husband’s 
comfort, mgekly kneeling upon her knees. Why not a 
new life for her? A free" life, spent in travelling to the 
places she desired, a life without poverty or disease to 
trouble her. Might it not be amusing, even for one 
whose own life was well over, to live again through her, 
watching her eager face brighten with pleasure as she 
saw the outline of an island take shape in the calm 
evening, or the procession of strange men in flowing 
robes pass by her, up the steep street of a hot Eastern 
town? Might one not find in her unquenchable youth 
and courage a new life even for oneself? 
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Fool. Fool. He knew th^t he did npt wish to watch* 
her pleasure. -There was no "philanthropy in his desire. 
He wanted to expetience her response to his awakened 
passion, to reach through fler body the lost personality 
of a dead woman, -and thus to forget Joanna for ever if 
he could, and remember only hSs dead belbved girl. 

A new life for that Other.? A life born -from his 
memory.? Was that indeed not possible.? 

The curate's voice boomed gravely, followed by 
Joanna’s clear rather nervous epunciation and Teddy’s 
harsh whisper. 

‘We do «arn^stly repent and are heartily sorry for 
these our misdoings. The remembrance of them is, 
grievous unto us. The burden of them is intolerable.’ 

There they were wrong. The burden of sin re- 
membered is quite tolerable, thought Szermai. It was 
the inability to remember which could pass endurance. 
‘I am foi^etting her. I am forgetting.’ Without his 
memory she had no life, he felt, and now he was killing 
her for a second time. 

‘Hear what comfortable Words Our Saviour Christ 
saith unto all that truly turn to Him. Come unto Me all 
ye that travail and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you.’ 

There was no refreshment for Szermai save in the 
sight of his dead love. But whenever he closed his eyes, 
he saw only Joanna. Joanna, the usurper, the interloper, 
had trespassed in the sanctuary of his mind. 

‘Lift up your hearts,’ said the curate. 

‘We lift them up unto the Lord.’ 

From the hungry ducks below arose a plaintive and 
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indignant cackle. They had not yet been giveh their 
breakfast. Startled by thersudden comn:>otion, Szermai 
moved forward and stood where he could see Joahna 
quite plainly. 

Here, fte sdw, was reality, comfort and easement, 
here alone. 

‘But Thou art the same Lord whose property is 
always to have mercy.’ 

Joanna had no god-like mercy. She was foolish, 
blind, reckless and wilfukas a child. 

‘Hear us, O merciful Father, we humbly beseech 
Thee, and grant that we, receiving the^e Thy creatures 
of Bread and Wine, according to Thy Son our Saviour 
Christ’s most holy Institution, in remembrance of His 
death and passion, may be partakers of His most 
blessed Body and Blood.’ 

Well, what after all was reality but faith, and the 
defiant imagination of men outsoaring a tangible, im- 
perfect world, and demanding the Immaculate Con- 
ception? What had it to do with him that the bread 
and the winS remained only bread 'and wine? If Leigh 
through these humble instruments could taste his God, 
was it not true for him that God was there? 

‘But I desire <5^1y a human body. I cannot touch a 
memory. I cannot see a dream. Leigh needs the bread 
and wine that he may taste his God. I need that woman 
that I may recreate my love. The outward, visible sign 
of the inward, spiritual grace. We, who are meh, must 
touch and taste and see. I need you, Joanna. I need 
you for my sacrament.’ 
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‘And here we offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, 
ourselves, ouf’souls and our bodies, to be a reasonable, 
holy and lively sacrifice ufl^o Thee.’ 

Why not? Why not? Should she not offer herself, 
her soul and her body, to be a reasonable, holy and lively 
sacrifice unto God, God who was Love and Charity 
and Mercy? 

Her clear voice answered his feverish thought. 

‘Glory be to God on high, and in earth peace, good 
will towards men.’ 

Had she good will, she whose body was made by 
the God of inscrutable creation a sacramental chalice 
for the wine of life? 

‘Thou that takest ayay the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us. Thou that takest away the sins of the 
world, receive our prayer.’ 

But what wa6 sin? What were, the sins of the world 
which Ch'rist should take away? Were they not un- 
fulfilment, folly and frustration, the cowardice which 
dies, not daring to live, the dull negation which denies 
the fullness and joy of life? 

‘The peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing. . . ’ 

A clamour of ducks rose wjldly with passionate 
insistence, drowning for Szermai the rest of the 
Benediction, 

He tiptoed downstairs and would have left the house, 
but he was too late. Joanna, running down to fry the 
bacon for breakfast, came upon him in the kitchen. 
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LETHERWICK mOHT^S ENTER- 
TAINMENT 

§ I 

T eddy had returned to earth again. 

For a week since the curate’s visit he had lived 
in a state of emotional quiescence, suspended between 
heaven and earth in an’eQ*stasy of worship. The life at 
Scatterthwaite, with its routine of invalidism, had be- 
come quite unreal to him. Like Enoch hfe had been 
translated while alive, and caught up into a peaceful 
Paradise. He was convinced of the nearness of God. 
The torment of his jealousy seemed like a nightmare 
from which he had awakened, and if he thought of it at 
all, it was to wonder hpw such an obsession could have 
held him captive. 

But this serenity had not lasted. For two days now, 
irritation had run like fever through his veins and 
nerves. 

Everything went wrong. His bed was uncomfort- 
able. The pillows were either too high or too low. The 
coffee at breakfast had been cold and Joanna, while 
carrying it upstairs, had spilled some into the saucer. 
That was so like her, slack and untidy and casual. She 
could never finish anything properly. No life cpuld be 
lived beautifully without a sense of detail, and she had 
none. Her shoes squeaked. She had not rubbed his 
back last night and he was sure that he would develop 
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a bedsore. The toast was le^jthery. Hq dropped a book 
which throughout the week* had lain unheeded on his 
table, but which noV, lyin^n the floor, tormented him 
with a demand to be read immediately. ^Wl^en he rang 
for Joanna to come and pick it up for him, she was out 
in the cow-house, and did not hear the bell. Having 
shaken it at intervals for ten minutes, he heard her 
coming upstairs, and could endure waiting no longer, 
so that as she appeared at his door, he had just dragged 
himself wearily out of bed atid, was grovelling on the 
floor for the book. 

He had become conscious of his illness again. He 
drew no breath without feeling the unsoundness of his 
lungs. He could hear the knocking of his heart, and 
lay awake at night in an agony, expecting to cough. 
He calculated how much better he ought to have grown 
in two months^ if it was true that he should be well 
again in she. He kept the thermometer under his pillow* 
and took his temperature ^bout every half-hour. 

What was the use of dragging on’such an existence, 
he asked himself. Why was ’he alive at all? Whence 
came he? Whither was he going? He swung back- 
wards and forwards between confidence and fear. 

His faith told him that the principle of life was good, 
being God Himself, and that neither his bodily exist- 
ence nor his death mattered in the face of that eternal 
certainty. It told him that, having faith, he could never 
be alone. He was bound in an inescapable companion- 
ship by the communion of saints, sharing with them 
their animation by one fiery stream of life. He was the 
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heir of an immeijst traditiqn. In his veins ran the blood 
of the Csesars and of dark Burmese slaves, of Northern 
warriors and of Eastern saints; because coolies had 
sweated beneath a trader’s“lash, by that measure was 
his heritage less fair; because in an obscure hovel one 
soul had fated disaster unafraid, he was by that measure 
the stronger, in potentiality if not in deed. What he 
was, so would posterity become, by this or that the 
richer or the poorer. He was the master, not only of his 
fate, but of the destiny^ of man. 

Feeding himself upon glorious immensities, he 
would lie entranced through half a mprniBg and then 
fall suddenly into black confusion. What if, after all, 
they were just words, words, words? He was alone. 
There was no one to tell him 'that these things were 
truly so. The doctrine of the Church was only one 
among the hundreds of creeds invented to hide the 
•nakedness of men frbm their own eyes. And if one 
creed were true, how was it distinguishable from the 
false? Was there indeed one which had offered any true 
satisfaction to the sick man? Christ healed the sick, 
since that was all He could do for them. But when 
there came no miracle, when one lay alone, gasping for 
breath through the interminable nights, then what 
consolation was there* for the maimed body,' except the 
chill regard of the indifferent stars? 

In his reaction to despair he tasted a new and 
passionate desire for achievement. If he must die like a 
dog, then he would live like a man. If his life would 
leave no mark upon the universe after his body had 
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crumbled, then by heaven and hell^it should make 
some difFerencfe while he lived. The circle of his in- 
fluence was small, but it s^uld render him absolute 
allegiance. 

He made up hiS mind that Jqanna shoulji go with 
Szermai to the British Legion dance. 

She did not want to go. 

T don’t like leaving you, Teddy,’ she said. 

‘What nonsense. As though it were not as safe to 
leave me here with Bidgood In .charge than to go off 
for hours together as you do into the garden or up the 
fields when i am'helpless in bed. Besides, we ought to 
take some part in the life of the village.’ 

‘But I don’t suppose ^or a minute that Paul wants to 
go. He won’t have a suit of dress-clothes.’ 

‘Well, I have one, and they ought to fit him. He’ll 
be very pleased* to go. He’s talked enough about 
dancing, aAd I’m sure that we haven’t provided him 
with much entertainment.’ I' shall be bitterly dis- 
appointed if you don’t go.’ 

‘But I haven’t anything to wear either. 

‘Oh yes, you have. You can make something. Why 
don’t you go and get the trunk from the box-room and 
see what you’ve got put away there?’ 

His face was alight with interest. She did not know 
what freak inspired his sudden desire to see her dressed 
again in evening dress, but she recognized its intensity, 
and went obediently to see whether she could lind the 
box. 

She did not want to go to the dance. She did not feel 
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interested in heff ‘tlothes. .She despised herself for her 
inability to respond to his fnood. She felt dull and tired 
because late last night she had faced an exhausting 
scene witlj Szprmai, at ^he end of which she had told 
him that he must go,^and now she felt limp and inert. 
She started at every unexpected sound. When she went 
down thSe stairs she glanced over her shoulder, fearful 
lest Szermai should be waiting for her. 

‘Bring out your things,’ said Teddy. ‘I’m going to 
dress you. Yes, you might put another pillow there. 
No, the other. Now, what about that thing you wore at 
the Marshalls’.?’ 

He looked like a different person, when his face was 
illuminated by this new interest in life. 

‘I must do something to keep up his spirits. If this 
really amuses him,’ thought Joanna. ‘What else can I 
do.?’ 

* She dragged from the box-room a dilapidated trunk, 
and tugged at its rusty locks. It opened stiffly, emitting 
a smell of rtiusk arid camphor from the cloth-balls which 
she had thrown inside.* 

She pulled out a faded silk scarf, and then the black 
and gold dress which she had worn at the Marshalls’, 
terribly crushed, its skirt smeared with the mud and 
blood in which she had knelt by Mochen Dee. 

‘It’s ruined,’ she said dully. 

‘Good God, do you niean to say you put it there in 
that filthy mess.?’ cried Teddy in disgust. 

‘Pat was so ill. It looks like a bit of hanging evidence 
in a murder case, doesn’t it? I’d better burn it.’ 
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‘Ugh! Yes.’ 

She picked up the gold tinsel slippers, tarnished and 
showing ragged linfis along the soles, but still rakish 
and -gay. 

‘These might d© as a foundation,’ she said doubt- 
fully, ‘but they need supplementing.’ 

‘Do they?’ He laughed. ‘Do you rememberwhen I 
bought them?’ She blushed, remembering a day at 
Scarshaven on their honeymoon when after shopping 
in Hardrascliffe he had returrjed with the slippers 
wrapped in fine black tissue-paper. When she had 
appeared from her bath, he thrust them on to her bare 
rosy feet in the hotel bedroom, laughing with gentle 
adoration as she pirouetted, half timid, half audacious, 
clad only in gold high-fieeled shoes. 

‘They’re all worn out,’ she said quickly, and put 
them back into the trunk, among its battered feathers, 
petticoats and silk. 

‘What’s that shining thing?’ asked Teddy. 

‘That’s the evening cloak Aunt Helen passed on to 
me, after someone had spilled claret cup down it.’ She 
produced a garment of heavy, glittering silver and blue 
brocade, and sat smoothing out its rich folds. ‘If I’d 
thought of it before, I might have made something out 
of that.’ Her instinct for dressmaking asserted itself 
even through her misery and fatigue. She began to lay 
seam to seam, pursing up her lips and frowning. 

‘There’s lots of time. You like doing things in a 
huggermugger at the last minute. Go and get your 
work-basket.’ 
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‘Teddy, I can’t. I’ve ^ot a hundred things to do.’ 

But he insisted, and she, only too pleased that any- 
thing could amuse him, ^t down in his window and 
sewed through the warm May afternoon, cuttingf and 
stitching,^and running over to the bfed, so that.he could 
pin a fold in place on her hip, or hang the tinsel scarf 
from her shoulder. 

Then he said, ‘Sit down. I want to cut yoiir hair for 
you.’ 

She gazed at him duirfbly, then went and fetched her 
pair of scissors and sat on the side of his bed. 

‘Kneel down. You’re too high .there foir me. I want 
to cut it into a dear little peak in your neck. Keep still. 
Idiot. Darling, why don’t ypu wash more carefully 
behind your ears.? I can’t do with a dirty wife.’ 

Docile, she knelt before him. His hands played with 
her thick soft hair and the firm warmth of her beautiful 
neck. 

‘Turn your head a little. Don’t fidget. Really, I 
missed my. vocation. I should have been a hairdresser. 
Beloved, thou hast ado'rable ears.’ 

Szermai had said, ‘You are ugly. Hideous. Why 
can’t I forget you.? Are you afraid of sin.? This would 
be not sin but charity. Is charity a sin.?’ 

‘There. Turn round and let me see you en ■projil. 
Now full face. Why didn’t we cut a fringe.? Never 
mind. It’s very nice. Now thank me prettily.’ 

She bent to kiss him. Poor Teddy. Dear Teddy. 
She felt that she would give all she had to make him 
well again. He could be so sweet, so sweet to her. She 
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put her arms round his thin .shoulders, and drew him 
close to her. was so good,* so patient, and she could 

give to him so little* compensation. 

Saermai, lounging upstaifs*to ask whether Jie should 
begin to get the tea ready himself as Mrs. Leigh had 
not appeared, came upon this scene of* conjugal 
affection. 

§2 

Beatrice Marshall, acting a« hostess for her mother 
at the five-shilling dance for the British Legion, wished 
that Eric had nst vanished and left her all alone to 
face these farmers and their* wives. It was not that she 
felt incapable of dealing with them. Being her mother’s 
daughter, the supervision of rural festivities brought 
her great satisfaction. But she wanted someone to share 
with her her amusement at cripe de Chine dresses from 
the Bon Marche at Claringtoh, at shy young 
auctioneers and mud-students in tight gloves or at the 
dashing manners of Paxton and Mark Longden and 
Digby Marrable. She could rfot remember all their 
names, and though her brother would not remember 
either, he at least could pretend to lend her some 
support. 

But since the departure of Lorna Lavine to China, 

he had been more perverse than ever. Well, there was 

certainly no one at a Letherwick dance to distract his 

too much concentrated affection. Unless, perhaps, it 

were that woman over bv the cloakroom door. 

✓ 

Beatrice, smiling half-mechanically at Mrs. Settle- 
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ton, in green satin with ' black sequins, noticed a tall, 
conspicuous young woman move from' the little parti- 
tion labelled ‘Ladies’ Clj^kroom’ and stand with her 
back to the heavy mafoon curtains, lent by the 'Hall 
for the occasion. She was obviously waiting for some- 
body, but without eagerness, withdrawn, it seemed, 
into a sad reverie, as though the dance and her expected 
escort were only parts of an unhappy dream'. Yet she 
should have come prepared for enjoyment, in her 
gleaming gown, witlv hfer fair soft hair and the dull 
silver roses on her splendid shoulders. She was not 
a Lindersdale woman, thought Beatrice. And yet 
she was strangely familiar. Even her air of lordly 
extravagance, and her dress, ^o much too grand for 
the occasion, reminded Beatrice of something just 
beyond the edge of her memory. She tapped her foot 
on the floor, trying to remember. 

‘Good evening, Mrs. Pitcock. So very ^ood of you 
to come all this way.’ ‘No, the woman was not from 
Lindersdaje, for she appeared , a stranger. Nobody 
spoke to her as she stood waiting, leaning a little against 
the curtain as though she were tired before the dance 
began. Yet many people looked at her, and Beatrice 
could catch signs of whispered comment. ‘Good even- 
ing, Mr. Green. No, Colonel Atherton has not turned 
up yet. Too bad of him, isn’t it? Perhaps his car’s 
broken down. By the by, can you tell me who that 
woman is by the door? Yes, there in the blue and silver 
dress? I feel I ought to know.’ 

The young man smiled nervously, uncertain how 
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much local gossip might be known, to a squire’s 
daughter. 

‘That’s — er — thaVs Mrs. Leigh, you know, of 
Scafterthwaite.’ 

‘Oh, yes, of course. How stupid of me. One sees 
her so seldom. Is that her husband.^ Surely not.?’ 

For the woman by the door had just been joined by 
a dark, slender man, whose thick untidy hair and odd 
manner appeared most out of place in the school hall. 

‘Oh, no, you know. Th^’s not Captain Leigh. 
That’s the other fellow. The tiungarian chap.’ 

‘Oh yes. Of course,’ said Beatrice again vaguely. 
‘He lodges there, doesn’t he?’ 

‘That’s right,’ said ^Mr. Green, glad enough to 
escape from what he conceived to be an embarrassing 
situation, while Beatrice reproached herself for not 
remembering. She desired to cultivate the royal gift of 
‘placing peljple.’ She had a sense* of being herself not 
devoid of some small shado-?? of royal prestige and 
royal responsibility. She was no fool, ^although she was 
young and stiff and self-impottant, and she felt that 
somewhere in Mr. Green’s embarrassment, in the 
detachment of Mrs. Leigh and the arrival of her escort 
lay the materials for a situation which might surpass 
even her abilities as a hostess. For the first time she 
began to wish that her mother had returned from 
Italy. 

‘^od evening, Mrs. Leigh. Good evening, Mr. 
Szermai.’ What a good thing that she remembered 
the name. ‘How good of you to come down. Of course, 
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I know that your husband’s awfully interested in the 
British Legion. How is Ike?’ 

‘Oh, he’s pretty well^J hate leaving him really,’ 
said Joanna w^th truth.* ‘But he insisted that we should 
come.’ 

‘How nice of him. I can’t say what sort of a show it’ll 
be.’ Beatrice wanted to seem grown-up and blas^. She 
was uncertain how to take this Mrs. Leigh, who was no 
villager, and who yet was somehow not of her own 
world. But Mrs. Leigh*showed no disposition to be 
‘taken’ in any way. She smiled with a quiet friendliness 
and walked on to a seat by the wall,* nof thinking of 
Beatrice Marshall at all, but of Paul and Teddy, and 
of how she was going to manqge both of them and of 
how soon she could get away. For just before they had 
started, Bidgood returned from the village with the 
letters, and one from Kingsport told Joanna that 
Patricia was not very well again. She felt far too 
anxious to wonder what the dance was going to be like, 
and how P^ul would behave. She was not even much 
surprised at his consent to come, although, instead 
of appearing eager to dance with her, he faced the 
prospect with unflattering gloom. For a man who de- 
clared himself to be jn love with her, he behaved very 
oddly, so oddly that she ignored the more embarrassing 
scenes between them, and in her anxiety treated him 
with complete candour. 

‘Paul, I hate this dance. I don’t want to stay. How 
soon do you think we can go?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he said, sitting down beside her on a 
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bench covered with a large IJnion Jack, beneath a map 
of the Colonktl Empires of the World. ‘Is this the 
village school?’ 

‘Yes. Look here, do y?>u think that it would be 
possible to leave Teddy alone in the house for two days 
with Bidgood if I went off to Kingsport to se*e Patricia? 
I’m worried to death about her.’ 

The Select Band from Clarington made a curious 
wailing sound intimating its intention to begin. A fat, 
middle-aged man, with a very, red face and a white 
rosette, stepped into the middle of the room and an- 
nounced, ‘Ladies and Gentlemen! Take your partners 
for the Onestep.’ 

‘What’s that?’ asked Szermai, without interest. 

‘The M.C. They always have them here.’ She 
looked with a sad wonder round the room at the little, 
pert girls, in their short taffeta dresses, giggling and 
running their feet along the powdered floor. She 
looked at the gauche young men and the middle-aged 
women, and thought, ‘Actually there are people here to 
whom this is a pleasure. Thisris a real party to them.’ 
Mingled with her misery of suspense lay the grief of 
her zestful heart, because she also could not enjoy the 
party. She felt, no envy of the more fortunate, but a 
shadow of remorse, because the good things of life were 
so few that it was wicked to waste them. 

‘We’d better dance,’ said Szermai, and rose, offering 
his arm with a bow, the elegance of which even then 
delighted her. ‘It is better than sitting upon this seat.’ 

It was better. Moving through the gradually in- 
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creasing crowd of dancers^ she felt better. Paul danced 
so beautifully; he seemed so certain of himself; §lje 
could for once resign hersglf completely to the guidance 
of some other, will. 

The sopnd of thee tinny piano, the saxophone and 
drums came to her in a dream. She was hardly con- 
scious o'f movement, but immensely pleased to find 
that she need think no longer. The dance came to an 
end far too soon, and she clapped like a child for the 
music to continue. It<\^s impossible for her not to 
respond to colour and rhythm and the light and sound 
of the party. 

After the third dance, he asked her, ‘Are you tired.^’ 

‘No. I feel much better. Hpw well you dance.’ 

‘Yes, I do,’ he said, and relapsed into sombre silence. 

‘I suppose that you used to dance a great deal in 
Hungary.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, and the dumb misery of his face struck 
her with a sudden overwhelming compassion. He 
suffered so jnuch.' He was, on the, whole, so good. She 
had been so unkind to him. 

‘Paul. Don’t look like that. I can’t bear it. Let’s go 
home.’ 

‘I was thinking,’ he said, ‘of a dance in the Verbozci 
Utsca in Buda, just before I left for Finland. It was an 
old Turkish house, built round a quadrangle, and on 
the first floor there were galleries opening out one from 
the other. They were panelled with a light sort of wood 
which looked apricot coloured in candle-light. There 
was a band from Vienna.’ 
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, She looked at the whitewashed walls, the maps and 
crpde lithographs, the hanging festopns of scarlet bunt- 
ing and flags and the flushed faces of the dancers, in 
the' crowded schoolroom. 

‘Oh, let’s go hbme,’ she repeated. 

He shook his head. ‘That would do no good. We 
had better stay.’ 

He rose agaip, and she obeyed him; only, as they 
moved round the room, she said, ‘I am so sorry, Paul.’ 

He looked into her face, thrning his great brooding 
eyes full upon hers. ‘No. You cannot be. We are each 
too sorry for otirselves.’ 

About them swayed the solemn dancers, serious, yet 
excited; the Chinese Janterns dripped their hot wax 
in the warm May evening. Couples wandered stealthily 
out at the door, or stole by ones and twos into the cool 
darkness of the infants’ schoolj to make their own 
amusement among the desks and blackboards. Young* 
girls powdered their noses- and chaffed their awkward, 
less adaptable partners. Two couplds who^had learned 
the Charleston while on holiday at Blackpool, exhibited 
this fashionable accomplishment before admiring 
friends. Everyone was so much occupied by their own 
enjoyment that in the dance-room the excitement of 
seeing Mrs. Leigh arrive with her Hungarian had been 
forgotten except by a few older women, who found in it 
a welcome topic of conversation, that conversation 
which at a dance must appear animated lest it should 
seem that women sat and talked, not because they loved 
talking, but because they had passed their dancing days. 
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Even these ladies foun^ that Mrs. Leigh was very 
smart. Whatever else the^ might say of her, she lookea 
a lady. ‘Though a little fast.’ 

‘Her father^ was a missionary.' 

‘Never! Well, I sljouldn’t have thought it. Some- 
body told* me that she was one of those illegitimate 
children'Lord Rallock scattered about here. There are 
plenty of them.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Pitcock!’ 

‘Well, there’s no knpwing. It’s hard to tell in these 
days, I’m sure, who’s got a father. I suppose you’ve 
heard about Bessy Bottomley, again.’ 

‘Yes. Isn’t it disgraceful. I always said that that 
girl ought to be locked up.’ 

‘Girl.? I should say that the 'man . . . 

They found consolation in the iniquities of their 
neighbours. 

A little group in t'he refreshment room found less 
consolation. Paxton, Mark Longden, Brindle and 
young Digby Marrable were holding a council of war. 
They had b*rought a whisky bottle with them, having 
learned that the dance, being held in the school, was to 
be Pussyfoot, a most ill-considered limitation. With 
this, and with the natural indignation of a committee 
which has been overruled, they were preparing them- 
selves for battle against the alien invasion of their happy 
valley. 

‘My fiancee’s here,’ said Digby, with a' newly 
acquired squeamishness which aroused considerable 
mirth among his auditors. ‘And I’ll be damned if I’ll 
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stand that foreign flaunting his mistress all over 

the room.’ 

‘I thought that the committee had agreed,’ observed 
Paxton, who was a stickler lor etiquett^, ‘tljat none of 
the men from the Camp were to be invited. Wliat I 
say is, that the wishes of the committee ought to be 
considered.’ 

‘The latest I’ve heard, though, mind you, I wouldn’t 
stake my honour on it,’ quoth Brindle, ‘is that young 
what d’you call 'im is going tfi stay on, if you please and 
by your leave, after the lot on 'em have gone. To teach 
our fellows ‘how to .do their business, I suppose.’ 

He helped himself gloomily to another whisky and 
soda. For the truth wqs that though he felt affronted, 
he did not know quite what steps to take in order to 
restore his dignity. Nor did his friends. They only 
knew that they detested the Hungarian, that they felt 
vastly indignant and self-righteous, and that they 
wished the Chief Constable would come and somehow 
or other assert his authority in rembving the Scatter- 
thwaite obstructions from their party. 

The longer they conversed and the more they drank, 
the more certain they became of their own justification, 
of the Hungarian’s immorality^ and of the rights of 
English gentlemen to do what they like with low aliens 
in their own village. 

By the time that the sixth dance was over, and 
Joanna, tired and distracted, announced that she would 
stay no longer, they had achieved a fine pitch of angry 
exaltation. 
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‘You will at least have §ome refreshment?’ inquired 
Szermai, concerned, in spite of his prehccupation, by 
her pale face and haggard eyes. 

‘Oh yesj some coffee,* 3^oanna said, grateful for 'his 
consideration and for .the kindness of fate which had 
wrought this change in him. She had not expected to 
find him' so tractable and courteous. The dance had 
changed from a nightmare into a tedious interval to be 
endured until she could return to Teddy and discuss 
with him the possibility, of her leaving for Kingsport to 
see Patricia. 

The room had grown very hot. The white powder, 
trodden into the floor, gave out a faint, peppery smell. 
The hands of the dancers grew^more and more sticky. 
The wax from the candles inside the magic lanterns 
dripped on to the benches and the floor. Rising to find 
coffee in the class-room, Joanna for- the first time 
became aware that the company seemed to Watch her 
with special interest. She grew more and more un- 
comfortable, as on'Szermai’s arm she walked across the 
dance-room and through the curtained door. It was 
almost as bad as though her petticoat had fallen off, 
she felt. 

The supper-room was empty save for a noisy little 
group of young men in a corner, who fell silent as she 
and Szermai appeared. 

,‘Wait here. Will you have coffee or some of that 
stuff in a jug?’ asked Szermai. 

‘Oh, coffbe, if there is any.’ 

She sank gratefully on to a chair just inside the door, 
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and closed her eyes. She felt quite sick with fatigue 
and anxiety, v/ondering why she had allowed herself to 
be persuaded to come. ‘And suppose that Pat’s really 
ill.?* What if it’s pleurisy again.? And she hates being 
ill so.’ 

Szermai approached the trestle table, covered with 
cloths and decorated with bands of tinsel, * trails of 
smilax, and dishes piled with trifle and pink jelly. 

‘I want two cups of coffee,’ he said to the woman 
who watched him with ciltigsity from behind ‘the 
table. 

‘Then you won’t get them,’ blustered Digby Mar- 
rable, coming forward. ‘Don’t serve him, please, Mrs. 
Carliff; He has no business to be here.' 

‘I beg your pardon.?’ asked Szermai, really surprised. 

‘We don’t want you,’ Digby shouted, working him- 
self up into a frenzy of wrath, ‘and we don’t want your 
mistress. *We don’t want any of you damned foreigners ’ 
here, and you can get outi^ see.?’ 

Szermai looked with amazed disgust into the red, 
stupid face and then turned to his companions. ‘He is 
very drunk,’ he observed coldly. 

‘If he is,’ said Paxton, ‘what business is that of yours.? 
He talks jolly good sense. You’d better go. We don’t 
want you here and you should have had more sense 
than to come.' He was less drunk than the others, and 
disconcerted by the situation. 

‘I hardly understand you, gentlemen. Do you Intend 
to insult me.?’ 

, ‘No more than you’ve insulted us an’ our sisters an’ 
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wives an’ all the decent jvomen here. It may be all 
right in Hungary or whitever damned* country you 
come from to drag your mistress, about under every- 
body's nose, but Leigh was %. member of our club, and 
by God ... 

Digby iClIarrable stood on tiptoe, swaying backwards 
and forwards. The blow which Szermai gave him was 
light enough, the Hungarian being more surprised than 
furious, and striking out only to spare himself from 
words which he felt woijd'be inadequate; but it sufficed 
to send the unsteady young man sprawling to the floor. 

Joanna was on her feet and half across the interven- 
ing space. 

‘What is it.^ What's happened.?’ 

There were voices in the doorway, and the curtain 
swayed. 

Mrs. CarlifF cried, ‘My God. My God. My God!’ 
*in a small jerky voice, though really she* was not 
seriously agitated. 

Szermai turned* to Joanna. He was not unfamiliar 
with such situations, and he was the only person not 
appalled by this one. He bowed to her slightly and 
said, ‘There has been an accident, Mrs. Leigh. I regret 
that I cannot offer you your coffee.’ 

Digby Marrable was struggling to his feet. ‘Let me 
get at him I Let me get at him 1’ But Paxton had begun 
to realize that a dance was no place for a scene. He was 
not too drunk to see that he and the other farmers 
were at a disadvantage. 

The classroom was no longer empty. A dance had 
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ended and the men and worpen were pouring in, still 
half unaware .<5f the disturbance in' the corner. Not 
more than a dozen could see Paxton holding back the 
infuriated Digby. A girl Cried suddenly, ‘Oh, I say, 
they’re fightingl’ ‘And giggled. , 

Joanna looked round her with astonisheci wonder. 
She perceived the hostility of the crowd and the sordid 
ugliness of its curiosity. Concentrated into that moment 
she felt the intolerance, the anger, fear and jealousy of 
the dales’ people against marauding strangers. She 
was compassed about by enmity and betrayal. 

She held out her hand to Szermai. 

“ Paul, take me away, please.” 

She must get him out quickly, before there was any 
further trouble. 

He stared at the farmers, and they stared at him, 
uncertain now quite what was the thing to do. Should 
they literally take and thrash him* or should they spare 
the feelings of their partners now flocking into the 
room? Paxton, hovering between two standards of 
etiquette, and Longden and'Brindle restraining the 
tempestuous Digby, hesitated too long. 

‘Come, Paul,’ said Joanna. 

Szermai came forward slowly, offering Joanna his 
arm, and together they walked from the room, the 
wondering crowd by the door making way for them, 
uncertain still quite what had happened. 

By the cloakroom entrance they met Beatrice and 
Eric Marshall beside a policeman. 

, Eric came forward, excited and important. 
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«* 

‘Oh, Szermaj. The very man we’ve been wanting. 
I’m awfully sorry, you know, but this cpnstable’s just 
told me that there’s a fire up at yolir place, and a sort 
of free fight, I think. Sdm'c of your fellows have got 
an idea it’‘s been done on purpose. Will you go up at 
once, pleaSe, and see what’s doing? Colonel Atherton's 
there. He was stopped on the way to the dance. But 
he can’t make head or tail of what most of them say.’ 

‘I’m so sorry to take your partner from you, Mrs. 
Leigh,’ smiled Beatrice, f-but growing aware too that 
besides the excitement' of the fire, something was 
happening at the dance. 

‘It is all right. I was just going in any case,’ said 
Joanna. ‘Is the fire bad?’ 

‘I don’t know. Look here, Eric, I want to go too. 
I’ll drive our car,’ Beatrice did not want to miss any- 
thing. ‘Won’t you come too, Mrs. L^igh?’ 

‘No. No, thank you. I’ll get back to my husband. 
He may be anxious. I hope that it’s not too serious.’ 

She seized her «hoes and cloak and ran oflF into the 
dark road. The cool wind on her face revived her as 
she hurried towards the inn where the pony was stabled. 
Waiting for the ostler to yoke up the cart, she heard 
shouts and movements in the street. Motor bicycles 
were buzzing, cars hboting, and people calling to one 
another. The whole dance was breaking up. On the 
side of the Fell a red glow was spreading. 

She drove through the yard just as the first party 
from the dance came up to the inn, shouting for their 
horses. A few dog-carts and gigs still remained among 
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the ubiquitous Ford cars in the dales. A fire was more 
exciting than ^ five-shilling dknce, however intriguing 
its scandals. Besides j in a dry May, fire might do endless 
damihge on the hill-side. 

No member of *the party breaking and scattering 
through the dark village street recognized Mrs. Leigh 
in her rattling cart, driving the fat pony off in the 
opposite direction, without even a backward glance at 
the school house and the crowd. 

§3 

She took the low road, aiid drove down a steep lane, 
between deep tangled banks and black arches of May. 
The darkness was heavy and sweet with the soft 
penetrating scents of a night in spring. 

Suddenly, at a, turn of the road she became aware of 
another scent, faint, acrid and harsHly disquieting. The 
hedge sloped down from the bank; the level lane 
twisted towards the Fell. The pony* dropped into a 
sputtering walk. 

She heard voices. From above her on the hill-side 
came shouts and muffled sounds as of axes against 
timber. Bearing to the south and climbing rapidly, 
the pony turned again and rounded the first ^ridge of 
the hill. And now she saw. 

About a mile to the north, a few feet below her, 
along the side of the Fell rose the Finnish Camp. It 
had blossomed into flame ; it waved scarlet banners of 
fire. Above it into the dark tranquillity of the sky 
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rolled clouds of smoke Jit by warm red and amber 
lights. She could not sfee the men "Who sought to 
extinguish this blossoming beauty, to cut down "the 
trees, to batter down the huts, to check the marching 
onroad o^ the fire. She only saw the strange, exciting 
place flowering at last into its true perfection. 
Dangert)us, forbidden magic streamed on the wind, 
like the fiery sparks and flaming streamers. The fairy 
enchantment which had opened upon the hill-side re- 
turned at last to its own* element. 

She stood up in the cart with the wind on her cheeks, 
and watched it burn. 

Then she spoke to the pony, gathered up her reins, 
and drove home to Scatterthwaite. 


§4 

Downstairs at Scatterthwaite, Bidgood diowsed over 
the kitchen fire. Upstairs,- Teddy lit his candle for the 
sixth time to lo6k at his watch. His head ached so 
badly that he preferred' to lie in the darkness, but he 
had no notion of sleep. 

It was nearly half-past twelve. He could see the 
dance-room decorated with bright May flowers and 
Chinese paper lanterns, and among the dancers Szermai 
and Joanna, clasping each other closely, swaying to the 
music, before they slipped out quietly into the starlit 
field beyond the school house. Moonlight lay on the 
May blossom like summer snow, and the sweet cool 
wind of the spring night intoxicated them. And there 
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they could clasp and kiss an^ part again. Had he not 
dressed Joanna^ for this triuAiph of her proud youth 
an^ her splendid, unweary body? 

T myself have done it. ? inyself.’ He^drew a tortur- 
ing triumph from this immolation of his pride. He had 
dressed his sacrifice for the altar. In spite of weakness 
and frustration he had made one bold and Splendid 
gesture. 

In the darkness he was smiling strangely. When 
the lighted match flickered, “it, showed his face illu- 
minated by a wild and airy triumph. Sometimes he 
muttered to'himself^ ‘The zeal of the Lord of Hosts 
shall perform it.’ 

At the sound of wheejs in the yard below, he started, 
A light wavered up and down outside the window. 
They had returned then. It was very early. He had 
not expected them until two at least. Was that a laugh 
when the dbor rattled? There were no voices. Perhaps 
they had no need of words. Perhaps their hands 
clasped in the dark kitchen. Perhaps? they lingered on 
the moonlit threshold. Love 'has no neecf of words. 
‘Ah, Love, that I may touch thee, touch thee, dear 
hands, dear lips.’ 

Somebody was cautiously climbing the stair. The 
door opened. 

Only a faint vapour of starlight gleamed in the 
window square. 

The door closed again. 

He spoke. ‘Joanna, is that you?’ 

‘Yes. Yes, darling. All right. Go to sleep aeain.’ 
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‘Come here.?- 

She came to the bed. 

‘Strike a light, will you?’ 

A match scratched" on'' the box, Joanna's dress 
glittered as she bent over the candle. Tall and shining 
as an angel she stood by the bed in her silver gown. 

‘Whdre is Szermai?’ 

‘He went straight back to the camp.’ Her voice was 
trembling. ‘Have you been all right, dear? I’ve sent 
Bidgood to bed. He yrAs asleep in the kitchen.’ 

‘Give me a drink of water.’ 

‘Sure you wouldn’t like anything else?’ 

‘Can I have a little whisky with it? I have indiges- 
tion.’ 

She gave him what he wanted. He lay watching her. 

‘Is that all.?’ 

‘Yes. Yes. Go to bed now.’ 

She gave him a brief, wondering look, then meekly 
went. 

The door clos'ed softly, and he lay in candle-light, 
staring at it and shivering violently. 

She moved across the passage to her own little room. 
The stars gleamed wanly along her bare floor and 
through her uncurtained window. Without light- 
ing her 'candle, she pulled out the pins from her 
shoulder and unfastened her dress. It slid, glittering, 
to her knees. She loosened the straps of her petticoat, 
and like the petals of a, flower her garments slipped 
whispering to the floor. She stood gazing vaguely into 
the clear starlight, entranced by misery ?md fatigue. 
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A light flickered behind her. 

She turned with a soft cry anjd saw Teddy standing in 
her doorway, a candle shaking in his hand and dropping 
hot* grease on to her floorf 

‘Oh! What is it?’ 

‘It is your husband. Perhaps you had forgotten?’ 

He staggered forward like a drunken nlan, his 
dressing-gown falling aside from his lean sickly limbs. 

‘I am your husband. Do we need introducing?’ He 
laughed stupidly. 

‘Teddy. You must go back to bed at once.’ 

She caught up her dressing-gown and took the 
candle from him. 

‘Oh, yes. I am going back to bed. And so are you, 
my wife. It’s my turn now, you know. 1 let the other 
fellow have his turn. You can’t say I wasn’t generous. 
There’s no thing* mean about me. But now it’s my turn, 
d’you hear? Lie down, Joanna.’ 

He came quite close to her as she shrarvk back against 
the chest of drawers.^ His body smelf of sickness. His 
breath nauseated her. He laid* wet, fumbling hands on 
her shoulders. 

‘Oh no, Teddy, no.’ 

Panic lit up her eyes, for she dared not struggle. 
She, who could have carried his wasted body, dared 
not resist him, because of his treacherous heart. She 
whose strength of nerve and will might have controlled 
him, became helpless through her own exhaustion. 
Her strength was at the mercy of his weakness. She 
shrank from him with futile protest. 
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‘No, no, Teddy. Not here. Not now. Not like this.’ 
‘Yes, now, now!’ He shouted triumphantly. ‘The 
zeal of the Lord of Hosts shall perform this.’ 

The capdle, pushed 'by Ifis sudden movement from 
the chest of drawers, ‘fell to the grofmd and went out. 
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CHAPTER ,TWELV.E 
THE 1>NQUIET PALMER 

i 1 

T he eocks had begun to crow. Their hollbw, melan- 
choly music, echoing from the valley, roused their 
friends in Scatterthwaite. 

‘Cockadoodledooooo !’ 

‘Cuckacuckakoo !’ 

Joanna, lying face downwards cn the rough matting 
of the entrance floor heard them but did not stir. She 
had lain like that, her arms outstretched, since, two 
hours earlier, she had rushed downstairs and flung her- 
self prostrate in the dark hall. 

‘Face the facts now,' she told herself, but lay, shiver- 
ing and sobbing, without coherent thought. 

‘I musP know where I am,’ she cried, and opened 
her eyes as though she could look intp the heart of 
truth. Yet opening them behind fhc screen of her 
hands, she could see nothing" but blackness revolving 
behind blackness, the dance of fiery sparks and a shift- 
ing negation of light. For beyond her physical con- 
fusion, her shame, her disgust, and her terror, a strong 
compulsion urged her to the satisfaction of a more vital 
need. 

She had thought her mind free to create its own 
enchanting world. She had refused the evidence of her 
eyes and ears and of her anxious heart. She had defied 
the knowledge of her life’s disastrous circumstance, 
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believing reality to be mpre than the farm at Scatter- 
thwaite, the disheartening burden of. poverty, the 
gloom of her husband’s illness, the fear for her chil- 
dren’s future. ^ From these sf^e had escaped into a lovely 
land of her deliverance, wandering at will along its 
pleasant pathways. She had climbed the sunburned 
hills, explored the islands, or rocked in her boat in the 
small, hill-girt harbours. The tall cities befriended her; 
she knew where the blue violets spread their carpets 
before a Chinese templd and where the yellow tulips 
blew on a Persian plain. She knew how the albatross 
caught piercing sunlight on the s\?eeping‘ angle of his 
wing, and how the arum lilies flowered on the green 
slopes of a southern mountain. 

And all the time reality had imprisoned her. She 
had been bound captive to her body, with its capacity 
for arousing desire and pain. She was bound captive 
by her heart, and by her instinct and her conscience. 
If she fled to the ends of the earth, she could not escape 
her husband’s nedd of her. If she entered an enchanted 
city, and its gates closed' fast behind her, she could not 
shut her children out of her mind. 

Fool, fool, to feed upon fantasy till the life of the flesh 
betrayed you. Fool, to think in your vanity that" you 
could conquer disease and poverty by a dream. Fool, 
thrice fool, to measure the frail integrity of imagination 
against the stumbling passion and craving needs of 
men. Face the facts no\v, Joanna. Beat yotir strong 
hands on the unresisting stone, and teach yourself the 
logic of physical pain. Now, where is the truth? 
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Yet though^ she sat up ^taring into the shadows, 
though she repeated to herself all that had happened 
within the last few hours, her name defiled, the 
foresters’ camp ablaze, hl6r ^tisband opt ojF his mind 
with rage and jealbusy and desir^ she could not believe 
that this was all reality. For if life lay only in those 
humiliations, how was it that so often she had been 
happy, and that it had appeared gay and delightful to 
her? Or if reality lay in the mind’s conception, then 
were not Teddy’s illusions abppt her infidelity as true 
as her own certainty of good faith? 

Face the facts she. would, if only they would keep still 
and let her face them. But they tossed up and down in 
her mind with fierce qommotion, until che was dizzy 
and sick with effort and frustration. She saw Szermai 
at the dance staring into young Marrable’s insolent 
face; she saw Teddy swaying in front of her, calling 
her his wife; she saw Pamela in her blood-stained coat, 
running to tell her that the black pig was dead. She 
saw Patricia, in the aunt’s house at Kingsport, querul- 
ously demanding her mother’ who did not come. She 
saw Agnes, in the green field near Kingsport High 
School, sitting on a bank covered with daisies and 
singing in her clear, childish voice, 

‘Oh, I forbid you, maidens a’ 

Who wear gowd in your hair 
. To come or go b^ Carterhaugh 
For young Tam Lin is there.’ 

Surely, although her vision might betray her, though 
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her eyes were .dazzled by its enchantment so that 
her feet stumbled upon 'the common^ .ways, though 
she became a fool, ignorant of all' ways of living yet 
the truth of her protest a^'ainst the tangible world 
remained? , 

‘Cockadoodledooo ! Cockadoodledoooo !’ 

The ‘cocks crowed from the valley. A wan light 
spread slowly like grey water across the floor. Upstairs, 
she heard Teddy coughing. 

He had woken up then. 

She ought to go to him. 

She sat up, very still, on the floor, her hands clasped 
round her knees. 

After about five minutes she rose stiffly, walking 
with numb, chilled limbs into the kitchen. There she 
lit the spirit stove and heated milk in a saucepan. This 
she poured out and carried upstairs, .her other hand 
on the banister, dra’gging her reluctant body as she 
walked. . 

Teddy lay on‘ her tumbled bed, coughing hope- 
lessly. 

She lifted him from the pillowl, fetched his medicine, 
and when he was quieter, gave him the milk. His hand 
shook so violently that he spilled some of it on to the 
sheet and she had to* help him. 

Then she went to his own room and made the bed 
for him. 

‘Wouldn't you like to^.go back now?' she asked.- 

He did not answer, but when she put her arm round 
him, he obeyed her like a child. She half carried him 
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across the passage, and laid him on his bed. He 
turned his face* away from ner to the wall, still never 
speaking. She stooS looking down at him, then quietly 
left the room and closed tAe 3oor. 

§ 2 

At half-past nine she stood in the kitchen mixing 
sodden crusts and potato parings into a mash for the 
chickens. Teddy was still aS^egp, lying with a hea"^ 
immobility which alarmed her, and she kept pausing 
in her work to listeq, lest he should wake up and ring 
his bell. A sudden knocking on the door made her 
start violently. She put down her bowl and went, the 
big wooden spoon still in her hand, and her apron 
messed with chicken food. 

The girl from the post office stood outside by her 
bicycle. She looked at Joanna with loutish curiosity. 

‘There's a telegram for you, Mrs. Leigh. I’m sorry 
we couldn’t get it through before. It came last night, 
but with that business up at Camp, we couldn't fairly 
do anything. I’ve never known such a night. We had a 
special wire through to fire-station an’ police an’ all.’ 

Joanna was tugging at the orange envelope, which 
would not open in her trembling lingers. Avlast she 
unfolded the paper and read in the postmaster’s 
pencille4 scrawl. ‘Patricia very poorly anxious can 
you come' auntie.’ 

‘Patricia very poorly anxious can you come auntie.’ 

‘Patricia very poorly anxious can you come auntie.* 
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She read and re-read it before the words conveyed 
any meaning to her shocRed mind. 

The girl from the post office meanwhile was enjoying 
a long stare. So this was Mrs. Leigh who had been 
carrying on with the Hungarian while her husband was 
ill. This was the woman who had blackened the good 
name of the dale, insisted, so rumour said, upon the 
retention of the foreigners, and driven to desperate 
violence the village lads whose sisters and sweethearts 
were not safe from the iftarauding lusts of alien men. 
This, in other words, was the woman who was hot stuff. 

The post-office girl, whose name was Maudie, had 
been to the Council School. She had heard of a certain 
Helen and of Troy burning, and she looked at the tall 
woman beside her, in shabby shoes and a coarse, dirty 
apron, holding a wooden spoon as she stared at the 
telegram. Maudie wondered. 

Then she gazed with eyes rounded to astdnishment, 
for Mrs, Leigh had begun to laugh. She laughed with 
a hard, painful laughter, which made her look very 
strange indeed. Maudid said, T say, Mrs. Leigh.’ 
Then she said ‘Oh my!’ Then she remembered that 
she had been a Girl Guide in Miss Marshall’s own 
patrol and that hysterical persons must be severely 
scolded. 

‘Now then, Mrs. Leigh. Pull yourself together and 
stop that,’ she said. ‘Sit down here.’ She pulled for- 
ward a wooden kitchen chair, her self-confidence grow- 
ing stronger with each demonstration of her authority. 
‘Think shame, and your little girl ill, to laugh like that. 
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Stop it now. Where’s your brandy? Got any sal 
volatile?' 

• % 

‘Y-yes. N-no, It*s in there^* sobbed Joanna meekly. 

‘Sit right down. Bend ^^our* head doyn. I’m going 
to get some water. Keep still.’ 

'The post-office girl felt really serious and important. 
Mrs. Leigh had, she considered, shown every sign of 
a guilty conscience. Other wives received the news of 
their children’s illness without flying off into hysterics. 
Besides, what were her childrfin, doing away from home 
anyway? She had got rid of them to carry on all the 
better, and ftow on? of them was going to die. Per- 
haps there might be an inquest and it would all come 
out. It all served her^ right. It was a judgment of 
Providence. Why, it might even be in the News of the 
World next Sunday. 

‘Now. Drink this water.’ 

‘Thank* you,’ said Joanna, her teeth chattering 
against the glass, in her mind a mild wpnder that she 
could have behaved so oddly. SheVas a satisfactory 
patient, however, for she responded immediately to 
treatment and convinced the post-office girl more than 
ever of her own efficacy as a nurse. 

‘That’s right. Feeling better.? You know, shock’s 
an awful thing, but there’s nothing to be frightened of 
with luck an’ a good conscience. That’s what my 
mother used to say.’ 

Joanna*wiped her eyes, sipped the water and re-read 
her telegram. Then she set down the tumbler and 
looked at the post-office girl. 
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‘I want you'^to help nve,’ she said. ‘I’m in a great 
difficulty.’ 

‘I know. I’m sorry,’ the girl muttered, less sure of 
herself now that the situation was passing beyond the 
range of the Girl Guide’s Book of First-Aid. . 

‘I want to go to Kingsport at once. There’s a train at 
half-past eleven from Clarington. There isn’t another 
one till late to-night. If I go down straight away, I could 
catch this one, but the cart’s gone off with the milk.’ She 
rose and began to mov6' about the kitchen, thinking 
aloud. ‘I can’t leave 'I'eddy — Captain Leigh — alone 
here. You know he’s an invalid, don’t you.? Oh, I must 
go. I must go. They wouldn’t send unless she was 
really ill. They know how difficult it is for me to get 
away. What time did you say this came.? Perhaps there’s 
another one come already.’ She did not speak her fear 
aloud, but to her heart came the chill < horror of shock 
as she thought, ‘Suppose she may be dead already.? 
Pat, Pat. I must go.’ ‘Listen,’ she continued aloud. 
‘This is fearfully "urgent. You’ve got to do something 
for me. You’ve got to Stay here with my husband. If 
he wants anything, he’ll ring on the bell, and you must 
go upstairs. I’ll go down now and explain to Dr. 
Hutton. He must send somebody up until we can get a 
nurse. Will you wait here till somebody comes? Please, 
please. You must. There’s no other way.’ 

‘Oh, I couldn’t. I’m sure, Mrs. Leigh. We’re that 
busy.’ 

‘I can’t help it how busy you are. You’ve got to do 
it. You can’t let me down.’ 
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‘Oh, I’m sure I don’t know anything about nursing. 
What if he got ill.'*^ I’m sure I couldn’t.’ 

’‘I’m going to borrow your bicycle. You’ll have to 
send to Clarington statidh it. No.^ Bidgood can 
fetch it.. I’m sorry. This is really important. You’re 
going to do as I say. You’re going to.’ ** 

‘Oh, I couldn’t stay up here alone. I’m’ sure I 
couldn’t. I’ll go down to the village and send some- 
body.’ 

‘There’s no time. I migift .miss my train. And* I 
need your bicycle. Look here* you’ve got to help me. 
There’s probably neyer anyone you’ve ever met needed 
your help so badly. I’m ‘not asking much of you. 
You’re going to stay, do you hear?’ In her urgency 
she crossed the room and stood over the diminished 
Maudie. ‘Do you hear?’ she repeated, and when 
Maudie shrank- back snivelling, she took her by the 
shoulders and shook her soundfy. ‘You’re going to 
stay. You are going to make him a cup of tea and take 
him some bread and butter at half-patst ten. And if he 
coughs, you’re to get him some of this medicine here. 
A tablespoonful in water. Here’s the glass. Do you 
understand?’ 

She began to pull off her apron and to roll down her 
sleeves. She gave a sharp look at the frightened girl 
and ran from the room. Her husband lay with his face 
to the wall. 

‘Teddy;’ she said. ‘Teddy.’ 

He did not stir. 

‘Teddy, I’m sorry to wake you, but I’ve got to tell 
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you something.^ Listen.’ He did not stir and she went 
up and laid her hand on his shoulder. ‘Listen. Do you 
hear?* She saw his face move slightly and knew that 
he was awake. ‘ Listen,* 'dariing. I’ve just had a wire 
from the aunts to say. that Pat isn’t well. It mayn’t be 
anything hiuch, but I think that I ought to go and see. 
I’m going down now to the village and I’m leaving the 
post-office girl — her name’s Maudie — to look after you 
until Dr. Hutton sends someone up from the village. 
Darling, are you listening?’ It was dreadful that he 
should not speak, dreadful that he should lie like that, 
with the set sullen twist to his mouth and the dull un- 
comprehending stare of his eyes. ‘Teddy, I hate leav- 
ing you. You understand that, don’t you? But I’ll try 
to get back to-night. I’ll wife. I’ll let you know. 
Darling, don’t look like that. It’s Pat, you know. I 
must go.’ Still the same bitter line of the lips, and the 
brooding stillness of the flushed face terrified her. ‘I’ll 
come back to_^you. Oh, I’Jl come back soon. Teddy, 
it’s not because of last night.’ She knelt down by the 
bed and turned him over till his face looked into hers. 
‘Darling. Darling. You do understand. Oh, you do. 
It’s Pat. I must go.’ 

With tears on her face, and with a sickness of fore- 
boding jn her heart as though she had left a task un- 
finished, she turned from the room, and went down- 
stairs with her coat over her arm. 

But the post-office girl had gone. 

When Joanna rushe<l to the door and out to the 
farm gate, she saw the last of her bump, bumping on 
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her bicycle over the rim of the hill, then disappearing 
down the low rtiad to the viMage. 

'^The clear blue citp of the sky fitted tight down upon 
the* circle of hills. She w%s eatrapped. There was no 
one to help her. She cried softly ^to the%ere!he, cloud- 
less sky, ‘Oh God! God I’ She looked rovftid at the 
huddled buildings, at the calm line of the hills and the 
winding road in front of her. 

Her eyes half blinded with tears, her breath coming 
in little choking sobs, she began to run away from 
Scatterthwaite. 


§.3 

Szermai, climbing the Fell slowly, told himself that it 
was for the last time. Well, he had, of course, been a 
fool. But so had Mrs. Leigh. She was, after all, to 
blame for placing herself in that position. Thank God 
he was cured of the madness w^iich had beset him. 
This vulgar scandal, this bucolic encounter with the 
conventions and stupidities of an. English village. 
Good heavens, was this what.he had com* to? 

He was tired and stiff. He had burned his left hand, 
and after an over-strenuous night, his eyes felt sore and 
ached until they wept. But he felt sane again. The 
despair and the obsession had left him. During the 
hours of contest with the fire, with the angry temper 
and uncontrolled excitement of the mien, and the shock 
of Jiis own iadignation, he had shaken off the spell 
under which ne had lain ever since he had left Hungary. 

He knew now what he would do. He would say 
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good-bye to Mrs. Leigh. He would see his hetero- 
geneous pack of forester^ safely landed again in Fin- 
land, and he would return to his own country. He 
would find out his uncle. I^e would put an end to the 
futile wandering and discomfort of, his exile. 

As the road dipped down to the Scatterthwaite 
yard, he could not imagine why his heart had ever 
beaten faster to open the clumsy gate in the stone wall, 
or why the grey house had ever filled him with frenzy. 
Under the calm sky the buildings lay as solid and 
commonplace as the white-walled enttafres near his 
home. 

The yard, except for the pigs rooting in the straw 
and two hens picking delicately near the manure-heap, 
was deserted. Nobody answ^ed his knock, and in 
accordance with his custom he entered the kitchen 
through the half-open door. A bowl of chicken food 
stood on the table, with a half-empty tumbler of water. 
A wooden spoon lay on the. floor and a discarded apron. 
On the dresser Captain Leigh’s ubiquitous medicine 
bottles and two glasses had been set out as though for 
some special purpose. 

Szermai raised his eyebrows. He was accustomed to 
the disorder of Scatterthwaite, but there was a sinister 
intention about this vlisorder and a strange unfamili- 
arity about the silence of the house. Perhaps an 
unexpected caller had come, he thought, and went 
through the hall to the dining-room. B^this alsojay 
empty, with no signs of a‘breakfast, and with the sewing 
materials used the night before still on the table. 
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At the foot of the stairs he bent down to pick up a 
crumpled piece of paper. As though it might provide 
a clue for something which quite irrationally appeared 
to him as a mystery, he» smoothed out its folds and 
moved to the colcrured glass of the rarefy opened front 
door to read it. ‘Patricia very poorly anxious can you 
come auntie,’ he read and re-read with wrinkled brows. 
Patricia. That was the little girl. The elder. She was 
delicate. Mrs. Leigh had spoken the night before of 
her illness. But the date wa? t)ie date of the previous 
night, and the paper had been*flung down carelessly on 
the stair, atfd the h^use was apparently deserted. 

With a sudden curious expression on his face, 
Szermai put the paper into his pocket and went 
upstairs. 

Captain Leigh’s door was wide open. The coverlet 
of his bed was neatly turned. His body lay, as he had 
moved immediately Joanrta left him, with its face to the 
wall. Only his harsh breathing told Sjermai that he 
was still alive. 

The Hungarian returned tb the kitchen* and looked 
round the room. Joanna’s old felt hat, which usually 
hung on the peg by the door, was missing. So was the 
black leather bag which he knew well, from which she 
took money for tradesmen who called at rare intervals, 
and which accompanied her to the village. Had she 
gone.? And left her husband all alone.? Surely not. 
That seeftied>most unlike hey. 

He shrugged hi%shoulders. Perhaps it was as well. 
Fate, after all, might have ordained that they should not 
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meet again. He would write to her. He took up his 
hat which he had set down on the chair and was about 
to depart when from the room upstairs, faint .yet 
unmistakable, came thfc* sound of Teddy’s bell. 

He paused, and stood wondering? Again it .rang, its 
angry familiar tinkle scattering the oppressive silence 
of the farm. 

Szermai did not want to encounter Teddy. He did 
not, indeed, wish to remain at Scatterthwaite a moment 
longer than was absolu,teiy necessary. Every minute he 
was growing more and more certain that he had been 
upon the verge of a fatal blunder there. 'Yet the man 
was ill and alone. 

With a sigh he set down his hat again and climbed 
the stair. 

‘Hullo, Leigh. Has your wife deserted you, yes.? I 
come to tell you that your beautiful and handsome suit 
shall be returned after I have contrived ‘to have it 
cleaned. One^ should not put out fires in boiled shirts. 
Why . . .’ 

His voide died away.* He was looking into the face 
of a man undoubtedly mad. For Leigh had risen from 
his bed at the first sound of tiie Hungarian’s familiar 
voice, and stood in his pyjamas in the middle of the 
room, staring at the intruder. 

‘Why, had you not better return to bed.?’ asked 
Szermai. 

But Leigh continued, to stafe, whispering hoarsely, 
‘Oh, it’s you, is it.? She has gone.»and you have come^ 
have you.? To have the last laugh, eh? The last laugh. 
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Come here. You think you’ve been very clever, don’t 
you,^ But I’ll tell you something. She’s my wife, d’you 
hear.*’ And she knows it now.’ He began to cough, 
fighting gallantly for self-control. ‘And I’ll tell you 
this. If .you think that you can trick me from my 
heritage.’ The coughing caught his voice and checked 
it. He began to pluck at the already opened neck of 
his coat. ‘I tell you,’ he put out one hand as though to 
stop the speech of the Hungarian. Having something 
to say he could not bear to fee. robbed of articulation 
through the tyranny of his sickness. ‘I tell you, she’s 
mine, see? *She’s njine, not yours, not yours.’ He 
clutched at his thin ribs ‘with sudden pain. His voice 
died to a whisper so low and harsh that the Hungarian 
could not catch his words as he cried. ‘I’ve won, d’you 
understand? Get out, get out of my house 1’ 

He swayed forward, coughing. He struck out at the 
Hungarian’s face with blind, futile hands. 

Then he bowed his head and fell forward into his 
enemy’s arms as the blood flowed, suddenly and 
inevitably from his mouth, down Szermai*s coat, and 
on to the floor. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
( • 

THE LAND OF GREEN GINGER 

‘T)ut TRi^nat were you doing last night?’ asked Aunt 
XJEmily. 

Joanna turned her head from side to side as though 
searching for the memory of something obscured to her 
by a lifetime of anxiety and dread. Then she remem- 
bered. ‘I was at a dance,’ she said. 

‘A dance?’ cried Pamela, jumping upf ^nd down. 
‘Oh, Mummy, how lovely! You never told us that 
there was a dance.’ 

‘A dance?’ echoed Aunt Emily. ‘My dear, what sort 
of dance?’ 

They stared at her as though she were an adventurer 
from an unknown world. Had she said that she had 
swum the Nile or flown across Mount Everest, or dined 
at Monte Carlo, they could not have been much more 
astonished. ' They only knew that she had arrived from 
the five-thirty train, in her old tweed coat and garden- 
ing hat, without even two shillings to pay the cabman. 
She had borrowed that from Aunt Kate on the doorstep. 
She explained that sh'e had only just had time to catch 
the train from Clarington because she had had to find 
Doctor Hutton and persuade him to go up to Teddy 
at Scatterthwaite. Teddy, they understood, Was norso 
well, and in her disordered appearance, her untidy 
clothes and haggard face, her aunts had read the story 
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of her hard, difficult life, i^nd now she said that not 
twenty-four hours, ago, she had been dancing. It 
seemed incredible. ^ 

Patricia was very ill. She Had pleugsy ^gain, and 
the doctor was coming at eight o’clock with an anaes- 
thetist to perform the operation which should remove 
the fluid from pressure on the lung. Joanna, already 
in a clean apron borrowed from Aunt Emily, and 
with her sleeves rolled up, was helping to prepare 
the spare .bedroom. They*. had been moving the 
light, pushing furniture against the wall, and airing 
sheets. Every few»minut^, Joanna ran back to her 
little daughter, who lay flushed and crying, saying, 
‘I’m so frightened, Mummy. There’s a pain like a 
knife. I’m so frightened. Don’t go away again. Don’t 
ever go.’ 

‘No, darling, no, I won’t. NoJ unless Daddy needs 
me frightfully.’ 

‘Don’t go. Tell me abovit the dance.l 

‘Oh, no. Not now* I will to-morfow.’ 

‘Tell me now. When you ‘talk it does hot hurt so 
much. Tell me what you wore.’ 

‘I wore a dress of blue and silver, made from Aunt 
Helen’s cloak . . 

‘How?’ 

‘Oh, Daddy helped me. It was cut with a^ort of 
scarf across the shoulders, falling down one side. And 
we* drove to the dance in th® float. It was quite fine, 
almost light, and so funny to be in evening dress with 
the sunlight still on the fields. I even put the chickens 
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to bed, with my dress tjicked under, the old tweed 
coat. , , 

‘About the dance. I know about the chickens.’ _ 

‘Very well. ^Beatrice ‘Martjhall was there. The tall, 
dark, eldest one, you know. She was' in white, -I think. 
She stood at the entrance to the dance room, and behind 
her hung festoons of red and yellow bunting, and 
branches of young green stuff cut from the trees. And 
the tables were piled with pink jellies and creams for 
supper, and there was a, b*and from Clarington, playing 
rag-times. They do a new dance called the Charleston.’ 

‘Show me.’ ' . 

‘No, sweetieheart. Not now. When you’re quite 
well, I’ll teach it to you. Mr. §zermai taught me. He 
dances beautifully.’ 

‘He shall teach rhe. I like to dance with grown-up 
men.’ 

♦ 

‘Perhaps. But he’s going away soon.’ 

‘Show me. Mummy. DJince for me.’ 

‘There’s no music. I have no partner.’ 

‘Show, show,’ Patricia’ wailed, and Joanna stood up 
in the little room, with bright, dry eyes and fiercely 
tender lips, saying, ‘Look then, darling. Weight on 
the left foot, up on the toe, right foot out . . .’ 

‘Sing.» Sing. Oh, it hurts, Mumrhy.’ 

‘When the Sahara sleeps 

To your side I’ll creep . . .. 

hummed Joanna, but her breath would not come, and 
her eyes were upon the sick child who cried, ‘Dance, 
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Mummy,’ yet .did not look f,t her, as she swayed, and 
sajig, moving*slowly about the bed in her lonely dance. 

She did not hear the front-door bell ring, nor know 
how Aunt Etiiily ran to c^en it and sa\y the telegraph 
boy on the step. “Nor could she *see her aunt opening 
in surprise the yellow envelope, addressed, to ‘Ent- 
whistle, 36 Park Street, Kingsport.’ 

Aunt Emily read, ‘Please tell Mrs. Leigh her hus- 
band died of haemorrhage at noon to-day. Can she 
return to-rnorrow. Please wife,instructions. Hutton.’ 

‘Oh dear,’ cried Aunt Emily. ‘Oh dear, oh dear. 
What shall *I do now?’ 

She was still staring and wondering when the doctors 
arrived to operate upop Patricia. 

§ 2 

The front bedroom looked chill and white and un- 
familiar. The electric lighf had been pylled down low 
over the kitchen ta.ble, which, covered by a blanket, 
stood in the centre of the carpetless floor. The bed had 
been moved away and in its place stood tables with 
white cloths and enamel trays and bowls and kettles 
with boiled water. When Patricia saw the strange 
appearance of the room she cried again: 

‘Oh, Mummy, what is it? What are they going to do 
to me?’. 

Joanna laid her daughter .on the hard table under 
the unshaded light. 

‘It’s all right, darling. They are going to make you 
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quite well. Nobody’s goipg to hurt yoy. I shall stand 
here all the time.’ 

‘Promise.’ , 

‘I promise, ^nd you’ll oftly smell albice smell and 
wake up ever so much better.’ 

‘You’re cheating me, I expect. I shall die and wake 
up in heaven. I hate heaven. I don’t want to die.’ 

‘Now then,’ said the doctor. 

Joanna’s mouth set in a sullen line. Harsh anger 
burned in her eyes. She was caught in a colji unreason- 
ing fury. She watched with bitter composure every 
movement of the surgeon and the anaesthetist. She 
heard the clinking of steel instruments on the enamel 
bowls. She saw their absorbed„almost inhuman, faces. 
When they asked her to do anything, she obeyed them 
with mechanical efficiency. They thought her wonder- 
ful in her sensible placidity, as with steady hands she 
watched and waited upon them, handing swabs and 
bowls, making no false mbve and misunderstanding 
no direction. They did not know that she was hating 
them. There was no mercy in her angry heart for them 
or for herself. 

They were hurting her little girl. They had terrified 
Patricia. Patricia migjit die. Let them do their worst. 
She would never forgive them. She could watch them 
with satisfaction being tortured under her eyes. She 
would never forgive Teddy for making it necessary to 
send the children away. She would never forgive hlr- 
self for her impotence in failing to keep this suffering 
from her child. . 
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Who spoke of motherhood as joyous? Who talked 
about proud mothers? This was her little girl. This, 
the child that she had brought into the world, the child 
who without her would never have known her days of 
distress, her wearing vanity, her exasperation and fear. 
She had given life to Patricia, and now she could only 
stand by and watch her suffer. 

‘Swabs,* please, Mrs. Leigh. We’re doing grandly.’ 

It came upon her then that if she found that she were 
going to bear another child a% the result of last night’s 
wild encounter, she would almost rather kill herself 
and it. 

It was atter ten o'clock when she came downstairs 
at last. The operation had been successful ; the doctors 
had gone. Aunt Kate was sitting upstairs with Patricia, 
Pamela was in bed. 

Aunt Emily carried a tray into the dining-room and 
set it down on the brown plush table-cloth which 
Joanna knew so well. 

‘You must eat something, dear,’ she said. 

Joanna ate ham sandwiches and drank tea, not speak- 
ing. 

‘Darling little Jo,’ said Aunt Emily, ‘you’ve got to 
be very brave.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ replied Joanna. ‘I am.’ 

‘You — why, do you know then, dear? Oh, Joanna, 
don’t look at me like that, dear. Can’t you cry, darling? 
I’d rather you cried. It’s God’s will, after all. He was 
taken mercifully. All suffering over, darling.’ 

‘Who was taken mercifully?’ asked Joanna, a ham 
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sandwich half-way to her mouth. ‘I wish you’d make 
some black coffee, Auntie.’ 

‘Why — then you don’t know, dh, Jo, darling, ^e 
very brave. We didn’t ‘tell »you before. It came this 
evening, ft’s all for -the best, darling. It is indeed.’ 
And she s'howed her niece the telegram from Doctor 
Hutton. 

Joanna read it with stern attention. 

‘When did this come?’ she asked finally. 

‘Just before the doctors arrived this evening.’ 

‘Well, what does he expect me to do? f can’t leave 
Patricia. We’d better make arrangemertts with an 
undertaker. How are these things done? I suppose 
that he can be buried here at Kingsport.’ 

‘Jo, Jo, darling, don’t take it like that. Don’t look 
like that.’ 

‘I’m going upstairs now to Patricia. You had better 
get some hot tea for Aunt Kate.’ 

Folding the telegram carefully she left the room and 
went upstairs to her daughter. 


§3 

‘I shan’t be away long, dear, and Pam’s going to stay 
with yoy, and Nurse *Whately says that she’ll read to 
you,’ said Joanna, and bent over Patricia to kiss her. 
She smiled reassuringly at Pamela, the sturdy little 
creature mounting guard,beside her sister. It was im- 
possible not to feel confidence in Pamela, who was so 
round and placid and comfortable. 
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Then she went downstairs, drawing on her new 
black gloves^ 

^^At the turn of the steps she stood, watching the 
undertaker’s men emerging from the ^drawing-room 
with the polished toffin. Without its canopy of flowers 
it looked raw and shining and businesslike. She stared 
at it, telling herself incredulously that within this box 
lay Tedd;^. 

She watched the men shuffle carefully past the hat- 
rack. The jnarble-topped table had been removed* to 
facilitate their progress. The /ront door was wide open, 
and as the first couple stepped cautiously down, growl- 
ing muffled directions, the^sunlight flashed on the brass 
plate and handles of tlje coffin. 

Joanna moved slowly downstairs and followed them 
to the door. After a night of rain a bright breeze blew 
through the gardens, shaking wet laburnum and lilac 
blossom on to the black shoulders of the men and the 
path and the coffin. A bladcbird jubilajed in the lilac 
bushes, scattering ^ notes golden as the laburnum 
flowers, and in the sky blew tlouds as soft as feathers 
over the house. A large bee blundered heavily down 
the path, hung over the green grass, and tumbled into a 
scarlet tulip. Joanna noticed all^these things. 

‘Oh, my dear. I did not know that you had come 
downstairs,’ Aunt Kate said, sniffing a little. ‘Poor 
Teddy. .But the coffin looks much nicer when all the 
floVers are there. Really, they’ve done it very nicely, 
dear.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joanna. 
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The wreaths and crosses lay on sheets in the draw- 
ing-room where the coffin had stood, or, were propped 
against the trestles. 

‘We’d better carry ‘some out. It will save time, 
suggested Joanna. ‘ I want to get there and baclc again.’ 
She picked up a wreath in each hand, and, holding 
them by the moss-covered wire behind the flowers, 
carried them out at arm’s length to the hearse. 

Aunt Kate looked timidly at her, and then at the 
cross marked by an ink-smudged card, ‘To Daddy. 
From Patricia and Pamela.’ She thought 'that Pamela 
should have been allowed to attend her father’s funeral, 
but Joanna had been so firm about it. She had, indeed, 
been firm about everything, quite unnaturally so. But 
very wonderful. Aunt Kate picked up the children’s 
flowers and hurried out after her niece. 

Aunt Emily looked round the transfigured drawing- 
room. A white narcissus flower had fallen beyond the 
sheets and been partially trodden into the pink 
carpet. Dear, dear. They stained so. And carpets 
nowadays were carpets.' Aunt Emily carefully picked 
it off the floor, threw it into the waste-paper basket, and 
wiped the place with a corner of the sheet. Then she, 
too, lifted the final wreaths and carried them from the 
house. , 

In the one mourning coach Joanna sat very still on 
the seat with her back to the horses, as she h^d always 
sat when, as a child, shq had driven on rare? occasions 
with her aunts to concerts or to parties. Her aunts 
looked at each other in perplexity, certain that the 
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widow, who was an important person, should not take 
the humblest sfeat in the caririage, but intimidated by 
hel' unapproachable determination. 

'Presently Joanna remarjced,’*‘l suppose that no one 
will want to come back after the funefal to eat and 
what not. With Patricia ill we really can’t do with 
them.’ 

‘No, dear. Of course they will understand,’ said 
Aunt Kate, with subdued optimism. She was glad to 
find one consoling thought ii>the day’s sad business. 

The sleek black horses trotted cloppetty clop, 
cloppetty clop, down the sunlit road. So modest a 
procession aroused few glances from the scattered 
pedestrians, although in Park Street from behind dis- 
creet lace curtains, many eyes watched the single car- 
riage accompanying the body of Miss Entwhistle's 
nephew-by-marriage to the grave. 

They turned past the shops ahd past St. Michael 
and All Angels, into the more crowded thoroughfares 
of the city. Joanna sat smoothing her' black suede 
gloves upon unaccustomed fingers. As the houses 
grew higher, the carriage darkened. Passers-by raised 
their hats to the flower-covered coffin, and Joanna, who 
had refused to close the carriage window, saw them 
staring furtively at the mourners^ 

‘I didn’t realize that we should pass up Friarsgate,’ 
she observed conversationally. 

‘yes*, dear. It’s the quickest way. We cut through 
into Bridkirk Alley.’ 

A man wheeled a barrow of flowering plants and 
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ferns along thc^ road. They were destined to decorate 
the Town Hall for a municipal festival that evening. 
Two girls in bright cotton dresses, ^he first that Joadna 
had seen that year, ctAne put of a shop and stood 
giggling 6n the pavement. A shaft, of sunlight slant- 
ing betwefcn two towering warehouses made sudden 
summer in the street. 

The hearse had turned. Its fine black horses with 
their gleaming coats paused for an instant, pawing at 
the hollow-sounding wood-blocks of the road. A group 
of young men in new s'ttaw hats, coming cfat of a bank 
at the corner saw the funeral procession and turned with 
casual reverence to do homage to the waiting coffin. 
It was the bank where Martin Leigh had served the 
last of his self-condemned sentence of hard labour. 

Joanna looked out of the window to see the cause of 
their delay, and as a motor lorry which had been 
obstructing them rattled out of a side street, she saw 
the hearse, flashing in sunlight, move round from 
Friarsgate and turn before her into the dark by-road 
called The^Land of Green Ginger. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

• • 

THE HOSTILE VALLEY 

§ I 

J OANNA was unpacking in the bedroom Which had 
been Teddy’s and which was now to be hers. 
Dresses, shoes and bundles of sewing, all a little shabby 
and desolate, lay on the chairs and floor and bed. 

Downstairs Bidgood and •his sister, a woman of 
overpowerihg respectability irfiported from Harrogate, 
ate their belated supper with the aggrieved acquiescence 
of two companions who, although uncongenial to each 
other, yet resent a coming separation. 

Patricia and PamelaVere at last in bed, the excite- 
ment of their return quenched by fatigue. 

The familiar makeshift poverty of the farm enclosed 
them all again. Its bleak, half-furnished rooms and 
creaking stairs assumed new friendliness after the neat 
precision of the house in Park Street and the im- 
personal congestion’of the seaside lodgings. They were 
home again, back among the familiar and friendly 
things, and the long, spacious days and the dark soli- 
tude of the moors. Beyond their windows the light 
waned from the blue cup of the* hills, and the road to 
Letherwick faded into the grass and heather. * 

Joanna lit her candle and bent again over the trunk, 
shaking out a faded skirt and an old brown jersey. It 
was no use trying to wear black. .People would under- 
stand that on a farm you had to let things like that 
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surrender to the imperious necessity of the day’s work. 
There was a hard struggle ahead ; |ier life lay w^th the 
future and with ^he living, not with the past; and a 
strange elation sometirnes possessed her at the thought 
of wrestling unhandicapped with the difficulties that 
hitherto slie had shirked. She must raise a mortgage on 
the farm to settle their debts. She would sell all the 
sheep and pay no grazing rent on the moor*, but con- 
centrate upon the cows and dairy work and pigs and 
poultry which she undf Atood. The children must go 
to the Council School in Letherwick until she could 
afford to send them into Clarington. Perhaps they 
would win scholarships. Pat was clever. 

If only Patricia would keep well. The doctor had 
said ‘a patch on the lung.’ Letherwick air was good, 
but when they had driven that evening down the last 
dip of the road from the station into the yard, Joanna 
had shuddered as though an evil omen revealed itself 
in the waiting house, the gtim grey buildings, and the 
green hollow of the fields. What if the child began to 
show more certain signs" of the disease.? 

‘I’ll make money. I’ll do everything for her. She 
shall go to Switzerland, to California. Anywhere. I’ll 
give her every chance.’ 

Aunt^ Helen had sent them all, after Pat’s recovery, 
for a holiday at Eastbourne, and lying on the sands, 
or bathing in the sharp delicious water, Joanna had 
planned her future life. . No more dreaming over in- 
accessible countries. Here was her country. She would 
learn the arts which should subdue the stubborn earth. 
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She would rear stock and sell milk and butter, and her 
eggs should be the talk of the countryside. 

/One day, perhaps, when she was^a wealthy farmer, 
and the children had left school, they would sell the 
tumble-down old*place and wave farewell to the dark 
circle of heather, and set off on their travels. Then 
they would visit the Canary Islands, and Barbados, and 
Constantinople and Thibet. 

A big moth fluttered in through the window and 
flapped into her candle-flamtf. ^ 

‘Silly,’ she admonished it. ‘‘Silly.’ 

Another ‘followed. She rose quickly to close her 
window. But as she sprang to her feet, the faintness 
which had afflicted her earlier in the day returned again. 
She sat down slowly on the edge of the bed and 
remained there, thinking. 

At the back of her mind dwelt a half-certainty which 
she had tried, all through the pa’st week, to ignore. It 
had returned again to her consciousness, and she was 
facing it. 

‘Not that. No, ho. Not that,’ she was repeating 
to herself. ‘That couldn’t happen. It couldn’t. The 
bathing has affected me, because I’m not used to it.’ 

But the longer she thought, the more certain she 
became, and with her certainty* grew her dismay. 

‘Oh, I can’t, I can’t,’ she whispered, looking about 
the rooipn as though for some means of escape. But 
thtre *waS no escape, and wejl she knew it, try as she 
would to deceive herself. 

The practical difficulties of the situation were bad 
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enough, but she could face these. If she had a child 
in February, it would certainly mean that she would be 
disabled in one pf the hardest seasons of the year. 
Fortunately, she thought, Bidgood was reliable. She 
would need a woman too. Why not' ask Hannah Bid- 
good to stay.? She would explain to her the situation. 
She had hoped to manage without a woman on the 
farm, but a baby altered the whole position. ‘She may 
not like children.’ She worried. ‘She’ll have to like this 
one. I must have some,bt>dy.’ 

‘It’s a good thing I’m so strong,’ she considered. 
Her former children had been little trouble to her. 
Until Christmas she would be able to go about her 
work unless something went uijexpectedly wrong; but 
all her carefully laid schemes of retrenchment and 
expenditure were thrown awry. There would be doc- 
tor’s bills, and extra help in the house, and herself 
burdened again by the care of something helpless 
when she wanted to concentrate upon the farm. ‘I’ll 
get through somehow,’ she told herself, and began 
again, but more slowly, to tidy her disordered room. 

But as she moved about the place so eloquent of her 
husband’s presence, the severely practical considera- 
tions which came first to her mind faded. Since 
Teddy’s^ death she had refused to think about him. 
Patricia’s need of her, the strain of the child’s illness 
and the relaxation of her holiday at Eastbourne, had 
filled her mind from hour to hour with small, hurrited 
thoughts. She had never looked back into the last 
twenty-four hours before his death; she had never 
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speculated upon his attitude^towards her when she had 
left him to catch tlje Kingsport train. She had learned 
of^ Szermai’s presence in the house, before his death, 
and had not even wondered very much why he should 
have been there. * 

Teddy was dead. His heavy troubles were ended. 
Ended also was the anxiety from day to day and hour 
to hour Which his life had laid upon Joanna. She was 
free. The children were safer. The problem of life was 
just a little easier because h6 Jiad died. She had not 
thought herself particularly hard because in her obses- 
sion by the heeds of .the hour she had found no time to 
mourn him, but as the earth fell into his grave, a grave 
among so many othej* graves in the ugly, sunlit, 
commonplace cemetery, she had thought, ‘Perhaps now 
he has everything that he wants. Perhaps now he can 
become even a priest,’ and so had made an end. 

But now she knew that she tad made no end. It 
was not true that when peof)le were dead, and the earth 
lay on their coffins^ the account was closed, and the 
living could go on their way ifl peace, eating and drink- 
ing, loving and hating, seeing the sun rise and hearing 
music, enjoying the warm ardour of work and contest. 
The easy comfort of speculation about immortality, the 
life after death, and the resurrection of the bo,dy came 
all too readily to living minds. The dead lie in their 
graves, .Joanna thought. They who desired life and 
ccfhquest and activity have sieep at last, perhaps, and 
calm decay. ‘But these are not- life. Life stirs here 
in my body. Life, everlasting life, even now works 
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through me, given by Teddy to a cregture which he 
will never see. He has not left behind. his quegting 
mind, his eager aspiring soul which sought perfection. 
Here is our immortality, in this fecundity of the 
imperfect flesh.’ 

She saw eternity in an unending stream of birth and 
of begetting; she saw humanity at odds with life and 
captive to it, obeying its inexorable command'. She saw 
her body as the instrument of the remorseless mandate 
to continue. Teddy wa.s*dead; but even in dying he 
had given, not the heritage of the soul which he had 
born with him in so much sorrowj but the heritage of 
his hostile and malevolent body. 

And he had desired so bitterly to escape. She saw 
him now, a man greedy of the spirit, desiring an im- 
maculate conception of life, hungry for a perfection 
which he had never found. She saw him baffled and 
bruised time after time by the victory of his physical 
limitations, hoginp; always that one day his personality 
might ride master of his imprisoning flesh. And now, 
with an irony so cruel thit the thought became intoler- 
able to her, the flesh had conquered. Life moved on, 
away from Teddy, away from the struggles which had 
been so real and so incense to him. Life made her, who 
had beep his friend, his companion, his lover, inheritor 
of his immortality. In his passion to possess her more 
completely he had lost her for ever. Seeking, against 
reason, against prudence *and courtesy and love to fdel 
his life and to enlarge his manhood, he had lost it, and 
given to her instead all that remained to him. 
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If he had wanted a child, if he had begotten it in love 
and tenderness and pride of their relationship, then 
t^Tis moment of realization would have brought healing. 
It would have sealed for «ver fhe memory of their love. 

If she had wanted a child, if she had* conceived it as 
she had conceived the others, with joy and ^ride and a 
strong sense of enrichment, then this knowledge would 
have Conte .to her with the new glory of fulfilment. 

But the child would be fruit of despair and bitter- 
ness, the accidental creation of a passion for life which 
had killed^ts captive. Life had been more cruel than 
death to Tetidy. She felt that she betrayed him now by 
living, by living herself and creating new life, when 
he was dead. 

‘He wanted to live himself until he had won his peace 
of mind,’ she said aloud. ‘He’s been cheated, cheated. 
Oh, Teddy. Darling. Darling.’ 

She stood with her back against the door, facing the 
room which had been his and in which he had died, and 
cursed the cruelty of a relentless law^ the impotence of 
human aspirations and the God in whom* she did not 
quite believe. 

Joanna climbed slowly into fhe cart and gathered 
up the reins. The schoolmaster, she thought, had a 
curious .manner. Why had he looked at her so oddly 
aifd spoken with such byisque precision.? When 
Patricia had gone to the school before she had thought 
him a nicish man. Of course it was a nuisance that 
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the children’s education had been so much neglected 
lately, but ill-health interferes with^plans, whether one 
wishes or no. 

It was very hot, and afthough the cart had been wait- 
ing under the chestnut trees, the worn leather of the 
seat almost scorched her hand. She wished that her hat 
gave her more shade. She had put on the black straw 
because she thought it somehow more appropriate to 
wear some sign of mourning in the village. She was 
tired too, although she had felt so admirably well lately; 
but to-day she had been up very early making butter 
and then had driven herself into Claringtdn to talk to 
the little lawyer who had been negotiating the mortgage 
for her. Everything was going quite well, except for 
the refusal of Hannah Bidgood to stay after her month. 
There was no denying that Joanna enjoyed the work. 
She liked talking to the lawyer and the corn-and- 
cake merchant and the bank-manager in Clarington. 
She enjoyed discussing Rhode Island Reds and BulF 
Orpingtons with ’old Harding at the chicken food 
stores. Althbugh she kndw her tendencies to be casual 
and forgetful, there was a certain blithe energy in her 
work which, added to the experience which was in- 
creasing monthly, should bring her success. She was 
contemplating an adventure to the market to buy 
another sow. She would love to see Mr. Dukes the 
auctioneer, whom she had met at her lawyer's, really 
‘in action.’ 

The church clock surprised her by striking four, and 
reminded her th^at she was thirsty and hot, and would 
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appreciate tea before driving home. It reminded her 
alsojthat she .had tjone nothing about the woman who 
must be secured to replace Hannal^ Bidgood. 

‘I’ll go to Mr. Boyse,’*6he thought suddenly. ‘He’s 
been a good friend to me, and he’s probably having tea 
now if he’s at home.’ 

She turned the pony down a rough track across the 
village gfeen and stopped before a pleasant cottage, 
withdrawn from the road behind a garden gay with 
sweet peas ^nd hollyhocks ancf great moon-faced daisies, 
where the curate lodged with the two Misses Hem- 
mingway. 

The pony would stand ‘for any length of time with 
the reins twisted round, the rail of the cart and his nose 
among the clover and daisies of the green, so she left 
him and went up to the door and knocked. 

The elder Miss Hemmingway opened the door and 
looked at her suspiciously, noting the blue cotton dress 
which contradicted her sobfer little hat. ‘Yes. He’s in. 
But I don’t know whether he’s at home*’ she replied to 
Joanna’s question. * • 

Joanna repressed a smile. ‘Please tdl him that it’s 
Mrs. Leigh.’ 

‘I’ll tell him,’ said the woman, ^and left Joanna stand- 
ing till she returned with the curate behind Ijer. 

‘Come in, please. Come in, Mrs. Leigh,’ he said 
with a constrained -warmth which struck Joanna as 
sofnewhat curious. ‘What a iine day, isn’t it?’ 

‘Very hot,’ answered Joanna. -‘I hope that you’re 
having tea because I’m atrociously tlursty.’ 
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She followed Jbim into his little sitting-room and sat 
down in the arm-chair which wore a white antimacassar 
and blue ribbons. 

‘Dear me, what a nfliideiily chair,’ she remarked. 
‘Do you mind if I take off my hat? It’s too tight, and 
I’ve been *in it from early morn to dewy eve.’ She 
pushed her hand through her damp hair and smiled up 
at the blushing curate. 

Miss Hemingway appeared at the door. 

‘Another cup, please,’ stammered Mr. Boyse. With 
a backward glance at tbe large, sunburrfed woman 
in her arm-chair, the landlady retired to the kitchen. 
‘And not even in black!’ she told her sister. 

‘Well, Mr. Boyse,’ Joanna began. ‘I’ve been want- 
ing to see you for ages. First all, I wanted to thank 
you, more than I can say, for all you did for us when 
my husband died.’ Her voice was quite steady. The 
curate, gazing unhappily at the ceiling, did not notice 
the deep lines about her mouth and the new wrinkles 
below her eyeS \trhich hardened as she spoke. ‘Dr. 
Hutton told* me of all yoeir kindness. I’ve always been 
grateful to you, but now more than ever.’ 

The return of Miss Hemmingway with a tray inter- 
rupted her, and she waited until they were alone again. 

‘And secondly. I don’t think that it was kind of you 
not to call on me before,’ she said, and smiled at him. 
Then she observed his violent agitation. ‘Oh, qf course 
I don’t mean anything. ^Of course I know tha*t yfeu 
must have been busy- How have you been getting on?’ 
What was the matter with him? she wondered. He 
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often seemed a Jittle shy. She began to cast back in her 
min^ for their last encounter, to try to remember what 
they had said or done. 

‘Have some bread and fcuttef, what.?’ said the curate. 
‘You’re looking better, Mrs. Leigh.’ 

‘I am. I feel very well. It was Eastbourne. Never 
say that it’s not a blessing to have a rich aunt, Mr. 
Boyse! I *bathed and slept all day at her expense. It 
was heavenly.’ 

‘I am v^ry glad.’ But he Ibpked a little shocked,- as 
though so newly widowed a wife, v’ho had known such 
tragic experience, ought not to find bathing heavenly. 

‘I really came,’ said Joanna, her mouth half full of 
bread and butter, ‘to a§k you to do something else for 
me.’ 

‘Anything that I can. . . . 

‘Hannah Bidgood’s leaving. The woman I’ve had. 
Your treasured sister. She said that you couldn’t call 
Scatterthwaite civilization ’ when there was outside 
accommodation and no Early Service*. Ifou really must 
find me someone else. And' not quite s\ich a good 
churchwoman next time, please. They do complicate 
things. So many saints’ days, you know, and two and 
a half miles from church.’ 

‘You - er — er — want another maid?’ 

‘Maid or matron. I’m not particular,’ smiled 
Joanna, her mouth half full of bread-and-butter. ‘This 
is ‘lovely bread. I’ve only j*ist realized that I was 
hungry. No wonder you don’t come to tea with me now 
if Miss Hemmingway bakes like this.. It really might 
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be better to find me a matron, after all. Someone who 
doesn’t object to babies. I belieye really that was 
Hannah Bidgood’^s objection to me, only she calfed ,it 
outside accommodation 

‘Babies.?' Oh, yes, you mean the children?' asked the 
curate, but he had blushed deep red. 

‘Yes. Didn’t you know? I’m going to have a baby 
in February.’ 

‘Oh no. No,’ cried the curate. 

She stared at his hor,rlfied face. 

‘Oh, but why not?’ she said stupidly. 

‘No. Say it isn’t true! You’re chaffing me. It’s not 
true, Mrs. Leigh.’ 

‘Why, of course it’s true. }Vhy should I want to 
make up a silly joke like that? It’s no joke at all, I can 
tell you.’ 

‘But to come here. To tell me. So lightly. Oh, 
forgive me, so, so shameless.’ 

The poor young man wis obviously shocked to the 
heart. 

‘But I don’t understahd you. What do you mean?’ 

‘I told them it wasn’t true. I told Mrs. Pitcock that 
I’d stake my honour upon yours. I said that if it was 
true I’d resign from Letherwick, by Jove. I said ... I 
said that you might be thoughtless sometimes, and un- 
conventional, but that you were a devoted wife, and 
a good woman. Take it back, Mrs. Leigh. Say i^s not 
true.’ 

‘I wish I could take it back,’ said Joanna bitterly. 
‘And I wish that I knew who you are to make so much 
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fuss. It’s my b^by. Not yours. I didn’t want to have 
it.^ "^ou don’t thint that it’s a very happy prospect for 
it^ do you.^’ , 

"You’re hard,’ he said- •‘You'^ve been^made hard and 
defiant. You’re trying to brazen it out. But it’s no 
use. You must face it some time . . .’ 

"I have faced it. I have faced it out. But it’s no use 
whining over something that you can’t help. I was 
angry at first when I knew that it was coming. After 
all that I kjiew of the sufFferin*g, there might be waiting 
for it. But somehow on a farm there isn’t much time 
to be tragic.* Especially when you’ve got two children 
and one of them is delicate. I dare say that when it 
comes I shall be all the, more fond of it because I feel 
that it hasn’t had an awfully good start.’ 

‘But its heritage. . . . How can you talk so lightly 
of its heritage.'’’ 

‘Oh, be quiet. Do you think I haven’t thought.? 
•What do you think I’m made of? How would you like 
to bear the child of^a consumptive man when one of 
your other children was already threatened with the 
disease and you knew just exactly what misery it can 
mean and how sickness takes hold even of love and 
changes it? Do you think that I haven’t thought.?’ 

But he had not heeded her. He was staring ijnto her 
flushed and mobile face, in which so much of indigna- 
tion and .tenderness, of sorrow and courage and a half- 
irdhic acceptance of life’s bitterness contested. He saw 
her all golden and glowing, a vital, unquenchable 
creature, and suddenly came down on Ijis knees before 
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her, seizing her hands. ‘Joanna. Joanna. Forgive me. 
I had to speak. You drive me mad. You jnust drive all 
men mad. You c^n’t help it. It was an impulse. Say.it 
was an impulse, that you did.not love him. Say that he 
was nothing to you but a bad dream, what.? And marry 
me. ril marry you. I don’t care. We'll go away. 
We’ll get right clear of here. I don’t mind about the 
child. Let it have my name. The fellow’s^ gone. The 
camp’s broken. We’ll never hear of any of them again. 
I can’t bear ... I can’t l^ear all the things that they’re 
saying about you in the village.’ * 

Joanna slowly withdrew her hands from his. The 
colour died from her face. 

‘Oh, that’s the matter thei}?’ she half whispered. 
‘That’s what you all think, is it? That my child isn’t 
Teddy's. That Paul Szermai ... as those young 
farmers said at the dance. Oh, yes. I see. What a fool 
I’ve been. What a fool not to have foreseen this.’ They 
were silent for a minute, then the young man, realizing, 
even in his great perturbation that he must look rather 
foolish kneeling upon the mat, stood up awkwardly 
beside her on the hearthrug. ‘Yes, I see,’ she continued, 
thinking alone. ‘Of course. That accounts for it. 
Hannah going. And the schoolmaster. And . . . How 
long h^ve you known? Ever since I told Hannah, I 
suppose. It must have gone all round the village. My 
fault, of course. I ought to have remembered more 
clearly the sort of thing which had been going ‘on 
before Pat was ill. But I was so pressed,’ she pleaded, 
as though before a judge who must hear her defence. 
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‘I had so mucljL to think about. Was it any wonder 
that I never realizeji how much the village might talk.?' 

.‘Then it’s not true.?’ he asked. , 

‘No. No. Of course aot. 6h, what a fool!’ She 
groaned, dropping her face into her hands. He moved 
forward and touched her shoulder shyly. 

She started up. ‘Don’t touch me, please. I wasn’t 
thinking 6f»you or of me. I was thinking of Teddy. 
How he would have hated this, this sort of thing. 
Can’t you stop them, Mr. Bdyse.?’ 

Then looking at his unhappy and still incredulous 
face, she saw that he could not, and that even he was 
not yet quite convinced. And suddenly it seemed to 
her that here was just th? one thing which she could not 
fight. She, who cared so little about appearances, and 
who had derived so little benefit from social institutions, 
could face almost any difficulty but this. She must leave 
her good name for others to clear. There was no more 
spirit left in her. 

She rose abruptly and began to put' on her hat in 
front of the mirror over the mantelpiece. 'Her hands 
were trembling. 

‘Thank you for having me to tea,’ she said. ‘And 
thank you — I don’t think that I quite appreciated before 
just how nice it was of you - thank you for asking me 
to marry you. It was very fine of you, I expect. And 
now I juust go home, please.’ 

She moved towards the do 9 r. 

‘But Mrs. Leigh . . .’ 

She turned round and faced him, seejng that he was 
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almost in tears at last. She smiled into his young, 
troubled, foolish, kindly, simple face. 

‘Poor little thin^g,’ she said softly. ‘I didn’t mekri to 
give you such a bad time. .You were brave, weren’t 
you?’ 

And putting her hands on his shoulders she suddenly 
kissed him and was gone before he could recover from 
his astonishment. 

He sank down into the chair which she had left, his 
head in his hands. 

He did not wait to see her drive away.' 


§ 3 

' Joanna had milked the cows and fed the ducks and 
driven the fowls in from the paddock, and sent the 
children to change their damp stockings. Then she set 
out on the kitchen table Bidgood’s supper, cold potato 
pie and bacon cake and a •saucer custard. He came iij 
as she was filling the teapot. 

‘I wanted a word with you, Mrs. Leigh.’ 

‘Yes. Well?’ 

‘I think I’ll be going off to join my sister back end of 
next month.’ 

‘Oh. Bidgood ! Does that mean that you’re leaving us 
too.?’ 

‘Why. It’s a month’s notice, ..both ways, and fair’s 
fair, as you might say. ^If there are reasons, there»are 
reasons as you know on as well as I. Maybe my 
sister’s found us both a place as cook and odd man 
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at a high-class girls’ school where decent church-going 
peojtle are appreciated, and maybe, on the other hand, 
she hasn’t.’ 

‘Yes. I see. It’s not a«quesnon or wages, is it?’ 

■ ‘The wages of sin is death,’ he answered gloomily. 
‘I’m not saying that I j udges you. Maybe I do. Maybe 
I don’t. But a nicer man nor Captain Leigh it would be 
hard t6 fifld. He was a gentleman. But he was a rare 
invalid, and there were only two men up here beside 
yourself and you’re in the farflily way. I’m not saying 
that folks about here is questioning my character. 
They’re not. ‘But a man who puts hisself into the way of 
gettin' an ill name deserves all he gets. Not but what 
you haven’t been decenf enough, as you might say.’ 

‘But, Bidgood, do you mean to say that you believe 
that silly story about my baby being Mr. Szermai’s? 
You can’t believe it. You knov/ that it isn’t true. I’m 
going to have a baby. I told your sister so when I 
asked her to stay on. But of bourse it is my husband’s.' 

She blushed and bit her lip, because, nn spite of her 
dismay, she could not help tlfinking it a little funny 
that she should be sitting at the table explaining her 
baby to this grim and godly man. 

‘What I think an’ what I hear may be two different 
things. But where there’s smoke there’s fire, as the 
saying is. I hadn’ t no references to your characte'r when 
I took this situation, Mrs. Leigh. You only had them 
to itiine. An’ while this sort qf one-sided justice goes 
about, men like me have to look after theirselves. 
Maybe it’s all a pack o’ lies, an’ you’re a virtuous wife 
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that’s being slandered. An’ maybe you’ll get folks to 
believe that t’ bairn’s born in wedlock. An’ maybe not. 
But when mud’s^ thrown some of it sticks, an'^ t’m 
under no obligation to you^ We’ve got to look after 
our own good names. A fine thing^^a character given 
by you to me would be. ‘‘Honest, sober an’ respect- 
able,” when all over the dale they’re saying you’re none 
of these things.’ 

‘Yes. I see your point of view.’ They were both 
silent for a minute. J^hen she added briskly, ‘Of 
course, you must do what is best for yourself, I don’t 
want to hold you against your will, and i’m sure that 
I don’t want to harm your character. Now, I’m going 
out for a few minutes. Will you just give an eye to the 
children till I come back?’ 

Thank goodness he was thoroughly reliable ; but his 
reliability made the^ thought of his departure more 
ominous. He was going. Mr. Boyse was alienated. 
The village re-echoed with scandal. Her world, which 
she had built So solidly about her, the concrete reality 
which she ‘had chosen so hardly, was breaking before 
her eyes. 

Driven by an impulse for solitude, she caught up her 
old mackintosh and went out of the back door. 

A fine summer rain was falling, but the August 
evening was so still that no breeze lifted the hair from 
her hot forehead; beneath thekr surface the sods of 
close-cropped turf were dry. The light was"* fading 
from a green and tranquil twilight, and the rain brushed 
the hills with the caressing sweep of soft grey wings, 
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filling the hollqw of Scatterthwaite with a warm scent 
of flowers and earjh and rain. 

. *Stie left the yard and climbed slowly through the 
two grass fields and across tKe strip of the moor to 
Mallow Fell. The bell-heather was in bTossom, and 
when her feet touched them, the flowers i?ang with a 
soft shrill music. She reached the edge of the moor 
and I6oked down into the winding valley. The river 
was hidden behind a swaying vapour, but straight below 
her on the plateau where tfhe Foresters' Camp had 
stood, she%aw the twisted limbs of charred and black- 
ened bushed, fragments of half-burned timber, and a 
desolate ruin of rusting tins, sodden newspapers, 
burned tree-stumps, boots and tools and wire. The 
three pine-trees, blasted by flame, raised their mute 
protest against the desecration of their sanctuary. Like 
a dark bruise the stain of the fire spread across the side 
of the Fell. 

All the beauty and strangeness of the alien visit had 
vanished, leaving the fluttering rags, the obscene frag- 
ments of trampled paper, th5 squalor of rusting iron 
and abandoned gear. Slowly Joanna made her way 
down the path up which her Young Tam Lin had 
climbed. The charred and brittle bracken broke 
beneath her. The sharp stones slipped beneath her 
careful feet. 

*No dark and slender stranger glowered at her now 
fram the iDushes. He had gqne; as though fairyland 
had opened again and taken him back to herself, 
he had vanished. There remained behind him only 
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hostility and evil talk and wild, incongr,uous memories. 
Where was he now, she wondered? phasipg the hidden 
enemies of his fiprce, lovely country? Avenging the 
honour of his dead, los‘t lov«? Did he indeed exist at 
all in this world of social bonds and decent com*- 
promise? 

She moved drearily about the grou.nd where the huts 
had stood. There was no sound save for the.rSiin falling 
now more steadily; yet she was almost certain that she 
heard the wraith of an etho, 

’ t 

‘Ta-ra, Ta-ra, la-la-la, la-la-la, T^-ra.’ 

i 

She stopped and stood listening, her chin lifted and 
the old cloak falling from her shoulders. Like the soft 
refrain of a lost song she heard it, clear and unmistak- 
able, the music of the Dance of the Four. 

There was one hut still standing, its tin roof propped 
precariously on its half-ruined walls, and whether by 
freak of the imagination 6r by true evidence of her, 
senses, the soulid seemed to come from there. Slowly 
she walked* across the f)lateau and pulled at the ill- 
fitting door. 

‘Who’s that?’ A harsh voice, but clearly of York- 
shire, not of Finland. 

. ‘Good gracious! '^ho’s in there? What is it?’ 

A figure rose from the darkness. ‘Well, I never. It’s 
Mrs. Leigh!’ , . * 

‘Yes. You know me,^but I’m afraid I haven’t iSie- 
pleasure of knowing you. I’d no intention of intruding. 

I thought I heard somebody.’ 
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‘Oh, step rig<ht inside. TJiis is Liberty Hall, this is. 
Spegially for*you an’ me. I’m Miss Bottomley. Bessy 
Bottomley from the village shop. Pleased to meet you, 
I'm sure.’ 

‘How do you*do.^ Do you think that the rain is 
likely to last long?' 

‘I shouldn’t wonder. Not much fine weather for you 
an’ me ahead anyway, I should say. How’s your fellow, 
eh? Come to revive sweet memories, same as me? 
Soppy, I ^all it.’ 

‘I don’t think I quite understand you.’ But of course, 
she did, 

‘Go on. Don’t play the Lady of the Manor with me. 
There ain’t no flies on Bessy, not round Christmas time. 
Talking of Christmas time, mine’s January. When’s 
yours? Rotten, I call it. It’s queer street for us this 
time and no mistake. Just all oi\ account of a little bit 
o’ fun. Mother tells me I’ve got to clear oflF this time, 
an’ Old Ma Marshall says she’ll l\ave me sent to a 
home for Fallen Girls. Me! Some fafi it was, going 
with a mouldy Finn after the fine fellows I have known. 
Thank you for nothing, says I. I’ve been with the 
Salvation Army once. Hymns and bread an’ dripping 
for breakfast. Bread an' drippiqg and hymns for tea. 
I’d sooner go to the Poor Law Infirmary, says I. WJhy 
argn’t you taking a seat an’ making yourself comfort- 
able? ^ 

^Tfianlcs. I’d rather stan4, I think. I believe the 
rain is clearing off.’ 

‘Please yourself. You’d be glad enoijgh to sit if your 
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back was as bad as mine., It’s pouring cats an’ dogs. 
Come to think on it, you’ve got a aerve, -haven’t you, 
to come back an’ set up^farming when you might have 
gone clean ^w^y an’ no one <cnow anything about it.? 
They’re so^holy here they can hardly* get their hats on 
for knocking off the haloes. My name’s dirt. Always 
has been. But you were so grand — dinner at the Hall. 
Mrs. Leigh of Scatterthwaite, I don’t think? An^ now 
we’re here together, eh? “I wouldn’t leave my little 
wooden hut for you-oo.”/ ^ 

Joanna wanted to say, ‘ But my baby’s born in 
wedlock,’ only this seemed to hef a piece of priggish 
superiority which she could not tolerate. Bidgood had 
been right. It was not the trvtfh but people’s idea of 
the truth which made it possible for one to live in 
society. Her mind moved sadly from one thought to 
another, from the meijioryof the curate’s perturbation 
to the prospect of her business venture, then back to the 
girl whom she had so unexpectedly encountered. She 
felt an almost vfnbearable pity for her, for her isolation 
and her angfer and her defiant unhappiness. 

‘Why do you think it’ll take a nerve to stop here?’ 
she asked, partly for the sake of saying something, 
partly from a sense tliat the girl had some touch upon 
reality ^yhich in her had failed. She would be honest, 
whereas Joanna could only play with conjecture. , 
‘Who’s goin’ to buy your eggs* an’ butter.?- Ayho’ll 
want dealings with you?fWho’ll stop in service up at 
Scatterthwaite once the kid’s come? It wouldn’t matter 
if it was a firstv;lass place, but so shut away an’ all. 
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Unless your fapcy man sends you a nice little bit from 
Finland or 'wbateAjpr forsaken spot he’s got hisself to, 
yjou^l be having the bailiffs in as ^well as the nosey 
Parkers who want to make a good woman of you.’ 

* ‘But what if I \:an prove that my bafiy’ ^legitimate.?’ 
asked Joanna. ‘It is, you know. They ca*n’t boycott 
me juSt for a rumour.’ 

‘Well,* you’ve got a hope, you have, if you think 
anyone’s likely to swallow that tale. Go an’ tell it to 
Mr. Pitcock, an’ Madame "Marshall an’ Mr. Hun- 
garian Interpreter What’s-’is-name. Come off it, Mrs. 
r.eigh. It’s ho good. I’ll give you one tip. Get out of 
this hole while the going’s good. An’ get as far as you 
jolly well can go. An’ never say I didn’t do you a good 
turn in telling you. An’ I’ll tell you somt* thin’ else too. 
Keep away from foreigners. Men.? Paugh! Couldn’t 
eat a bit. That’s me. Tell ’em Bessy Bottomley told 
you. Oh no. It’s only a rumour!’ 

There seemed to Joanna to be nothing to say and 
very little to do, except perhaps to ’go away and take 
Bessy Bottomley’ s advice. She felt that she had 
strength for combating any task but this vindication of 
her character. She had never thought about her good 
name or her reputation or her place in society. She had 
taken her loyalty so much for granted that the implica- 
tions of Teddy’s jealousy had almost amused her. This 
world wherein rumours and gossip and the verdict of a 
srtiall*corpmunity counted so highly was strange to her. 
She felt that Bessy Bottomley knew more of life than 
she did. She turned to her for wisdom. 
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‘But isn’t there anything I can do?’. 

‘Yes. G«t up an’ go. If I had anywhere to clear to, 
I’d get off too.’ 

‘Well. Thar^k you. t’ll think about it.’ 

She opened the door again. The rlin still fell lightly 
along the darkening Fell. ‘I must be getting home. 
Thank you for your advice. Good Luck to you.” 

She made no promise of help, for she did»ifot fhink 
of herself as a fit person to offer so precious a com- 
modity. 

There was no safety in this world of Letherwick. 
She had lost hold on its essential cede of mianners. She 
did not know how td behave. She did not feel that she 
was the right person to live herg . She did not feel that 
she could bring up her children. Teddy was dead, and 
somewhere behind her more articulate thoughts lay the 
fear that she had killed him. Szermai had gone, though 
for all the harm which he had inadvertently done her, she 
felt him to have bpen her friend. She had known pain 
before, the enriching pain of love^, the futile pain of 
anxiety, the dragging pain of impotence before the 
suffering of others. But this knowledge of desolation 
which made her feel that the ground upon which she 
trod was hollow, that t]ie world which she saw was only 
a phantasm, that she was lost in an alien place where 
neither fier courage nor her love could guide her, this 
brought the horror of defeat. 

She moved wearily oyt of the hut and began to 
climb the side of the Fell. The rain dripped unheeded 
on her bent shopjlders and her bowed head. But she felt 
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it no more than she felt the tears upon her cheeks or the 
ache of her jtired Jaody. 

, ’At the top of the path, she turne^ again ; but dark- 
ness had closed upon th* hostile valley. Only down in 
•the hollow behind her a light glimmered from a window 
of Scatterthwaite Farm. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

■ 

THE ADVENTURERS'* CH’iLD 

S I 

A CIRCLE of lamplight fell on to the tablecloth and 
work-basket, and Joanna’s needle moving in and 
out of the dark threads. She sat darning st©ckin|;s by 
the open window and it was nearly midnight. 

Sometimes her head fell forward in a doze, but she 
jerked it up agajn because she dared not steep. The 
rain distressed her, mingling with her consciousness, 
until it seemed as thbugh the solid earth were melting 
away with the unseen heavens, When she slept she 
dreamed that she was drowning in a bottomless pool, 
and that every time she raised her head to the surface, 
the rain struck and drove it down again. 

She had lost contact with the firm ground; her 
confidence in life had gone* She felt herself astray in 
an alien country«whose speech she did not understand. 
The familiap words and s'peech an<i habits of men had 
grown grotesque; they assumed fantastic meanings. 
Love, which she had thought would transfigure life, 
became itself transfigured, its glory quenched by dis- 
ease, its sharp ecstasies ground down by the wheel 
of poverty. Love brought no wisdom; it offered no 
security. Her groping hands could.touch no sheltering 
wall in the night’s chaos j her stumbling feet trod <fn 
no certain path. 

She wished to^pray for understanding of reality, but 
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knew no God to whom she; could address her prayer. 
Bejipnd her window, even the stars were darkened, and 
the falling rain curtained a black confusion. She re- 
turned from its negationito her work, tuyinjg, as she had 
’tried a hundred times before, to satisfy her Jonging for 
assurance by the performance of some trivial but useful 
task. ^ She wondered whether most women who sought 
the answ’ef to insoluble problems stifled their hunger 
for reality in needlework, cooking and the making of 
hard yell<^w cubes of butter.^ .‘We take to darning as 
men take to drink,’ she told herself. 

How could she li'^e in a world grown strange to her.? 
She no longer knew how to behave. Her code of 
honesty and kindlinessiand courage did not match the 
complications of her daily life. She felt as though 
Lindersdale were bewitched; its flowers turned to 
serpents in her hand; its birds sjing blasphemies; and 
all neighbourliness was swallowed up in leering 
curiosity. 

Yet she could nqt escape. ^She felt ks though there 
were no place in the world for her. Ho^f could she 
leave the farm, the house, the only home that she 
knew.? 

Was this the only world.? What world.? What only 
world.? Were only worlds like only childrenj a little 
uijfortunate.? 

He/ nodding head fell forward. 

*‘And so you see, if you cstfch your chameleon, you 
must also charm him. For chameleons are not as we 
thought them in our innocence. They do not emulate 
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the colours of the grass, nor transform themselves to 
match the brick-red earth. By no means, dear Joanna. 
I caught my chameleop near a bed of salvia, deep 
salvia flowerg wi^h flaming, scaflet mouths. I set him on 
a square of ^merald lawn. But did he turn green.? Not’ 
a bit of it. He grew black with indignation. He 
stormed at me. He twisted his head over his shoulder 
and rolled his furious eyes and hissed rude* fhings at 
me in a small, venomous voice. He had no sense of 
gratitude.’ 

Joanna stirred a little in her sleep. The harsh lines 
faded from her haggard face. 

‘Sir Walter Raleigh stepped out of the boat and 
offered his hand to Agnes. She climbed on to the 
shallow marble steps while her chameleons, with rolling 
eyes and fierce protruding tongues, darted behind her, 
turned eight heads sinjultaneously, and spat at elegant 
Sir Walter. “Spirited little creatures,” said Agnes in- 
dulgently. “They, are jealous of your beauty.” But 
Rachel, without* lifting her eyes from her big book, 
remarked, “You spoil them. Discipline is good for the 
human soul. Still more so for the Protean soul of a 
chameleon. You should admonish them, but not in 
anger.” And then capie Teddy, running along the 
garden path with sunlight on his fair, wind-blown hair, 
his blue eyes dancing. He held out his hand to Joanya 
and cried, “Dear Love, I have been given the^wojld to 
wear as a golden ball.” A|id together they raced doWh 
the goat-path to the dam, while the willows tossed their 
fountains into the smooth brown water, and from 
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north to south above the western kopjes, the banners 
of sunset stteam^ across the sky. 

*^“Oh, where have you been all this time, Joanna.?” 
he asked her. 

• ‘ “Fye been trying to live at Scatterthwafte,' ’ she said. 

“But it has become a foreign country. My*tongue will 
not sf>eak the language of the people there. My feet 
stumble "along their paths. I have become a stranger 
to myself and a dangerous, evil woman in their sight. 
I am neither true wife to you,* my lover, nor true mother 
to our children. They say that I am a wicked witch- 
woman, and my spalls have wrought havoc among the 
forest trees. The destruction of my magic blackens the 
green hill-side. And I, am utterly lost.” 

‘Then Teddy said, “But it was we who had lost you. 
Why were you not in your own country.? Your marble 
towers lie awaiting you. Your unseen islands blossom 
from the sea. But where are you? Here are trees 
withholding their beauty 'of leaves and flowers until 
your cry of pleasure summons them. »Here are roads 
built for the welcome of your feet. You are lost, lost, 
lost, unless you seek your country.” 

‘“And you?” she asked. “And you.?” 

‘ “I always sought for it,” he answered her. “Was I 
ever at home in an alien world? It is the seeking ajid 
not the finding, the pursuit and not the capture which 
makes you secure. You must keep alive while you live. 
l^)u ^ust set your feet firnyy on the earth. ...” 

‘“Butwhat of Scatter thwaite?” she asked him. “What 
of Tam Lin? Who is he?” 
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‘And as she spoke she saw, bowing to kiss her hand 
as he had bowed once in the potato fiejd, dark and 
ironical and debcyiair, Sir Walter Raleigh, Young 
Tam Lin, the ^Hungarian interpreter, the eldritch 
knight, 

‘ “Who are you.? Who are you?” she cried, but as she 
questioned him, he vanished, and she was left' alone 
beside the willow tree, while the prickly peans tasf their 
fantastic shadows over the baked red earth, and the 
goats raised bearded pro's^ocative faces from their grim 
banquet of thorns. 

‘ “Teddy 1” she called. “Teddy 1” ’ in sudden panic. 
But her voice calling*aloud awakened her. She sat in the 
sitting-room at Scatterthwaite ■w^ile the oil in the glass 
bowl of the lamp sank low and the clock pointed to 
half-past one. 

She moved to the window and stepped over the low 

sill. The garden was musical with running water. Into 

the hollow of Scatterthwaite a hundred runnels and 
« 

rivulets gurgled and splashed and galloped. The 
earth lay open to the strong male passion of the rain-, 
locked in dark ecstasy the elements met, and when their 
deep embrace had ended, in due time the land would 
bear the fruit of this communion. 

.Joanna opened her arms wide in the watery darkness 
and raised her face to the benediction of the rain. She 
knew now quite clearly what she was going ta do, and 
only wondered how she Ijad been so blind. 

As she passed again into the quiet house, removed 
her wet garments and dried her heavy hair, for the 
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first time she knew that phe was glad to bear her 
husband's child. 


# 

’ A fortnight later bir Wentworth Marshall drove 
through Letherwick village in his Fiat car. He was 
glad to be back in Yorkshire. His head bristled with 
schemes*atid his little blue-green eyes glittered with the 
excitement of ideas, ideas, and ever more ideas. He had 
just completed a journey nort;jiward from Italy, study- 
ing Fascist rural electricity, Czech farm schools, and 
Danish co-operative agriculture, and he had returned 
with the exhilarating conviction ^hat he and he alone 
knew all that was wrong with British farming. 

He should have learned suspicion of foreign innova- 
tion from the disastrous experiment of the Finnish 
Camp; he should have acquired a nice conception of 
the borderland between enterprise and eccentricity; 
but his resilient fancy after each rejpuff soared to new 
heights of aspiration. Besides, as ht observed fre- 
quently to his agent, his wife and his daughters, nobody 
was certain how the Camp caught fire. It might have 
been an accident. 

His family as usual combated his new intention of 
introducing a co-operative colony into the dairy farms 
o|* the dales, and Lady Marshall supported her eldest 
daughter, who made much of her own discomfiture 
dViring the difficult period qf the Finnish feud. 

Tt's all very well. Daddy, going off and leaving us to 
deal with your scrapes. You'll set uj^a cheese factory 
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and we shall have the sam^ sort of trouble, and in the 
middle you’ll go off to Turkey or Tinjbuctoo, and there 
shall we be left wi^h a yillage up in arms. You’ll fill 
the dales with fpod cranks and Simple Livers until it’s 
totally unfit tor human habitation.’ 

Beatrice belonged to the New Tories, and believed 
in common sense and the good old fashions and healthy 
conservatism, like so many young womon" of her 
generation; but Sir Wentworth only twinkled a mis- 
chievous eye at her, and .speculated inwardly^ upon the 
possibility of buying Scatterthwaite if the rumour that 
Mrs. Leigh was leaving proved to “be true.' 

He was thinking' how opportune might be this 
chance of consolidating his donjain from Mallow Fell 
to Bartledale, when, half an hour after the argument 
with Beatrice, he came upon Mrs. Leigh herself in the 
village street. 

He stopped his car and hailed her. She, looking up, 
recognized him and came forward with smiling kindli- 
ness. 

‘Well, Mrs. Leigh, what’s this about your leaving 
us.?’ he asked. 

‘It’s true,’ she said, shaking hands over the door of 
the car. ‘Are you goit\g to buy my farm?’ 

He chuckled. ‘I don’t know. I don’t know. Per- 
« 

haps. It all depends how grasping you are going tp 
be.’ • • ^ 

‘Oh, I’m the world’s wqfst business woman. But I’K 
trust you not to take advantage of my limitations. It’s a 
rotten farm in many ways. Why do you want it?’ 
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‘You’re the world’s worst saleswoman, my dear 
youo^ lady,' he scglded, ‘if you go about scaring off 
prospective customers. When is it ^oming on to the 
market.’’’ , 

• ‘On the 29th m^ lawyer says. He’s Mr. Seymour of 
Clarington. But if I could dispose of it by private 
Jreaty first, I certainly would. I’m awfully anxious to 
get away.’* • 

‘What are you doing now? Have you time to climb 
in and do a little private treatmg while I drive out to 
TopladyP’ * 

‘Well, I doil’t know. You see, I was just finishing 
a few errands here in the village and then I wanted to 
get home. My man’s in plarington with the pony, and 
when I’ve got back there’s the milking and 1 want to 
get up some potatoes, and the bread to set. And I’ve 
got the children alone there.' 

‘Well, look here;’ he was growing more and more 
anxious for her company. ‘I’ve got to call at the black- 
smith’s in about twenty minutes for a jack that he’s 
been putting right for me. Come along in, y,'e’ll drive 
down the road and talk, and then I’ll call for the jack 
and run you up to Scatterthwaite. Will that do?’ 

‘Yes, I should like it. I love , motoring still. It’s 
quite a novelty to me. Can you imagine anything 
more ridiculous in this year of grace? What a jolly 
carf 

» She Settled herself down be^de him. 

‘It's Italian. Italian. Bought it in Italy. Just driven 
in it straight up through Europe. £)id t hear ’em say 
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that you were going abroad? Go to Italy. Italy. Most 
interesting state in Europe now except possibly Russia. 
Things moving, ^vhat?’ 

‘I’m going, to South' Africa,' she said serenely. ‘I 
was born there. My elder daughter', Patricia, is rather 
delicate, you know. And that’s the best climate I 
believe for her. And then, I’ve always meant to go, 
there. Always.’ c ' 

‘Have you? Have you? Got friends there?’ 

‘I think so. I’m counting on it. There was a girl I 
knew at school called Rachel Harris. She’s lecturing in 
a university in the Transvaal. She used to write to me 
complaining aboiSt the lack of accommodation in 
Johannesburg for young wo;nen earning their own 
living. The Y.M.C.A.’s too godly; flats are frightfully 
expensive and boarding-houses are beastly. She wanted 
someone to come aijd set up a really go-as-you-please 
sort of house with comfortable rooms, and let people 
live there cheap, you know. Well, a fortnight ago k 
made up my mind to leave Scatterthwaite. And I sent 
her a cablf. I said “Have found respectable widow 
start house paying guests any objection three children.’’ 

I thought it rather a nice cable, don’t you? She cabled 
back “Depends on cj>ildren,” so I sent another to say I 
was the woman. It’s been awfully expensive but worth 
it. I had to use the egg-money for the cables. You 
know,’ her voice took on an excited solemnity, ‘aren’t 
cables fun? I’d never ^thought about sending thenv 
before. If I had as much money ^s you. I’d live in 
constant temptation. I’d want to send hundreds and 
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hundreds of cables to all sorts of people in all, parts of 
the .world. Just imagine inquiring after the Shah of 
Persia’s kittens! Is there a Shah /low, and has he 
kittens.? Or sending V^entines to I^ussolini, and 
Christrflas greetings to Trotsky and to the agent of the 
British American Tobacco Company in Hankow.? Is 
,there one? Sir Wentworth, have you ever had that 
wonderftfl feeling that there are so many gloriously silly 
things to be done in the world that time and space 
simply aren’t big enough to ^lold them?’ 

He didicnow the feeling. Time and space had never 
been great enough for the full fruition of his teaming 
notions. He liked Mrs. Teigh unrtjmmonly well. 

‘My wife thinks all njy notions ingloriously silly,’ he 
confided. ‘So they are. So they are. 'There are too 
many sensible people in the world. A little silliness 
leavens quite a big lump of sense. But look here, I 
always thought women were the sensible sex, and now 
'do you mean that you are really going off like that with 
your two children, or did you say three.^ I mean, with- 
out any sort of prospects, wfiat?’ It pleased him to 
think of himself giving sensible advice to this hand- 
some, delicious woman. 

‘Two, and three. Two here ^,nd one coming. But 
not until February. Oh, and look here. Sir Went- 
worth,’ suddenly she blushed, and her red, wor“k-worn 
hands tightened on the lap of her faded dress. ‘If you 
'd<J hear people talking, yoi^ might just happen to 
mention that the cew child is quite legitimate.^! mean, 
not unless it’s no trouble, but people have been saying 
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such things.' She tried to speak casually, but the hot 
colour flooded her thin cheeks. 

‘Tct, tct. Really, really.’ And suddenly the echo of 
a recent remark of his wife occurred to him. ‘Look 
here, Mrs. Leigh. It isn’t because of all this talk that 
you’re going, is it? You aren’t letting people drive you 
away?’ 

‘No. That isn’t it. I know that it looks rather like it. 
I know that things are difficult here for me because 
people think I behaved so badly. But I don’t believe 
that will last. And I don’t believe that that would really 
make much difference to me if I wantea to stay. But 
you know, what I am afraid of is that it would happen 
again. It’s not that there were ^iny foundations for the 
scandal, really. I loved my husband. Mr, Szermai did 
kiss me, once. But he was really in love with somebody 
else. Only she was dead. The point is that I simply 
don’t know how to behave here. I’d always be doing 
awful things because I honestly don’t know how 
people’s mindu work. I don’t ^know what things 
are dangerous. I’d always wanted to travel. I’m more 
excited by maps and things than by any photographs 
of people, if you know what I mean. But I thought 
that the right thing to do was to stay here at Scatter- 
thfwaite because it would be safer for me and the 
children. But have you ever known what it’s like to 
find the safe place suddenly grown dangerous.'*’ She 
turned to him, appealing for comprehension, treating 
him as tl^ugh he were a wise and intimate friend. The 
little man was delighted. ‘You know,’ she continued, 
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twisting her hands. ‘It’s awfully dangerous ,to make 
the.Jbest of a bad bargain. That’s not the way to live, is 
it? Life’s a good bargain, isn’t it.^ I mean, imagine 
wliat it would be like if ytiu were dead,^nd you looked 
up and saw people just acquiescing in life,*and treating 
it lik’e a poor thing, and saying, “You car? t have the 
best of both worlds”, as a kind of reason for getting the 
best of hone. 'Wouldn’t you feel cheated? I should. 
I’d think, “Here am I who’d give anything, anything 
to be aliyg again and there they are treating life like a 
bad bargain.” Why, it's the best bargain. It’s the 
only bargain 'worth buying if you really live.’ 

Her words, restrained during the difficult summer, 
poured out in a torrent^f eagerness, leaving him silent, 
but he turned to look at her as he drove slowly down 
the arcade of massive elm trees, and saw a wire of sun- 
light pass across her face, leaving it again in shadow. 
Yet, even when the brilliant light had gone, she seemed 
to him transfused by a luminous and valiant flame. The 
warmth of her vitality made him suddenly resentful of 
his age, his position and the mediocre, conscientious 
women who surrounded him. Reacting to his regret, 
he became uncharacteristically cautious. 

‘But what about the children, eh, Mrs. Leigh?’ 

‘Well, you see. I think I can do the best for the 
cl^dren by doing the best for myself. Just’now, of 
course, Pamela and Patricia and Paulina — she's the 
tffird — il may of course be i^aul — they depend on me 
to protect them and he wise for them and all^at kind 
of thing. But how can I be wise for 4hem if I Wasn’t 
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wise for .myself? How can I help them to be more of a 
person than I am? You know, I’m not a^ood farmer. 
I came to it too I^te, and I had no training and" not 
enough capitalj.and I never wanted to stay in one place. 
Teddy’s father turned into a machirie for the sake of 
love. I won’t.’ 

‘I can’t imagine you a machine.’ 

‘Can’t you? I can. I’ve felt it coming »o*metimes. 
Well, I could run a house in South Africa. I could take 
my children about the 'world. Perhaps after South 
Africa it will be India, 6r America, or anything.’ She 
began to laugh. ‘I really won’t talk abobt myself any 
more. You know, what is so very funny is that ever 
since I came back to Scatterthv^faite, I’ve always been 
explaining my children and myself and the new baby 
to people, and the comical thing is that nobody really 
even believes me.’ 

But though she said that the thing was comical, the 
dragging lines about her niouth revealed its pain, the 
mocking laughter died from her voice, and when she 
spoke again^ the youth which had delighted him had 
vanished. 

‘I’ve learned one thing,’ she said dully. ‘Everyone 
has to find his own security. The awful thing about life 
is that we are really alone in it. We can’t live for anyone 
else. I ■Ranted to. I tried to. I tried to.’ Her voice 
grew ugly with passion. ‘It didn’t come off. I think 
that’s the worst thing there is in the world. You'caift 
really take someone else’s pain.’ 

He felt a paternal tenderness for her. He wanted to 
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cover her hardened fingers by his plump white hand, 
to {jut his arm roupd her waist, to draw down lier weary 
face^against his rough tweed coat. But all he said was; 

‘Tct, tct. If there’s anything I can do to help you.’ 

‘There is. Of bourse there is.’ She grevf eager again. 
‘You'can make a fair bid for my farm. Yotk can make 
the auction a success.’ 

‘Well,* well. I’ll see what I can do. As a matter of 
fact,’ the shrewd sense below his perversity quickened, 
‘you know I imagine that ydUr auction will be pretty 
well a success anyway. You’Vfe got yourself a pretty 
add name abdUt here„and people love a gossip. They’ll 
come to buy your chairs and tables^and pigs and things 
just to get a good look at you.’ 

This was not a thing to hurt her. She laughed. 
‘Will they really.^ Oh, I say. I never thought of mak- 
ing hard cash out of it. Why not.? I say, can’t you tell 
a few more tales about me? So as to send up my value?’ 

He was a little shocked* and yet ^somehow relieved 
by her levity. He turned the car and, drove her back 
to the village, and on the way home they discussed only 
technical details of the sale and the ways ‘in which he 
could assist her. 

In the village they stopped outside the blacksmith’s 
shop and waited for the jack. As* they were waiting, Sir 
Wentworth suddenly remembered something.* 

‘Oh, by the way, J’d nearly forgotten. Lorna Lavine 
sCnt a mtssage to you.’ 

‘I^rna Lavine? Oh, the loveiy sculptor woman. Of 
course I remember her. That was a jiice party.’ 
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‘We had a letter from her last week. She’s in China. 
She went to look up a friend of yourj, she.said, a h^ss, 
Miss, I’ve forgotten the name. She said that* she 
wasn’t there though. She w»nt to South America to 
write a book^; ^outh America. Or wa% it South Africa.?* 
You know%he writes so badly, does my friend Lbrna.’ 

‘Agnes Darlington.? Gone to South Africa? Oh, are 
you sure.? Are you sure.? Why she always said that she 
would go and visit Rachel one day. Why, don’t you 
see, don’t you see, we 511 may meet there^^ all three 
again.?’ Her eyes dancM. She turned and seized his 
hand. ‘Oh, you darling. You dasling, to'tell me. Oh, 
don’t you see. It’s all been arranged. It must have all 
been arranged.’ ^ 

And so it happened that Mr. Boyse, coming out of a 
cottage where he had been visiting the sick, saw Mrs. 
Leigh in Sir Wentworth Marshall’s car, and heard her 
joyous voice crying, ‘^ou darling. You darling!’ 

He knew now yrhat he "had been spared, yet sick 
at heart, angry, ^nd disappointed, he turned without 
acknowledging them anH walked off up the village 
street. 


§ 3 

The Richmond Castle., slender, steel-grey and remote, 
seemed to hang between the long silver river and the 
soft grey sky. The passengers on the crowded tender 
leaving Tilbury dock buttoned their coat5 tightly 
against the keen October air. Thir4,-wand first-class 
passengers, huddjed together, regarded each other with 
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the suspicion which precedes the separation of sheep 
fr^m goats by th« unequivocal barrier of a steel railing. 

A young man returning t;o N^tal with his newly- 
married wife, stood watchiifg the groups uniting and 
disintegrating among the bundles of rugs apd suitcases. 

‘Do you see that poor woman.?’ the girl asked. ‘Oh, 
^my ^ear! She’s got two children and is travelling third 
class from the labels on her luggage. Just think what a 
voyage she’ll have. They’ll jjrobably be all seasick.’ 

‘She, doesn’t look sorry fyr herself,’ replied the 
husband. 

‘No-o.’ 

Standing together they watched* the little group with 
curiosity. One fair a»d very beautiful little girl was 
sitting self-consciously swinging her legs from a pile of 
luggage. Now and then she would turn to smile at 
some passer-by who noticed hei;, an astonishing smile, 
illuminating the delicacy of her disquieting and lovely 
youth. 

‘Little minx,’ said the wifp. ‘But sfhe looks awfully 
delicate.’ 

The younger child was broad and sturdy and com- 
fortable. She kept looking at her mother with the 
confident grin of vast affection,, or she danced up and 
down the deck asking questions. Her mother lan- 
sjvered her sometimes, and sometimes she dicf not, but 
remained quietly watching the approaching ship. Her 
. f&ir hair* blew softly from ui\der her little, close-fitting 
hat, and a long grey cloak half hid her tall figure. She 
did not fuss, nor count her luggaga, nor harass her 
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children with injunctions according to the habit of most 
of the other mothers, but stood with tranquil dignity, 
apparently absorbed in .her own thoughts. Withbut 
being beautiful, «he conveyed 4n impression of beauty, 
and the young wife watching her, felt new conviction 
that life was a wonderful and fine adventure, and \hat 
her voyage to Africa was going to be the culminating^ 
experience of her youth. The sorrow whith had 
marked the older woman^s face held no fear for the 
girl, and when, as the tender drew up to th^ side of 
the ship, the young wife 'accidentally knocked against 
her and apologized, she received « smile *so frank, so 
friendly and assured,* that the nervousness and emotion 
of parting from her family left jber, and she climbed 
on to the ship behind her husband with a sense of 
confidence and freedom. 

Later that evening,, walking the upper deck and 
watching the lights along the flat receding shores, her 
thoughts turned again to the woman who had smiled at 
her. 

T do wonder who she is. She doesn’t look like a 
third-class passenger, and they seem nice little girls. 
The elder one’s lovely.’ Her husband was looking at 
a ship moving up the ^iver, and took no notice. ‘You 
know. I believe she’s going to meet her husband. She 
looks like that somehow. As though she were expect- 
ing something splendid.’ 

‘Is that how you woul^ look if you were goiri^ t& 
meet your husband.?’ asked he, delighted. ‘As though 
something splendid were going to happen,?’ 
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Meanwhile Joanna and the children had/inpacked 
in^the small thr»e-berth cabin, explored the bathroom 
and the smoking-room and the de^k and lost Patricia, 
to find her promising t6 sew on buttons for the deck- 
steward. They ^ad eaten their six-o’(?lock tea in a 
cxiri?jus room reminding Joanna of a public lavatory, a 
workshop and the club-room during a Sunday-school 
festival.* While consuming cold ham and rock buns 
and water-cress, Patricia succeeded in completely 
b^jsylderjng a young schoolmaster with a pimply face, 
who Fell victim to her etherdal chirm. A comfortable 
matron, on Joanna’s right, laid a fat hand along her 
arm. 

‘Ah, my dear, what,was your husband thinking of to 
let you come out here all alone with the children, eh, and 
you as you are?’ 

‘My husband is dead,’ saicj Joanna. ‘Won’t you 
have some jam? It’s strawberry.’ 

‘You’re drinking tea, I*see. You, know when I was 
your way, and I’ve^had six, I couldn’t*touch a dropper 
tea. Not a drop. Fairly turned my stomach even to see 
a word with T in it, an’ my husband’s name was Teddy 
too, that one. Well, Edward really, but we called him 
Ted.’ 

‘My husband’s name was ‘Teddy, too,’ remarked 
Jganna with interest. 

IWell, I never. Isn’t the world small? Mine drank 
Wss^f to death, poor dear. That was my first. Not 
but what I ha<J much trouble with him. As good 
as gold, as the saying is when not top far gone. My 
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present -^he’s over at M. table. I always think the 
gentlemen like to get together, don’t yeu.^ Not so much 
trouble to stand oq. ceremony, as you might say. 

‘I dare say.’ 

‘Been out before, dearie.''' 

‘I was bo*rn in the Eastern Province. But I haven't 
been back since I was out there as a baby.’ 

‘Oh. You’re a real South African then. ‘Think 
that now.’ 

They thought of that and of many other i^eresjtiog. 
things during a meal profonged by garrulous acquaint- 
ance. Pamela, on the other side, was prompting Patricia 
with sisterly concern in a long recital of the tale of 
Pat’s illness, of the financial embarrassments of Scatter- 
thwaite, and of the adventure upon which now all three 
were bound. Before the Leighs left the table, their 
history, prospects and intentions were entertaining the 
entire company of L. table and spreading rapidly to 
P. and N. 

Between tea and bedtime, Pamela knew the names of 
twenty-two children in the third class, and Patricia had 
borrowed a gramophone from the purser’s clerk. 

‘You’ve got your work cut out for you, I can see,’ 
said the mother of six to Joanna. ‘I hope you won’t 
feel the voyage too much. You look a little tired, 
dearie.’ * ^ 

‘Oh, I’m not tired,’ said Joanna, but she felt glad 
when the time came to escort her too exuberant farmii^ 
down to the cabin and t® superintend .their protracted 
toilet for the night. 
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*I shan’t conrie like this every night,’ shp warned 
tfafm. ‘After this, you undress yourselves, young 
woihen.’ . 

‘Mummy. This shdht is prickly, l^s it stuffed with 
straw.?’ asked Patricia, prodding her mattress. 

‘Ejpn’t be long upstairs,’ begged Pamefa. 

Sne kissed them good night and went up to the deck 
again. Bfflow the lights the third-class passengers 
promenaded in twos and threes. When Joanna leaned 
Qjjgj^hej^arl she could feel their bustling, congested life 
behind her, but the water was quiet. It rushed along 
the side of the ship with silent dark intensity. The boat 
seemed to be perfectly still. ItwaSthe low, black coast 
between Tilbury and jhe sea, and it was the smooth, 
subtle river which flew away from her. 

England was flying away. Scatterthwaite and the 
cool, damp dairy, the churn, an^ its boards scoured to 
flaky whiteness, the bedroom where Teddy had Jain 
watching the moors, the little pony Ez'ekial and his 
cart, the warm brov^n, milky-scented flanks of the cows, 
all these were flying away. She had left Kingsport and 
Lindersdale and Scatterthwaite for ever. She had left 
the green and white cemetery with its raw new graves, 
wher4;:j|reddy lay below her wilting flowers. She was 
sailing out on a real ship across the sea. Her back ached 
and her body felt weary with its growing burden, but 
shV^miled as she faced the darkness. For her child 
Was^ftef all, the child of an adventure, of a passionate 
affirmation, a demand upon life. 'J'hough it had killed 
her husband, his death had not beeA barren, he had 
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left her the trustee of his immortality. And she was 
unafraid. j,*? 

With the low fla^ coasts and their flickering lights, 
the familiar thirjgs sCll felt away from her and a small, 
round, unfamiliar moon hung in the night-dark sky to 
watch them^ go. 

There was a pattering on the deck beside her, and 
she saw Pamela, a serge coat over her pyjamas,* Standing 
apologetically yet emphatically by her side. 

‘Oh, Mummy, I had to come up. Just -for a^lj^lg. 
minute. Just to see. You don’t mind, do you? Pat’s 
asleep.’ 

‘Well, I don’t w£ht you to catch cold; but just a 
little minute can’t hurt you. Coipe under my cloak and 
keep warm, then I’ll go down with you.’ 

‘It is nice, isn’t it.?’ said Pamela after a little, with a 
sigh of deep satisfaction. ‘Do you think Paulina will 
be pleased we’re going to South Africa.?’ 

The children, brought up on a farm, took Paulina’s . 
presence entirely for granted. 

‘I’m sure she’ll like it. I did. I’ve been so glad that 
I was born on a mission station.’ 

‘And shall we really see baboons and prickly pears 
an’ rondavels.? An’ shall we really trek across the veld 
in ©x-wagons, an’ fry eggs and bacon by the roadside, 
an’ eat mealies, and ford rivers?’ 

‘I don’t see why we shouldn’t.’ ^ 

There was a pause. Mother and daughter watchSfi*^ 
the flowing water anjl thd enchanted blue and silveir of 
the night. 
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Then Pamela spoke. 

‘And we^e gping to see TenerifFe, an’ Xscension 
Islamd, an’ St. Helena. Real islands. Little ones. Soon, 
*^er so soon.. Not pretend island/ in the cowshed, but 
real ones with -vfrater all round an’ hou^s, an’ lots an’ 


lots^F flowers. An’ donkeys. Mummy, tfiere will be 
doMeys.?’ 

T*Ll(«4c so. Oh, surely.’ 

They looked at each other with the incredulity and 


h a ppiness jof two who shaft preposterous and non- 
seiisWr^cstasies. "* 


‘Oh, I’m Ifappy, happy, happy,’ whispered Pamela. 

, ‘It’s too lovely. Too exciting. It^eeins impossible.’ 

It seemed to Joanna impossible that she could have 
found so perfect a companion in her pilgrimage, one 
who could understand her delight in the comical and 
strange and splendid things. And though her heart 
was sore with tenderness for tlie lover whom she had 


left behind, she smiled info the darkngM* 

‘Air the same, it is possible. It isjtruc, you know. 
If nothing nice eve’r happens* again, this is true.’ 

Her hand met Pamela’s under the shelter of her 

Uo&k. 
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